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Inauguration of New Galleries and John Piper 
Stained Glass Window, 19 June 1982 


In introducing the guest of honour, Viscount Eccles, the Society’s President, Mr Bonar Sykes, 
spoke as follows: 


We are here to celebrate the completion, over the last three years, of four new galleries. These are 
the Henge Monument Room and the associated Neolithic/Beaker Room; the Pagan Saxon Room; 
and the Picture Gallery. It is a special occasion, not only because we have completed these four 
galleries, but also because the Picture Gallery contains a stained glass window by John Piper, to 
whom the Society owes a great debt. 

The Society is in the business of ‘bridge-building’. We like to think that, with our membership 
of 1200, our Museum and Library, our Journal and many activities, we can offer bridges of several 
kinds. 

First there is the bridge between the public and private sectors. About 40 per cent of our 
running costs (some £60,000 in 1981) are met by the local authorities, and we are most grateful to 
the County Council and Kennet District Council for all they do to help us. As regards the 
improvements which we are celebrating today, we are especially indebted to the Area Museums 
Council for the South West and to Kennet District Council. The public sector has also borne 
about 40 per cent of the costs of the recent improvements, some £120,000 to date. The private 
sector has met the other 60 per cent both of running costs and improvements. 

Secondly there is the bridge between salaried staff and volunteers. The completion of the new 
galleries is due to the hard work of our professional staff. The Society is particularly indebted to 
our Curator, Ken Annable, for all he has done, not only recently, but over many years. But the 
work of salaried staff alone would not sustain our efforts without much voluntary work, which not 
only adds an extra dimension to our endeavours, but also saves substantial costs. 

Thirdly there is the relationship between specialism and generalism. The Society’s Victorian 
founders were generalists. In our generation specialism has become predominant. My eminent 
predecessor, G. M. Young, expressed the fear that ‘civilization will come to an end because 
nobody will understand what anybody else says, and the curse of Babel will be renewed on us’.! 
Within our Society, several different disciplines are represented and in a modest way we can 
perhaps prevent the bridges between them being destroyed. 

The fourth bridge is that between the scholarly function and the more popular one. With our 
prehistoric collections we are well placed to support scholarship. Our present programme of 
improvements is intended both to sustain scholarship and to widen our base in such a way that the 
services we offer in terms of education, leisure and tourism, can be improved. 

I know that our distinguished guest of honour, Lord Eccles, has built many bridges in his time. 
It is particularly appropriate that he should be here today. His parents were married in Devizes, 
and his mother came from an old Devizes family. He was MP for Chippenham, and has held 
many senior appointments — he has been Minister of Works, Minister of Education, President of 
the Board of Trade, Minister for the Arts and Chairman of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
He lives in a delightful downland valley in Wiltshire. 


1. Today and Yesterday (1948), p.80. 
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SPEECH BY VISCOUNT ECCLES 


I was delighted to be asked to take part in this celebration because Devizes and Wiltshire mean so 
much to me and to you. My mother was a Devizes girl, the daughter of Mr E. B. Anstie, manu- 
facturer of tobacco and snuff. As a boy I spent holidays at the Anstie house in the Market Place, 
never losing a chance to visit this museum. Why was I keen to come here? Was it to inspect the 
dusty jumble of archaeological bits and pieces? No. Was it to study the prints and historic doc- 
uments? No. It was something quite different. At that time, just inside the entrance to the 
museum, hung two or three enormous man-traps; their ferocious teeth were said to have mangled 
the legs of numerous poachers and trespassers. Why have they disappeared, those spell-binding 
horrors? It doesn’t matter because today we have a much more potent magnet in the new picture 
gallery and John Piper window, about which I will speak in a moment. 

Devizes Museum used to be a very dingy place, but in recent years it has been vastly improved, 
thanks to local support, to Bonar Sykes, the Chairman, and his Council, to the able Curator and 
his staff, not forgetting the Librarian, for whose department I have a special affection. We must 
thank them all, and the local authorities, for what they are doing for Devizes and Wiltshire. 

What has been happening here is part of the revolution going on in the management of pro- 
vincial museums. Up and down the country museums are responding to the public demand to 
learn more about themselves, that is, about their ancestors and the place where they live. 
Abraham Lincoln said, ‘I like a man who is proud of the place where he comes from.’ So do all of 
us, but not long ago pride in our local history was in retreat before the advance of science and 
technology, which was rubbing out frontiers and making the world smaller and smaller. But 
notice how the more, and rightly, we have had to act internationally, the more we are determined 
to make sure of our identity at home. It is no accident, that the Scots, the Welsh, and we in 
Wiltshire, feel ourselves more Hibernian, more Welsh and more Wiltshire than we did before the 
war. 

You see it happening in the increase in the number and vigour of community activities. Art 
centres and theatres, museums and public libraries, schools, colleges and the churches are working 
harder to enrich the life of their neighbourhood. Devizes becomes more obviously different from 
Salisbury or Trowbridge; Wiltshire from Hampshire or Somerset. And the point is that we want 
it that way, because the differences express the peculiarity, and a certain proof, of our identity. 

In this movement to know more about ourselves, the Devizes Museum is a leader. We are here 
this evening to celebrate an addition to its growing attractions — the new picture gallery, and 
Piper’s image in glass of our county — Wiltshire. Stained glass is an old art which uses light 
passing through blocks of colour to give magical effect to simple forms. In the best examples these 
forms, separated by the leads, sing together with the mysterious power of translucent colour. It is 
an art which was better understood five or six hundred years ago. Then the people of the Middle 
Ages who could not read and had no books, were amazed and confirmed in their faith by the 
splendour of the church and cathedral windows. Here was high art, not produced for an elite, not 
appreciated only by a few aesthetes, but an art for everybody, and everybody was enchanted by 
1: 

How then should we judge Piper’s window? I will tell you how I approach it. First I look at it 
impulsively, as a whole, taking it in in one concentrated stare, even trying to imagine what it 
would look like upside down. If then I feel a sudden rush of pleasure, quite independent of what 
the window represents, I know it has passed the first and crucial test. 

This window triumphantly passed the test, so I go on to consider what it represents. Piper 
makes visible why Wiltshire is different from Hampshire or Somerset and embodies what we were 
thinking about just now. The artist lends us his imagination to make clear what he had in mind. 
Good art always does this. It provides us with satisfactory symbols for ideas that were invisible. I 
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give you an example. An old friend of mine, Kenneth Clark, who produced the T’V series 
Civilization, said that it has always been difficult to grasp the concept of the Trinity because artists 
have never found a satisfactory symbol for the Holy Spirit. That is true, and if a stained-glass 
window is to be a great work of art, the message it is designed to give must be embodied in a 
satisfactory symbol. 

Piper’s window offers a memorable symbol of Wiltshire. The colours are beautiful and the 
pattern enchanting. To me it is a fine work of art, and you can see why I am so delighted to be 
given a chance to commend it to you. 

Therefore, in conclusion, may I suggest to you that you give the Museum all the support you 
can, grateful for the picture gallery and the window which will attract visitors in their hundreds 
with even more reason and enthusiasm than I felt, so long ago, for those man-traps. 


THE PIPER WINDOW 


The window was designed by Mr John Piper, CH, and interpreted by Mr Patrick Reyntiens with 
the assistance of Mr David Wasley. A colour photograph of the full-sized cartoon for the window 
is included as the Frontispiece to this issue. 

The following is a note by Mr Piper: 

‘I have been interested in the archaeology of Wiltshire since my early teens, and bought 
Stukeley’s Abury and Stonehenge and books by Colt Hoare, the Cunningtons and so on, whenever I 
found them in second-hand bookshops since my twenties. I was delighted to be given the oppor- 
tunity to include in a window some of the more evident archaeological features of this much-loved 
area. 

In designing the window, Mr Piper also said that he had the following in mind: 

Wiltshire landscape: the Ridgeway (Neolithic); the Devil’s Den, Marlborough Downs (Neolithic); 
Avebury/West Kennet Avenue including ‘cup and ring’ marks on standing stone (Neolithic); 
Barbury Castle (Iron Age); the Cherhill White Horse; and the woolly-headed thistle. 

Devizes Museum artifacts: amber necklace (Early Bronze Age); pottery (Late Bronze Age). 
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A Fieldwalking Survey in the Vale of Wardour 


by CHRISTOPHER GINGELL with PHILIP HARDING 


SUMMARY 


In 1976 and 1978 a small team of experienced fieldwalkers examined all the arable fields in the 
Vale of Wardour. In an area with few surviving monuments the few productive sites recorded are 
of some importance for future studies. These included a probable Mesolithic settlement and a 
Medieval farmstead. The absence of Iron Age and Romano-British sites, especially compared to 
the Pewsey Vale, is discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Both topographically and historically the Vale of Wardour stands in many respects apart from the 
rest of Wiltshire. Its geology and landscape form a marked interruption between the chalk downs 
of Salisbury Plain and Cranborne Chase. Skirted by the principal roads, its villages distinguished 
by a sturdy vernacular style in local stone, and the largest centre of Catholic recusancy in 17th- 
and 18th-century Wiltshire (Williams 1968; VCH Wiltshire, 3, 87-98, table A), the Nadder and 
Stour Valleys developed an individual character. 

The area has received scant archaeological attention, lacking the visible monuments abundant 
on the surrounding downland, where archaeological features are often the only landmarks. Even 
Colt Hoare, exploring from his home at Stourhead and from Hindon and Fovant, saw in the Vale 
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Figure 1. Location of the Vale of Wardour. 
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Figure 2. Visible monuments around the Vale of Wardour from published sources, with the solid and drift 
geology of the region. 


‘a considerable decrease of interest as well as of antiquities’ (Hoare 1810-2, 252). Nevertheless, 
the record of field monuments in the area owes much to the work of Colt Hoare, as well as of L. 
V. Grinsell (VCH Wiltshire, 1, pt 1) and to the Ordnance Survey. The published information is 
summarized in a map of surviving earthworks (Fig. 2). This map emphasizes what a brief survey 
of Wiltshire archaeology (Gingell 1976, 4 and Figs. 2-19) indicated; the Vale has produced 
remarkably few sites, as opposed to stray finds. The fieldwalking survey undertaken in early 1976 
and early 1978 sought to determine how much this gap could be filled. 


GEOLOGY (Fig. 2) 


The eroded anticline of the Vale of Wardour provides a richly varied geology with representatives 
of all the formations between the Kimmeridge Clay and the Upper Chalk exposed within a few 
kilometres. The folding is asymmetrical, with a steep chalk scarp on the S side above a broad 
Greensand bench which ends in a wooded scarp above the River Nadder, while to the N the 
narrow Upper Greensand outcrop often forms a high wooded ridge, and Upper Jurassic rocks are 
exposed over a wide area. These latter, the Portland and Purbeck beds, vary from limestones to 
softer sands and marls which have weathered to an undulating topography. At the western end of 
the Vale, the Mere fault divides a broad stretch of Kimmeridge Clay from an extensive Upper 
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Greensand outcrop. Springs form along the valley sides at the junction of the Upper Greensand 
with the Gault Clay. Wealden rocks at the eastern end of the Vale do not produce any distinctive 


vegetation or scenery. To the N, the Upper chalk of the Grovely — Great Ridge upland is capped 
with extensive Clay-with-Flints under woodland now dominated by beech planting. 


VEGETATION AND LAND-USE (Fig. 3) 


Examination of unmanaged woodland in many parts of the Vale of Wardour shows that the 
natural vegetation is broadleaved woodland, oak being dominant on the Kimmeridge clay, oak and 
ash with a vigorous scrub layer more characteristic on the better-drained greensand and lime- 
stones. The date and extent of clearance of this forest are problems fundamental to archaeological 
investigation of the area. 

The historical record of the woodland is a little confused. Students of Domesday book have 
found a moderate amount of woodland recorded for the Vale (Darby and Finn 1967, Fig. 9 and p. 
37), but less for the villages lower down the River Nadder, which bordered Grovely Forest, 
‘indicating that the almost uninhibited forest area was outside the usual economic organization’ 

_ (VCH Wiltshire, 4, 431). Morgan (1935, 28-31) regarded the Vale as not clearly part of a great 
forest, but an ‘area of considerable woodland’ in which clearance had gone far. Certainly the areas 
of pasture and meadow, and the number of plough-teams recorded were above average for the 
county (Darby and Finn 1967, Figs. 5, 6, 11 and 12). By the 13th century the forests of Selwood 
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and Gillingham are known to have included the western part of the Vale, and woodland between 
Teffont and Dinton (Wick Wood) lay within the bounds of the Royal Forest of Grovely in 1219, 
though by 1300 it was excluded (VCH Wiltshire 4, map p. 457), and only the area W of East 
Knoyle lay in Selwood. 

The pattern of farming recorded in Domesday Book has been mapped (Darby and Finn 1967). 
In all but the westernmost part of the vale a relatively great number of 2.6 plough teams per 
square mile (Darby and Finn 1967, Fig. 5) corresponds with the supply of mills for the same area 
(ibid., Fig. 13). By contrast, whereas the pasture, which must have included downland grazings, 
was of above average extent (ibid., Fig. 12), the amount of meadowland (ibid., Fig. 11) was less 
than in other Wiltshire river valleys (except the Kennet). This is unexpected in view of the high 
rainfall the area enjoys, but might be explained by the extensive cultivation of valley soils which 
was, perhaps, greater than in any later period. 

In the late 13th and 14th centuries parks were being enclosed for hunting. In 1375, for example, 
two parcels at Tisbury were enclosed by Thomas West in his park at Rowcombe (VCH Wiltshire, 
4, 18). By the 17th century 75 per cent of the Vale was enclosed. This early movement towards 
enclosure may reflect the density of stock-raising in what was established ‘butter country’. In the 
medieval period specialized cheese-production from ewes’ milk is recorded (VCH Wiltshire, 4, 
20-28). Large-scale tenant sheep-farming has been identified: a table of flocks in 1225 shows 
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examples containing 1491 at Donhead and 853 at Tisbury, with up to 150 ewes and shearlings 
belonging to individual tenants. Large demesne flocks of over 1000 at East Knoyle and 600 to 900 
at Fonthill Bishop and at Mere, may have used downland grazings. Part of the output of these 
flocks is demonstrated by the production at East Knoyle between 13 April and 29 September 1337 
of 420 cheeses made from the milk of 24 cows and 740 ewes. The general decline in milking flocks 
by Tudor times may have led to the change to butter production, for which cows’ milk is 
required. 

This picture of intensive livestock farming should not obscure the fact that much woodland was 
preserved, and carefully managed. In 1631-2 most tenants of the manors of Dinton and Teffont, 
Chilmark and Ridge held several acres of woodland. Some held much larger amounts, for example 
Margaret Daniell who held of Dinton Manor 92% acres of coppice or woody grounds, ‘and all the 
underwood, soil, herbage, pannage, pasture and feeding within, except oak and ash trees’ 
(Kerridge 1953, 29). It must have been in great part the woodland and hunting facilities which 
attracted so many 17th- and 18th-century landowners to develop the large parks which dominate 
most of the villages (Fig. 3), many of which were estate villages. These estates and the pre- 
dominantly dairy farming have developed an environment of largely pasture and woodland. 


SURVIVING MONUMENTS (Fig. 2) 


The early date of enclosure of arable and pasture land in the Vale referred to above has 
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Table 1. Composition of fieldwalking assemblages from the Vale of Wardour. 
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undoubtedly been a cause of the paucity of surviving earthwork remains of early settlement. Only 
Castle Ditches, Tisbury (ST 964284), a multivallate hill-fort on the southern Greensand scarp, 
can be considered a major site. Its date can only be judged as Later Iron Age from abundant finds 
of sling-stones in the ploughed interior. A smaller enclosure, Wick Ball Camp, Dinton (SU 
001319), might be Bronze Age or Iron Age in date. The former stone circle at Tisbury (ST 9530), 
destroyed (Colt Hoare 1810-2, 251), and a surviving round barrow on Lady Down, Tisbury (ST 
94973084), suggest extensive clearance of the limestone hills between Tisbury and Chilmark 
during the Neolithic period and Bronze Age. 

A Roman road crossing the western end of the Vale has been revealed recently in a garden at 
Gutch Common, Semley (ST 897257), and can be traced in a southerly direction beyond the area 
of Fig. 2. 

It is possible that detailed survey, especially of some of the larger parks, might reveal further 
sites. 


PREVIOUS WORK AND COLLECTIONS 


A number of private collections have been made of finds from the Vale of Wardour, largely 
prehistoric flint and chert tools. The most important collection deposited in a museum is that of 
R. C. C. Clay (Devizes Museum). Formed principally of material from Fovant parish, which 
includes 33 axes and 816 scrapers, together with large groups from Sutton Mandeville and 
Swallowcliffe, the collection has generalized provenances, rarely as precise as to an individual 
field. Chert industries are not well represented, but a modest Neolithic element can be seen in 
material from Fovant. Clay published part of his collection for its typological interest (Clay 1925). 

The second private collection has been collected by the Thatcher family on their farms, Ley 
Farm, Teffont and Buxbury Farm, Sutton Mandeville. This includes 645 scrapers alone, among a 
wide range of flint and chert tools and waste, carefully recorded by subdivisions of fields. The 
distribution shows Neolithic and Bronze Age exploitation of the limestone ridge W of Teffont 
Evias. 

Smaller collections of Mesolithic flints are to be found from several parishes (Wymer 1977). 


THE SURVEY 


The fieldwalking programme in the Vale of Wardour explored the extent to which the number of 
known sites could be increased and the degree of early settlement assessed by straightforward 
prospecting. The greatest possible area was covered and no attempt was made to examine the 
internal distribution of artefacts at individual sites. All the fields in the Vale which were under 
arable during the early months of 1976 and 1978 were walked, a two-year gap allowing crop 
rotations to make different fields available. Fig. 3 shows the location of these fields, with produc- 
tive areas shaded. Collecting was achieved by walking parallel strips, more closely spaced on 
productive sites. Assemblages were recorded by a grid reference for the centre of each collection 
area. The fieldwalking conditions were uniform on well-weathered autumn ploughings. 

The principal elements of the assemblages collected are summarized in Table 1. Pottery was 
present only in insignificant quantities, except for a Medieval site W of Haredene Wood, Tisbury 
(assemblage 30), and was eroded in these long-cultivated soils. The primary element of all the 
assemblages was the more durable debris of lithic industries employing both flint and chert as raw 
_ material. These are discussed below. 

The other finds may be summarized briefly. 
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Assemblage Parish -NGR 

2 Chilmark ST 957313 

5 Dinton SU 013322 
13 Kilmington ST 765358 
16 Stourton-with- ST 753353 

Gasper 

21 Teffont ST 99713108 
30 Tisbury ST 95902914 
33 W Tisbury ST 90183039 


DM acc. no. 
50.1976 
68.1976 
51.1978 
20.1976 


19.1978 


64.1976 


3721976 


6 frags. daub or hearth clay 
Blue glass bezel, recent 
Romano-British tessera 


Fragment small whetstone — 
Bronze Age? 


Iron spearhead, sharply defined 
mid-rib, united socket. Possibly 
Iron Age. Fig. 5.14 


Bowl of bronze spoon, frag. iron 
key, frags. daub. Medieval 


Cylindrical glass bead. Romano- 
British 


The only certain identification of a site from finds other than flint and chert was that of medieval 
date near Tisbury (assemblage 30). This appeared to represent an isolated farmstead, possibly an 


assart. 
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Figure 4. Flint and chert assemblages collected in the Vale of Wardour: size and distribution. 
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The distribution, size and composition of the assemblages collected are summarized in Fig. 4. It 
will be seen that fieldwalking concentrated on the area between the chalk downs. The assemblage 
numbers are shown and the central grid reference for each assemblage marked with a cross, some 
circles being displaced for clarity. Only the total number of chert artefacts is shown in each case. 

Two conclusions can be suggested from Fig. 4. Firstly, the assemblages are in general smaller 
than those often collected from sites on chalk. This may be a reflection of the status of the sites. 
Secondly, the use of cherts, principally from the upper Greensand though a small proportion of 
locally obtainable Portland chert is represented, in the Neolithic and Bronze Age industries 
increases towards the broader western part of the Vale. This suggests that the value of some 
classes of implements did not justify journeys of several kilometres to obtain flint, a conclusion 
which can rarely be drawn from the study of assemblages from flint-producing areas. Further- 
more, the predominance of flint in groups from the narrow Nadder Valley to the E of the Vale 
(Fig. 4) may imply that the territories to which these sites belonged included part of the surround- 
ing chalk downland. 

An important Mesolithic site at Teffont (assemblage 21) is discussed below. Of the remainder, 
only an assemblage from Compton Chamberlayne (No. 4, Fig. 6.1-11) of some 200 pieces in 
which the presence of polished tools suggests a Neolithic date, and another of the same size from 
West Tisbury (No. 33, Fig. 7) which is less precisely dateable, were examined. Studies of each are 
preserved in the archive, but the absence of diagnostic tools makes interpretation uncertain. 


ANALYSIS OF A MESOLITHIC INDUSTRY AT TEFFONT (ASSEMBLAGE 21) 
by PHILIP HARDING 


Condition and raw material 

All of the material has been heavily abraded by the effects of agriculture and many of the thinner pieces (see below) have 
been broken completely. Flint is naturally absent from the area but was probably obtained from the chalk. Most of the flint 
is nodular with a hard weathered cortex although one piece of thin tabluar flint was also present. Patination is mixed and 
ranges from a mottled, glossy light blue to blue grey and light grey. 


The material 
Analysis of the material was undertaken because it clearly represented a single industry with deliberate end products: 
blades and bladelets. The following technology is proposed on the basis of the results. 


Preparation of cores 
Flakes probably associated with core preparation are represented by 51 totally cortical flakes, of which 24 (47 per cent) are 
broken, and an indeterminate number of semi-cortical flakes which are included with trimming flakes. The overall small 
quantity of cortex on all flakes (Fig. 8.5) however suggests that core preparation was conducted elsewhere, presumably at 
the flint source. Flakes are generally squat or broad with no dominant crest (Class III: Gingell and Harding 1979) while 
platforms are broad and plain, lacking signs of careful preparation (Fig. 8.4). The lack of guiding flake scar ridges means 
that these are not always the largest flakes produced (Fig. 8.1). Most cortical flakes are uni-directional although two have 
scars from a bi-polar core. This suggests that opposing platforms may have been established at a preparatory stage. 

Core platforms were invariably deliberately constructed, either by the removal of a flake or occasionally by utilization of 
an old flake scar. The remaining 16 (21 per cent) of the 78 core platforms examined utilize thermally fractured surfaces, 
while cortical surfaces were only rarely used. 

Once the basic shaping had been achieved blade production could commence with the removal of a crested blade, to 
establish guiding ridges for the removal of blades. Seven crested blades were found. 


Production 

Production is represented by 146 blades or bladelets, of which 94 (64 per cent) were broken, and by negative blade scars on 
cere surfaces. They contrast sharply with the preparation flakes, being long, thin and ~idged (IA) (Fig. 8). Platforms, 
which are predominantly plain, regularly show abrasion to the dorsal surface of the core to reduce overhang and allow 
percussion near the core edge. This is reflected in the platform width (Fig. 8.4). A minority of blades show evidence of 


Figure 5. Finds from Teffont (assemblage 21). 
1-6 flint cores; 7, 8 core rejuvenation tablets; 9-12 scrapers; 13 Horsham point; 14 iron spearhead. Scales 13, 


1:1; remainder 1:2. 


Figure 6. 


Flint and chert finds from Compton Chamberlayne and other sites. 


1-11 Compton Chamberlayne (assemblage 4): 1-5 scrapers; 6, 7 knives; 8 fabricator, 9 axe butt; 10 polished 
axe butt fragment; 11 polished axe fragment. 


12 scraper (assemblage 27); 13 chert scraper (assemblage 32); 14 knife (assemblage 8); 15 knife (assernblage 32); 
16 polished knife (assemblage 6); 17 petit tranchet derivative (assemblage 18). Scale: all 1:2. 
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SY 


Figure 7. Flints from West Tisbury (assemblage 33). 1-7 scrapers; 8 bifacial tool; 9 piercer. Scale: all 1:2. 


having come from bi-polar cores. This is particularly noticable on four plunging blades where a substantial part of the 
opposing platform was removed. Two cores also show an opposed platform removed by a plunging blade. 

Core control was maintained by platform rejuvenation with the removal of a core rejuvenation tablet, nine of which were 
found (Fig. 5.7 and 8). Similarly truncated flake facets on the dorsal surface of two cores show that a core tablet has been 
removed in core rejuvenation. Minor modification to the angle of percussion by faceting the striking platform was 
apparently only rarely used. Rejuvenation of the core face could be achieved by removal of a large rejuvenation flake, two 
of which were found, or by recresting. One core with a crested edge, prepared in core rejuvenation, has a faceted platform 
where an unsuccessful attempt has been made to modify the flaking angle. 

A total of 313 other flakes, regarded as trimming flakes, were found of which 202 (64 per cent) were broken. The 
generally minimal cortical cover (Fig. 8.5) suggests that the majority are likely to result from modification to the core in 
order to maintain or re-establish blade production. However some of the ridged flakes with cortex may result from pre- 
paratory stages. They show a broad range of length, breadth and shape which is also reflected in the variations in dorsal 
surface characteristics (Fig. 8.6). Butts are normally plain, broad and lack signs of careful preparation. These flakes rarely 
come from bi-polar cores but do sometimes show variations in the direction of percussion. The overwhelming evidence for 
the production of blades and bladelets based on the cores is scarcely matched by their apparent survival or retrieval. This 
may be partially explained as follows: 

(1) The blades/bladelets are the end product and have been removed from the site, leaving only the waste. 

(2) A higher rate of dispersal is likely to occur with the small material, which is also less likely to be visible during 
fieldwalking. 

(3) The blades and bladelets are thinner and more fragile which results in a higher proportion of major breakages. 


Core rejection 

Fifty-four rejected cores (Fig. 5. 1-6), weighing between 128 g and 11 g (average 47 g) were found. Twenty-one are 
bi-polar, sometime with one platform largely subsiduary. 20 are uni-directional and 13 classified as miscellaneous. Four 
_ cores were made on flakes and one on a core rejuvenation tablet. 
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Figure 8. Histograms of a Mesolithic flint industry from Teffont. 


The largest single cause of rejection results from the flaking angle becoming too steep. This is sometimes accompanied 
by recession of the edge of the striking platform and the development of hinge fractures. A total of 45 (55 per cent) 
platforms may have been rejected for this reason. 

Rejection on the basis of size in an industry producing blades and bladelets is difficult to justify. However rejuvenation 
of at least 13 platforms, 17 per cent of all platforms, might have reduced the core size beyond a point at which bladelet 
production would not have been practical. A similar number of platforms were classified as exhausted. 


Hammers 

Although no hammers were recovered a single flint core has a small area of battering which is probably the result of 
hammering. Examination of all complete flakes and blades shows features which most closely correspond to those observed 
by Ohnuma and Bergman (in press) for quartzite stone hammers: well defined point and cone of percussion, concoidal 
ripples on the bulb of percussion and unlipped butt and a pronounced bulb of percussion. This suggests the predominance 
if not exclusive use of hard stone hammers. However the availability of suitable hard hammerstones in the vicinity of the 
site is restricted to flint, sarsen and quartzite, of which only flint is plentiful. It is likely therefore that flint, which results 
in features which are broadly similar to those produced by quartzite hammers, was used in this industry. 


Microlith 
A single Type F (Clark 1934a) microlith was found (Fig. 5. 13). This is an asymmetrical hollow-based point or Horsham 
point. The point is formed at the proximal end of a bladelet by abrupt retouch which extends along one edge. The base is 
formed by a single inverse removal with additional retouch to the dorsal surface. 

No other microliths were found nor was there evidence of the microburin technique. 


Fabricator of pick 
This is made on an elongated flint nodule 90 mm long. It is partially worked on all sides into a rounded rod with pointed 
ends. Modern batter may have removed any traces of wear which may have been present. 
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Backed blade 


Two backed blades or bladelets were found, one of which is 67 mm long and backed by continuous obverse retouch. 


Retouched flakes and blades 

The condition of the material makes it possible that some retouch may not be genuine. The 19 pieces comprise 13 flakes 
and 6 blades. Six pieces have lengths of fine retouch, the remainder is abrupt or semi-abrupt. Obverse retouch pre- 
dominates although five pieces have both obverse and inverse retouch. One piece has a truncation of the proximal end, 
another resembles a crude burin and two pieces, one broken, have a short ‘tang’. 


Scrapers 
Twenty-one end scrapers made on flakes and one made on a broken blade were found. Blanks were selected predominantly 
from larger trimming flakes; the largest measures 55 mm and the shortest 20 mm (average 37 mm), whilst the broadest 
measures 48 mm and narrowest 23 mm (average 36 mm). The blanks are correspondingly squat (average 5:5) and thicker 
than the blade and bladelet products of the industry. Platforms show distinct similarities to those on the trimming flakes 
being on average 5 mm broad, plain and showing very little sign of preparation. Cortical cover is also more common 
although this rarely exceeds 50 per cent coverage. 

Retouch is generally confined to the distal end, although this does sometimes extend along at least one edge. One 
scraper is made on the proximal end of a flake. The convex working edges which vary between 122 mm and 20 mm in 
length (average 49 mm) are formed mainly by abrupt obverse retouch. 


Auls 

Four flakes have points formed by retouch and may represent piercing tools. However the size and condition of the sample 
makes identification difficult. Two of the points, one of which is broken, are elongated and tapering. They have been 
isolated by shallow notches with fine or abrupt obverse retouch. The remaining two points are broader and less 


convincing. 


DISCUSSION 


The number of clearly dateable assemblages of surface finds from the area is small, the most 
important site being at Teffont (No. 21). Here a large number of cores with waste flakes and 
blades are evidence of a single period industry which may be dated to the Mesolithic period on 
technological grounds. Moreover the presence of a distinctive microlith, a Horsham point (Clark 
1934a) may allow a more accurate dating. The form occurs mainly on the Greensand areas of 
Kent, Surrey and Sussex, and has been noted at Selmeston (Clark 1934b), Farnham (Clark and 
Rankine 1939), Abinger (Leakey 1951) and Oakhanger (Rankine and Dimbleby 1960). More 
locally the site can be associated with the upper, unpatinated industry at Downton (Higgs 1959) 
where the industry was dated to the late Mesolithic period. 

The Mesolithic site at Teffont does not stand alone in the area. Artefacts are recorded from the 
adjacent parishes in the Nadder Valley, especially from the Greensand spurs to the south as well 
as from the Wylye valley to the N (Wymer 1977). 

What follows this Mesolithic exploitation is less clear. Indeed the absence of later prehistoric 
material (with the exceptions of the few finds mentioned above and of some well-known finds of 
Bronze Age metalwork, vide VCH Wiltshire 1, pt 1) may be significant. In view of the scarcity of 
evidence of Iron Age settlement, the location of the major hill-fort at Castle Ditches, Tisbury, on 
a spur dominating the Vale less than 3 km from more obvious locations on the northern scarp of 
the Ebble Downs, suggests a distinct function. May it be that instead of a focus for agricultural 
communities Castle Ditches commands an important, wooded hunting chase? Would the preserv- 
ation of such a role for the Vale explain the absence of recorded villas or other settlements of 
Romano-British date (except along the northern edge around Chilmark and Fonthill: Bonney 1968, 
Fig. 1) from an environment that would lead one to expect extensive villa development? Can the 
suggestion of such an extensive estate be pursued to account for the presence of the 7th-century 
‘royal’ burial in a barrow excavated on Swallowcliffe Down (ST 967255) by the late Faith de M. 
Vatcher (Speke in prep.)? 
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Recent Work at the Lower Palaeolithic 
Site at Knowle Farm, Bedwyn 


by F. R. FROOM 


During the early years of this century extensive gravel digging took place at Knowle Farm, 
Bedwyn, SU 256676. Many worked flints of Palaeolithic age were obtained from the gravel, 
notably through the efforts of the Rev. H. G. O. Kendall (Cunnington and Cunnington 1903; 
Dixon 1903; Kendall 1906). The site proved the richest of its kind within a considerable radius 
and remains so to this day. The very large number of Palaeolithic artefacts recovered became 
dispersed through a number of collections, particularly those of the British Museum and the 
museums of Bristol, Devizes, Reading and Salisbury. Many were studied by Dr Derek Roe (1964, 
1968), who selected Knowle as a major site in his survey of the British Lower Palaeolithic. 

It was natural, therefore, that the tenth congress of the International Union for Quaternary 
Research (INQUA), held in 1977, should include amongst its excursions in southern England a 
demonstration of the Knowle Farm deposits. The writer was requested to organize the cutting of a 
small temporary witness section with a Hymac excavator. At the instigation of the writer, the 
excavated material was returned by hand rather than mechanically in order that it could be 
searched, and a useful collection of Palaeolithic artefacts was recovered. 


THE EXCAVATION 


The return of the land to agricultural use has all but erased traces of the gravel pit. However, after 
reference to the old records, it is just possible to identify its main outline. At the time of the 
INQUA congress the whole area was under crop, but a small trench was sited at the edge of the 
field next to the farm buildings, probably on or just inside the western periphery of the old gravel 
pit. The actual location of the trench was some 8-10 m into the field at the N E end of the 
farmyard, about 12 m from the S E corner of the silage pit and about 8 m N of the grain silos. 

The moment the Hymac began operating, it was obvious that made or very disturbed ground 
was being exposed. With so little time and space available, it was necessary to dig where the 
disturbance seemed least. In the event, up to 5 m of undisturbed deposits were revealed. Although 
the made ground proved firm and stable, much of the gravel beneath was anything but, and the 
risk of a major collapse severely limited the work in the trench. Eventually, the writer was left 
with a steep-sided hole some 4 m long, 3 m wide, and with a maximum depth of 6 m. 

The spoil heap had no simple structure, and when palaeoliths were recovered there was no 
certain indication of the part of the trench from which they had originated. Frequently similar 
types of artefact were found at about the same time. The writer had the impression that the 
excavation of a large trench by hand would give the definite possibility of a typological sequence 
being recovered. All that can be stated here with confidence is that one handaxe was found im situ 
in the section near the top, and others were hand-dug from near the base of the section. 


THE NATURE OF THE DEPOSITS (Fig. 1) 


- By the very nature of the excavation, the following account cannot be exhaustive. 

Below the modern plough-soil there existed a layer some 1—1% m in thickness. This could be 
subdivided into several units which appeared to be interleaved. Individually, zones of very clean 
gravel could be recognized, together with zones of dirty gravel, gravelly soil and material . 
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Figure 1. ‘Two sections showing the stratification. 


containing brick and tile, also modern rubbish. The structure of this deposit was entirely con- 
sistent with the dumping of cart-loads of unwanted material, perhaps associated with some 
building work on the farm. Some of the dumped gravel was unlike anything subsequently 
revealed in the trench below. One or two of the palaeoliths may have come from this recently 
displaced gravel. 

Undisturbed gravel lay immediately below the dumped material, without a buried topsoil 
intervening. This would offer confirmation that the trench was sited within the old pit and that 
the full sequence of deposits was not present. (There was no trace of the sandy drift covering the 
gravel which early accounts refer to.) As much as 2-3 m of deposit may have been removed by the 
gravel diggers. 

The layer of undisturbed gravel extended more or less uniformly over the area of the trench and 
was approximately 2 m in thickness. Presumably it had been thicker. For convenience it will be 
called the ‘Upper gravel’. Its colour and structure varied; somewhat lighter in colour than the 
gravels below, it was generally a brownish ochre, on occasion a more yellowish ochre. Zones of 
different shades of colour occurred at random. The gravel was quite unsorted, mostly less than 5 
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cm in size but with occasional cobbles up to 20 cm. When those pieces with a marked asymmetry 
were examined, the orientation of the longer axis appeared quite random. The general appearance 
and character of this Upper gravel indicated that it was a solifluction deposit. A handaxe was 
discovered im situ in the W face of the trench, 1 m from the top of the Upper gravel, partially 
obscured by a large (20 cm) nodule of flint. Neither was much abraded. The varied nature of the 
Upper gravel indicated that it had incorporated material from several origins. Well-rounded 
pebbles from Tertiary strata were noted, and also highly irregular and clearly undamaged nodules 
of flint originating from the chalk or from clay-with-flint deposits. In either case little transport is 
evidenced. It is likely that many of the palaeoliths recovered from the spoil dump came from this 
solifluction gravel. 

Below the Upper gravel the trench took on a much more complex aspect; each of the four 
sections revealed different features and structures. (The N face was so unstable that detailed 
examination proved impossible.) 

In the W section the Upper gravel rested on chalk that had weathered to a fine, powdery, easily 
worked material. Within this powdered chalk there were pipes, seams and pockets of sandy silt, 
often containing flint nodules. Frequently a thin seam — a few millimetres — of red clay existed 
at the interface of the weathered chalk and the sandy silt, possibly the result of solution activity. 
In some instances the sandy silt capped the weathered chalk; at least in part it could be a loessic 
material. The finely divided chalk rested on more massive closely jointed chalk which appeared to 
have undergone little weathering. In the W section the exact nature of the junction of the Upper 
gravel with the powdery chalk was obscured by a feature resulting from cryoturbation which 
spanned virtually the whole width of the section. 

When the base of the trench was hand-cleared, a small depression was noted in the chalk, filled 
with a tenacious red clay containing particularly large flint nodules (one of the largest measured 40 
x 12 X 28 cm). This was presumed to be a deposit of clay-with-flint; it is difficult to envisage this 
deposit as having been brought to the site — by solifluction for example. Presumably it is a relict 
deposit, and indicates the possibility of Lower Palaeolithic surfaces being sealed and preserved in 
the area. 

In contrast to the W section, the E section disclosed almost no trace of chalk despite being 
nearly 2 m deeper. In this section, the Upper gravel rested very largely on a comparatively fine- 
grained layer, approximately 25 cm thick, principally a silty sand but containing occasional lenses 
of grit and patches of small gravel. Additionally, this layer in the S section contained broken flint 
nodules and occasional small pieces of chalk. The S section also indicated that this layer related to 
the finely divided material capping the weathered chalk — if it was not actually continuous with 
It. 

Beneath the sandy layer there was approximately 2 m of gravel — the ‘Middle gravel’. In colour 
it tended to be a brownish shade, due no doubt to heavy iron staining. Although generally fairly 
small, the gravel contained nodules frequently to 10 cm and some much larger. Viewed in section 
it seemed to differ from the Upper gravel, although granulometric analysis showed them to be 
very similar. Possibly similar elements had combined to produce somewhat different structures. 
There appeared to be a very limited degree of sorting. Small seams of evenly sized gravel with a 
marked lack of fines could be identified but overall the 2 m thickness lacked a coherent structure. 
The most interesting feature exhibited by the Middle gravel, and by the lower part of the E. 
section as a whole, was a distinct displacement downwards from N to S — which is against the 
natural slope. In contrast the Upper gravel seemed more uniformly bedded across the trench. The 
-impression of sagging given by the Middle gravel, the layer of sandy material upon which it rested 
and a group of large flint nodules (Fig. 1) all suggest a downwards displacement. With such a 
restricted exposure, it is not possible to identify this feature with certainty. It could be a solution 
hollow in the chalk formed subsequent to the deposition of the lower strata, or a feature created 
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by mechanical erosion rather than by chemical solution; the coombe as a whole presumably owes 
its existence to one or more periods of fluvial activity, at least in the widest sense. 

The lower layer of sandy material was very similar to the upper but was more extensive, 
spanning the whole of the E section. In addition to occasional patches of gravel and well-defined 
lenses of grit, it contained pockets of clay (most likely derived from the clay-with-flint) where it 
butted against the chalk. 

The final deposit, the “Lower gravel’, was generally very similar in appearance to the Middle 
gravel but much darker in colour. During preparation of a sample taken for granulometric 
analysis, a well-made handaxe was discovered. Previously, another handaxe had been hand-dug 
from the base of the trench during final clearing operations. Thus Palaeolithic artefacts were 
definitely identified with the top and bottom of the section. To judge from the patination, staining 
and fines adhering to them, many of the palaeoliths recovered originated from the Middle gravel. 

Thus the Pleistocene deposits remaining undisturbed in modern times can be sub-divided into 
five units, but there is no substantial evidence to equate any of the five units with truly separate 
periods and/or conditions. Indeed, the Upper and Middle gravels were very similar in many 
respects. Granulometric analysis did suggest that the Lower gravel was somewhat coarser than the 
other two, but more extensive sampling would be necessary to confirm this result. 

This stratigraphic sequence is almost certainly incomplete, since the true top of the section, 
including the ‘sandy drift’, was evidently missing. (However, the southern side of the field in 
which the pit exists does not expose gravel or anything like it when ploughed. Instead there 
appears to be a substantial depth of a sandy soil — probably the ‘sandy drift’. On the surface were 
rather nondescript cores and flakes, mostly patinated white or blue-white, of a character that 
would normally be classified as ‘Neolithic’.) Nor was there any trace of the very mobile ‘pea’ gravel 
noted by the present farmer during building work, some 30 m S W of the trench, and reported to 
be extremely loose and unstable. 

It would be very unwise to advance any detailed explanation for the sections in view of the 
nature of the excavation. A crucial problem is the hollow revealed by the E and S sections. If it 
resulted from fluvial activity, then presumably it would have been cut when the Kennet catch- 
ment area generated a high flow rate because the chalk, rendered impermeable by permafrost, was 
unable to absorb the water. As the coombe was cut deeper, such channels would be superseded by 
others. Latterly, in the closing stages of such a cold period, solifluction could be expected. The 
formation of a solution hollow has very different implications. Chalk rendered impermeable by 
permafrost is clearly not susceptible to solution in percolating ground water. The solution of chalk 
is most rapid under warm climate conditions when the ground water is charged with carbon 
dioxide derived from the soil atmosphere. The amount of carbon dioxide generated in the soil is 
clearly related to the level of biological activity in the soil — although the situation is very comp- 
licated with many factors involved. A solution hollow would imply that the Upper (solifluction) 
gravel considerably post-dates the Lower and Middle gravels, an intervening warm period of some 
duration being necessary for the formation of the solution hollow. 

It is safe to conclude that the deposits probably accumulated over a considerable period of time, 
as a result of several processes all relating to cold-climate conditions. Further, these deposits 
represent the more massive and durable residues of strata culled from a wide area. Some palaeo- 
liths have evidently travelled only a short distance, whereas others, heavily battered and rolled, 
indicate a much greater degree of transportation; the same is true of the unworked nodules which 
constitute the gravels. It is likely that a proportion of the material was subject to several periods of 
erosion—deposition. The main period of activity was possibly during the Wolstonian stage, but at 
least rearrangement of some of the deposits during the Devensian may have taken place. However, 
it must be stressed that there is no real evidence for dating, and an Anglian rather than a 
Wolstonian date could not be discounted. 
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Figure 2. Handaxes, Group 1. 


THE ARTEFACTS 


The assemblage, approximately 70 identifiable pieces, consists of handaxes, some finely worked, 
as well as flakes and shatter-pieces presumed to have been associated with handaxe manufacture. 
The occurence of these waste products encourages the belief that working floors once existed not 
far away. The various items differ in the degree of staining/patination, the extent to which they 
are abraded, the nature of the material from which they have been made, and in their typology. It 
is likely that several sites have contributed, through geological agencies, to the collection. 

For the purposes of description the artefacts have been sorted into three major typological 
groups. This was initially achieved by simple visual examination. Metrical analysis (Roe 1964, 
1968) confirmed the initial sorting, very few handaxes being regrouped. 

A number of pieces in the collection exhibited ‘Knowle gloss’, areas of a very high gloss, rather 
glass-like in appearance, which is taken to be reprecipitated silica. It was also observed on totally 
unworked flints, both on natural fracture surfaces and on purely cortical areas. The gloss pre- 
sumably represents an entirely natural phenomenon. Since pieces with gloss are rare and seem to 
occur at random, the process would seem to predate the deposition of the pieces in the gravel. 


Group 1 handaxes (Fig. 2) 
These are broadly a pointed ovate type, although few actually quantify as true ovates by Roe’s 
definition (Roe 1968, 24). The type appears to show a slight but definite asymmetry, one side 
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Figure 3. Handaxes, Group 2. 


tending to a slightly angular outline while the other is more curved (Fig. 2). Most retain ‘at least 
some cortex, especially at the butt; the variable nature of the cortex may reflect the use of flint 
from more than one source. Generally, they present a well-knapped appearance. They normally 
exhibit scars of some 10—20 flakes of an area of 2 or more sq. cm. 

The degree of rolling and staining is variable; generally it is only moderate and in a few cases 
relatively slight. 

As a whole, the group is reasonably coherent. Size is somewhat variable, but five speciments, 
all fairly small, constitute a more closely defined sub-set (Fig. 2.3, 2.6, 2.7). ! 

A few other pieces in the assemblage which appear to be broken or unfinished correlate 
reasonably well with this group. 


Group 2 handaxes (Fig. 3) 

This group, less coherent than the previous one, again includes one reasonably distinct sub-group. 
Generally, the handaxes in this group are pointed, with straight — if rather irregular — sides. 
Two very similar examples, however, appear to have had concave sides and, in outline, may have 
been of the ‘ficron’ type; unfortunately, both are broken (Fig. 3.7). The whole group is inclined to 
be narrow and relatively thick. The majority retain some cortex, not necessarily restricted to the 
butt. Mostly, they present a rather crude appearance. There are usually 7-15 existing flake scars 
greater than 2 sq. cm per handaxe. These traits are most fully developed in the main sub-group, 
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Figure 4. Handaxes: 1, Group 2; 2-6: Group 3. 


which is approximately one-third of the complete group; additionally, in this sub-group, the size is 
reduced (Fig. 3.3, 3.6). 

As with the previous group, the degree of staining and rolling is variable. Several are, however, 
quite heavily rolled. 

Also assigned. to this group are four handaxe butts. Two of these are from relatively large 
handaxes and display rather more extensive — if somewhat coarse — flaking (Fig. 4.1). 


Group 3 handaxes (Fig. 4) 
This group of eight artefacts forms a loosely-knit series in which the maximum breadth is roughly 
halfway along the major axis, thus they qualify as ovates. Additionally, all have essentially 
unworked butts and other large areas of cortex. Virtually the only working has been the prepara- 
tion of a point by the removal of relatively few flakes. The unworked areas commonly exhibit 
various purely natural protuberances. Four of these handaxes are relatively large. 

Except for one example, the degree of rolling and staining varies from only moderate to very 


slight. 


The remainder of the collection 
After the bulk of the handaxes had been placed in one of the three major groups described above, 
a number of items were left. These are now briefly described. 
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Three quite extensively rolled handaxes, very similar to each other, could not be satisfactorily 
included in the main groupings, as their precise original shape cannot be accurately determined. 

Another handaxe is included in this final section since it, too, does not fit the main analysis. 

What appears to be the tip half of a large handaxe was recovered. It probably broke during 
manufacture since a very small area of cortex is present at the extreme tip. 

Two other pieces may represent either small very crude pointed handaxes or items abandoned 
unfinished. 

Another piece is clearly an unfinished handaxe, most probably of group | type. There are three 
other pieces which are taken to be very crude, probably unfinished, handaxes. 

A further seven items form a distinctive group, as they are made from similar flint and have 
very similar staining. Mostly they evidence little or no rolling. Indeed, one or two are remarkably 
sharp. They include both varyingly uncompleted handaxes and shatter-pieces. 

Finally there are about a dozen flakes; all but one could be regarded as by-products of handaxe 
manufacture — the exception may be a Clactonian flake. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS OF THE HANDAXES 


The handaxes were analysed by the method of Roe (1964, 1968). Before setting out the results, it 
is necessary to consider a number of relevant points. 

Firstly, the sample is small; even where butts may be included (thickness—breadth ratio), the 
sample numbers less than 50. Thus the results are statistcally less reliable than Roe’s original set, 
which was based on over 450 handaxes. 

Secondly, the samples are not, in all probability, of equal status. The collection recovered by 
the writer was taken from one particular spot at the western edge of the old pit. Roe’s was from a 
museum collection, which may have originated, at least in part, from the efforts of the workmen 
who dug the gravel. It is questionable whether a sample so built up was truly representative. 
Cruder and more heavily rolled forms especially may be under-represented. Further, his sample 
was presumably drawn from the whole pit, the main face of which extended some 150 yards. 

Thirdly, there is the difficult question of error introduced by the analytical method. Although a 
well-made handaxe is a very regular object, it does not have a simple rigid symmetry. Some 
handaxes, including finely made examples, are distinctly asymmetrical. The three primary 
measurements, length—breadth-thickness, are not independent quantities since they are taken 
along axes which are mutually at right angles. The major axis is not uniquely defined but is 
identified — to a degree subjectively — by the operator taking the measurements. There is also a 
degree of freedom in the plane perpendicular to that axis, which contains the breadth and thick- 
ness axes. As a consequence, the same person working with the same set of handaxes on separate 
occasions would not reproduce exactly the same results. A greater degree of variance will accrue 
when different workers attempt the analysis — even when they work to the same nominal defini- 
tions. Another complication is introduced by the variability in the condition of the artefacts, from 
relatively sharp to heavily rolled specimens; in some cases the extreme tip is clearly broken off. 
Consequently, a degree of estimation is involved when measuring the more obviously damaged 
specimens. (If this was not done, then two otherwise identical samples of the same industrial 
tradition, from different sites, if subjected to different amounts of abrasion, would yield different 
results when submitted to metrical analysis: clearly, an undesirable situation.) 

The above considerations indicate that considerable caution must be employed when comparing 
sets of metrical data — especially when two or more workers are involved. Reluctantly, after 
working for many years with Mesolithic material, the present writer has come to the conclusion 
that metrical analysis, although very valuable, is a technique which can never be used to resolve 

fine detail. 
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Values of thickness/breadth (x 1000) 


351— 401— 451— SOl- 551- 601— 651-— 7O0I- 751— 801— 851- 
400 450 500 550 600 650 700 750 800 850 900 


Group | 1 3 3 5 = 2 Z 1 ze B z 
Group 2 > = s 1 1 3 4 6 l 1 2 
Group 3 = - 2 - 2 1 3 3 = l = 
and misc. 

Total 1 3 5 6 3 6 7 10 l 2 2 


Table 1. Thickness—breadth measurements. 


The analysis of thickness—breadth measurements (Table 1) 
Compared to length, thickness and breadth are relatively insensitive to abrasion. Consequently, 
this analysis was possible on 46 artefacts. 

The two major groups of handaxes are clearly resolved, group 2 being markedly thicker. If the 
results as a whole are compared with those of Roe (1968), there is considerable disagreement. 
However, if group 2 handaxes are removed from the analysis then the correlation is very good; in 
fact, the means are identical. 


The classification into pointed and ovate forms (Yable 2) 

Superficially, this analysis produced a very different result compared to Roe’s (1968), irrespective 
of whether or not group 2 handaxes are included. Whereas Roe identified his sample as ovate- 
dominated (more than 60 per cent with L}:L equal or greater than 0.351), the present writer found 
exactly the opposite — the majority were of pointed type (values of Ly:L less than 0.351). 
However the mean values are not very different: Roe (1968) records 0.382 as against 0.355 for 
those recovered by the writer. 

The apparent discrepancy bears no great significance, especially in view of the similarity of the 
means, because this analysis is particularly subject to error. Neither quantity is capable of exact 
definition, length depending both upon the orientation of the handaxe and its state of preservation. 
The quantity Lj, in some instances, can be varied considerably by small changes in the orient- 
ation of the handaxe. This error may not be random, because individual workers may subcon- 
sciously always deviate in one direction — tending to maximize or minimize the value of L) — 
thus introducing a systematic error. Ultimately, the distinction between ovate and pointed hand- 
axes is made by reference to the third decimal place — 0.350 is pointed, but 0.351 is ovate. In the 
case of the Knowle sample, length is commonly between 70 mm and 120 mm, and L; may have 


Values of Lj/L ratio (x 1000) 
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Table 2. Shape. 
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Figure 5. Handaxe shape. 


an uncertainty as large as 4 mm, so individual values of the Lj:L ratio may not have a precision 
exceeding 0.02. If a proportion of the handaxes shown in Table 2 in the 0.301-0.350 column were 
transferred to the 0.351—0.400 column then the balance of ovate to pointed forms could change 
radically. 


Detailed analysis of shape — the B,:B, ratio (Fig. 5) 

In view of the small number of handaxes and the degree of undertainty in the segregation between 
ovate and pointed types a single diagram has been drawn. The principal result, once again, has 
been the resolution of the group | handaxes from those of group 2. The diagram does not differ 
greatly from Roe’s (1968), although some of the group 2 handaxes fall in a region sparsely pop- 
ulated in Roe’s diagram; these particular handaxes centre on (approximately) the coordinates 0.55, 
0.50. 
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With a relatively small sample, it would be unwise to draw firm conclusions from the evidence set 
out above. Nonethcless, the writer feels, on balance, that the assemblage definitely does not 
represent the products of a single industrial tradition. Rather, both the geological and archaeo- 
logical evidence point to many sites, in some cases perhaps quite divergent, as having contributed 
to the assemblage. 
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An Excavation at Stonehenge, 1981 


by DERMOT BOND with contributions by MICHAEL PITTS and HILARY HOWARD 


INTRODUCTION 


In the autumn of 1980 the two ends of a tarmac path were laid over the bank and ditch on the W 
side of Stonehenge: along the course of a medieval hollow way (RCHM (England) 1979, PI. II). 
The intervening section, to be completed during April 1981, raised the possibility that the S part 
of this path would encroach on undisturbed ground. The path lies in the segment of the 
monument not excavated by Atkinson or Hawley, although the record of earlier disturbance is 
imprecise and it is uncertain where other work might have taken place. The construction of the 
path was also seen as an opportunity to establish the presence and position of Y holes 20 and 21 
which were assumed to lie partly on the line of the hollow way (Newall 1959). The Central 
Excavation Unit, Department of the Environment, was asked to undertake this work under the 
author’s direction. 

The objects together with the archive have been deposited in the Salisbury Museum; a copy is 
available in the National Monuments Record, 25 Savile Row, London. 
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Figure 1. Line of path with position of Y holes and trenches. 
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Figure 2. Trench 1, with section through layer of stone; 14. 


DESCRIPTION 


The N part of the course of the path had been levelled from the natural chalk to the present 
ground surface with steel rails and brick rubble in 1922 and was therefore not investigated. Three 
trenches were excavated across the remaining part (Fig. 1) to establish whether this had also been 
disturbed. Trenches 2 and 3, although lowered to the base of the path (c. 20 cm), revealed only 
recent chalk make-up below the turf. However the most southerly trench, | (Fig. 2), indicated 
that a possible undisturbed horizon of flint and other stone survived above the surface of the 
natural chalk, but had been truncated on its W side by the hollow way. This trench was con- 
sequently extended within the limits of the tarmac path to establish the extent of this layer (14). A 
wedge-shaped area 10 m in length and 1.50 m wide at its S W end was uncovered (Fig. 2). This 
lay below a layer of clean yellowish brown loam (13) which contained a few natural flint frag- 
ments. The stony horizon was c. 8 cm thick and consisted of patinated frost-cracked flint and flint 
debitage with fragments of dolerite, rhyolite and sarsen, with a single piece of micaceous sand- 
stone like that of the Altar stone. The layer was compact with a slightly loose surface and appears 
to be similar to that recorded as overlying Aubrey Hole 31 (Atkinson 1979). The edge of 
Atkinson’s trench could be seen to have removed the southern edge of 14 (Fig. 2). 

The position of all flint and stone in this layer was plotted and the residue then removed by c. 1 
m squares and wet sieved through a 44-inch screen (Fig. 3). The results showed a significant 
concentration of stone and flint flakes as the bank was approached, though the flint was more 
dispersed. The north part of the layer consisted almost entirely of naturally fractured patinated 

. flint. 
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Figure 3. Distribution of stone and artefacts within layer 14. 


The position of Y holes 20 and 21 was established (Figs. 1 and 2) in the positions indicated in 
Newall’s plan. This identification was only possible immediately in advance of the laying of the 
foundation of the new path, and as the development in no way interfered with these features no 
excavation was considered necessary. 


FINDS 


Flint (identification by Michael Pitts) 
126 flakes were identified, 110 from context 14, 15 from context 13 immediately above. Most were 
heavily patinated with few fresh flakes. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a retouched point, possibly a hafted drill bit paralleled at North Bersted, 
Sussex (Bedwin and Pitts 1978) from a ‘settlement layer’ which produced Beaker material. 


Stone (identification by Hilary Howard) 
Seven types of stone were identified in layer 14 (Fig. 3). The proportions by weight were as 
follows: 
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Ophitic dolerite 8.7% 
Rhvyolitic tuff 3.7% 
Basic tuff 4.3% 
Saccaroidal sarsen 77.0% 
Intermediate sarsen 0.29% 
Hard sarsen 4.6% 


Micaceous sandstone 0.86% 


One piece of sarsen had been smoothed. 


Pottery (identified by D.M. Bond) 

There were nine plain flint-gritted abraded sherds. 

One was decorated and of food vessel type (cf. Fig. 3, no. 74). It is illustrated in Fig. 4. It has a 
black sandy fabric, brown patination, grog inclusions. The rim is expanded, with rows of fine 
whipped cord impression on rim and outer surface. 


DISCUSSION 


Although the undisturbed area uncovered during the excavation was limited, a few points may be 
raised in the light of comments which have been made concerning other deposits within the 
monument. No recent material was recovered from layer 14 which was sieved. Indeed with the 
single exception of a clipped short cross penny of Henry II, there was no material which could 
definitely be assigned to a period later than the Iron Age. Atkinson (1979, 213) has interpreted the 
stone-rich layer in the centre of the monument as a metalled surface laid down before the 17th 
century AD. If this is so in the present case it is difficult to explain the spatial distribution of the 
stone and flint concentration within 5.0 m of the tail of the bank. This suggests rather that the 
material could be partly derived from prehistoric activity in the lee of the bank. Hilary Howard 
who examined the stone fragments thinks that they are unlikely to have been a product of delib- 
erate destruction, so a derivation from the abandonment of souvenir material would not be 
convincing. 

The excavators also considered the possibility that the stone derived from Hawley’s series of 
excavations, but the siting of his ‘Stone Parks’ (Hawley 1921 et seq.) is known, as is the destination 
of the stone and that from Gowland’s excavation in 1901 (Gowland 1902; Pitts pers. comm.). This 
is relevant in that the spoil was sieved in both cases, and if it had been spread could account for a 
clean stone layer. 


Figure 4. Flint point and decorated sherd from layer 14. 
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Finally it would be instructive to know if a comparable layer, covered by a worm-sorted layer 
similar to 13, exists beyond the bank on the S side of the enclosure. 
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Bronze Age and Hallstatt Finds from 
Rangebourne, Potterne 


by ANNE TURNBULL 


The three bronze artefacts described below were found in close association in 1981 in marshy land 
on the N side of the Rangebourne Valley, at NGR ST 99855985, just beneath a narrow neck 
of land in the grounds of Broadleas House, Roundway, but within the parish of Potterne at its 
northern edge. Plantation and landscaping have unfortunately obliterated any evidence of 
defensive features, as may have occurred at the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age site at 
Blackberry, Potterne, which lies just over half a mile to the SW. In the vicinity of the bronzes were 
found 14 sherds of Late Bronze Age — Early Iron Age pottery, one of which was decorated with 
finger-impressions on the shoulder, together with Roman and Medieval pottery. Further details of 
the context are, however, lacking owing to the circumstances of their discovery, which did not 
occur under controlled archaeological conditions. The bronzes have been presented by the land- 
owner to Devizes Museum, where their accession numbers are 76.1981.1, 3 and 2 respectively. 

As in the case of the other two bronzes, the awl/tracer tool (Fig. 1) is in fragmentary condition, 
lacking one of its ends, and hence precise determination of the implement’s function is precluded; 
the length of the existing fragment is 33.5 mm, that of the original object being estimated as in the 
region of 50 mm. The central portion of the tool is square-sectioned, tapering towards the 
surviving, pointed, end in circular-sectioned form and in rectangular-sectioned form towards the 
missing end, suggestive of this having been chisel-edged; in longitudinal section it is lozengic. 

As Rowlands has observed (1975, 88) the awl/tracer-tool has a long currency from the Early to 
the Late Bronze Age, but the closest parallels for the implement under consideration derive from 
Late Middle Bronze Age and Late Bronze Age contexts. One such example was found on the floor 
of Hut | in the settlement at Chalton, Hampshire (Cunliffe, 1970, Pl. II; Fig. 5.7) and others 
occur in the Bishopsland, Co. Kildare, and Glentrool, Kirkcudbrightshire, hoards (Eogan 1964, 
Fig. 5.9; Coles 1959-60, Pl. 1.5), while examples from Late Bronze Age contexts include those 
from the Breiddin, Powys, Heathery Burn, Co. Durham, (Inv. Arch. GB 55.10.7.89), and the 
Thorndon, Suffolk, hoard (Inv. Arch GB 11.5). The closely similar tool from Rams Hill, 
Berkshire, (Rowlands 1975, 88 Fig. 3.1.16) is not a helpful chronological indicator as it occurred 
merely as a residual item in Late Iron Age — Roman ploughsoil at the entrance to the enclosure. 
The date of that from All Cannings Cross, Wiltshire (Cunnington 1923, Pl. 19.3) is equally 
problematic; while tha awl may be contemporary with a fragmentary Armorican axe (Cunnington 
1923, Pl. 18.3), the methods of excavation and recording preclude certainty. Opinion is divided as 
to the function of these implements depending on which end (if indeed either, pace Rowlands 
1976, 48) is envisaged as having been hafted; Coles has suggested that some may have served as 
pointed punches for producing pointille decoration on metalwork, but equally the chisel edges of 
some such tools display undoubted evidence of use, presumably on wood or leather. As observed 
above, the condition of the Potterne tool precludes determination of its function. 

Despite the fragmentary and misshapen condition of the second item, a curved D-sectioned 
bronze band with plain, solid, hemispherical nodes at 5 mm intervals (Fig. 2), it is nevertheless 
recognizable as part of a bossed or ‘nut-moulded’ bracelet. Bracelets with protruding bosses, 

whether solid, hollow, decorated or plain, have a long currency, originating in central Europe at 
the Hallstatt B-C transition (Verron 1976, 805), occurring in Hallstatt C and D contexts in 
western, central and southern European contexts (Freidin 1980, 82—3; Kossack 1959, Taf. 13.14; 
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Eo Figure 1. Awl/tracer 


(76.1981.1). Scale 2:1. 


Figure 2. D-sectioned band 
(76.1981.3). Seale 2:1. 


Peroni, 1973, Figs. 4.7 and 7.11; respectively), and continuing into the La Tene period both on 
the Continent and in Britain (Stead 1965; Clarke 1971). While the closest British parallel for the 
fragment under consideration, that from Cold Kitchen Hill, Wiltshire, (Nan Kivell 1927-9, 
141-2) is not chronologically helpful, having been discovered as a surface find on a badly stratified 
and little understood settlement complex, three closely similar examples from NW France derive 
from well-dated contexts. One such bracelet was found wedged inside the socket of one of the 
Armorican axes which comprised the hoard at St Bugan, Loudeac, Cotes du Nord, (Briard 1965, 
275) associated with a radio-carbon date of 570+ 110 b.c. (Gsy-42: Radiocarbon, 1966, 136), while 
two further examples came from secure contexts within Hallstatt D tumuli at Le Rocher, 
Plougoumelen, Morbihan (Giot 1976, 782, Fig. 1.2) and La Cambe, Calvados (Verron 1976, 
805-6, Fig. 1.22) — and such a date range may reasonably be applied to the two Wiltshire 
examples. The dates of the remaining bronze bracelets known from England and Wales, (from the 
Thames; Scarborough, Yorkshire; Clynnog, Caernarvonshire; Mount Batten, Devon, and East 
Yorkshire) and of the iron examples (such as those from Barbury Castle, Wiltshire), have not been 
discussed here; while such ornaments belong to the general category of bossed bracelets they are 
considered too dissimilar both in style and form to the Potterne example to merit consideration. 
In view of the date of the foregoing artefact it is tempting to identify the third item in the group 
— a curved, spiral-twisted rod of square cross-section with a plain, hooked terminal (Fig. 3) — as 
a bucket-handle, so similar does it appear to a type of handle current on the Continent during 
Hallstatt C-D (Sprockhoff 1930). Such an attribution is, however, implausible, owing to the 
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Figure 3. Spiral-twisted rod 
(76.1981.2). Scale 1:1. 


fragility of the object; the diameter of the terminal is only 2 mm, and the thickness of the 
remainder a mere 4 mm, less than half the dimensions of the tightly twisted handle from the 
Hallstatt D ribbed pail from Weybridge, Surrey, (BM 1907.7—15.1) — which is, moreover, the 
sole example of the type in Britain. It therefore seems more plausible to regard it rather as a 
fragment from a spiral-twisted neckring, to which class of ornament it is comparable both in style 
and dimensions. Such objects — some 50 of which are known mainly from East Anglia, Wessex 
and Somerset — date almost exclusively to the Taunton industrial phase and the equivalent Late 
Middle Bronze Age traditions in Scotland and Ireland. Two examples from Southern England 
occur in Late Bronze Age contexts, but a similarly late date for the Potterne example ought not to 
be advanced on the basis of such evidence; that from the Green End Road, Cambridge, hoard, 
which also contains a barbed spear-head and a bugle-shaped object, is thought to be a residual 
item, while that from the Lulworth, Dorset, hoard is manufactured from fine, rectangular- 
sectioned wire rather than from bronze rod. 

As stated earlier, the three bronzes were not found under controlled archaeological conditions, 
and consequently nothing is known about their context and stratigraphic relationship. These 
grounds militate against attributing the term ‘hoard’ to the collection (an opinion which is 
reinforced by the presence of the bossed bracelet), for to do so might simply be to conflate 
disparate material — perhaps even settlement debris — into an artificial grouping. In the absence 
of further information it would be imprudent to do more than detail the currency of the three 
objects, and hence any attempt to reconcile their dates, or to equate the bronzes with the sherds 
found in the vicinity, has been avoided; elucidation of these relationships will only be achieved 
through archaeological investigation — the execution of which is strongly urged. 
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Early Roman Military Metalwork from Wiltshire 


by NICHOLAS GRIFFITHS 


In his paper “The Roman military advance under Ostorius Scapula’, published in 1960', Graham 
Webster included a catalogue of military objects from southern Britain. In a footnote he observed 
that there were some items likely to have escaped his notice,” and for Wiltshire this was indeed the 
case; no items from the county appear in the catalogue although a few existed in the collections of 
both Devizes and Salisbury museums. These and more recent discoveries have made it worth- 
while to offer this supplement to Dr Webster’s catalogue. 

With the exception of clear categories such as armour and weapons, it cannot be said with 
certainty that an item is specifically ‘military’. Civilians wore belts and rode horses and may have 
had similar buckles and harness trappings to those used by the army; some objects may have 
found their way from military to civilian hands, or vice versa, as they do today. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that some types of belt fitting and horse harness are very common on military sites and rare 
on civilian ones, especially in the period covered by this paper, the mid to late Ist century AD. 
These then, may reasonably be considered as ‘military’ objects. 

The purpose of the following catalogue is simply to list the objects and provide parallels for 
them, and to note any previous publication, rather than to imply military occupation of specific 
sites. Where other finds from the site may have some relevance these have been noted, and for this 
information I am indebted to Dr Paul Robinson. Some items are clearly casual losses, which may 
have occurred some distance from any military establishment. 

Apart from one early find (no. 23), material from Wanborough has been omitted, as it will 
appear in the final excavation report now in preparation. For three items from the recent 
excavations, published in 1980, see the note following no. 23. It may be noted that several of the 
objects have their best parallels in the later Ist or early 2nd centuries AD and since current 
evidence suggests that military occupation in the West Country and South-West may continue 
into the 70s? it has been felt best to include these objects. 


THE CATALOGUE 


Atworth Villa 

1 Bronze Scabbard loop. Loops of this type are the Roman development of the earlier Iron Age 
scabbard loop, which was rather shorter and fastened on the back of the scabbard. The Roman 
type is more elaborate and apparently fastened to the front of the scabbard with the belt (worn 
over the shoulder as a baldric) passing right around the scabbard and through the loop; this is one 
of several ways in which the scabbard could be attached (cf. no. 17). 

Although this type is common in the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD, examples are known from 
Cirencester,* Gloucester,* Silchester® and the hoard from Fremington Hagg, Yorkshire’; all 
probably dating to the mid to late Ist century. Both the Cirencester and Silchester loops have the 
same cross design at the tip. 


lL. Arch. J., 1i5 (1958), p. 49ff. 
2. Arch. J., 115 (1958), p- 69, note 1. 


Cirencester Excavations, | (1982), p. 114 and Fig. 39, no. 130. 

Gloucester City Museum: unpublished. 

3. e.g. Cirencester: J. Wacher and A McWhirr, Cirencester G. C. Boon, Roman Silchester (1957), p. 90 and Fig. 11, no. 5. 
Excavations, \ (1982) esp. p. 22; Exeter: P. Bidwell, Roman R. M. Butler (ed.), Soldier and Civilian in Roman Yorkshire 
Exeter: Fortress and Town (1980), p. 14. (1971), p. 120 and Fig. 16, nos. 82 and 83. 
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Atworth Excavation no. 2195. Unpublished. (Atworth Roman villa, excavated in 1937-8 by A. 
Shaw Mellor,* has been re-excavated recently by J. Erskine, to whom I am indebted for inform- 
ation about this object prior to his report and for his permission to include it here.) 


Box (from Church Cottage, very close to if not on the site of Box Villa) 

2 Bronze crescentic pendant. Although this is of simple form and not necessarily military, the 
late-lst-century tombstone of the cavalryman Flavinus at Hexham? shows a similar pendant 
hanging from his horse’s breastband, and crescentic pendants are known from several Ist-century 
sites, e.g. Chichester,'? Gloucester,'' Maiden Castle'* and Richborough"*; in Germany, an 
example from the Ist-century establishment at Hofheim."* 

Devizes Museum 53/1967 (A. Shaw Mellor Collection). Unpublished. 


Casterley Camp and Rushall Down 

3 Bronze disc with a stud on the rear and a hinge (with a fragment of the object which hung 
from it), from Casterley Camp. The decorative harness pendants were often suspended from a 
metal disc or phalera, which was in turn attached to the straps of the horse harness. No phalerae 
survive with the Wiltshire pendants, but the Fremington Hagg hoard includes several, one of 
which has the pendant still attached.'° Normally the phalera is solid cast with loops on the rear, 
e.g. no. 10 in the Fremington Hagg group,'® (which also has a stud on the rear), but some appear 
to have been made in two parts; e.g. one from Chichester,'’ where the decorated face must have 
been riveted to a plain backing plate, and a similar face from Fremington Hagg.'* Although no 
exact parallel can be found for the Casterley Camp disc, it could well be such a backing plate; 
certainly the damaged hinge is similar to several from Fremington Hagg and other sites. 
Devizes Museum. Unpublished. 


4 Iron arrowhead, probably found on Rushall Down. A distinctive Roman type of arrowhead 
with a fluted triangular-section head drawn out into three barbs. These are well represented on 
Ist- and 2nd-century sites, e.g. Hod Hill.'° A survey of these arrowheads has recently appeared,”° 
although this omits the Rushall Down example. 

Devizes Museum, Catalogue, part 2 (1911), 66 and pl. XXXII.7 (no. 557d). WAM, 36 (1910), 482 and 
pl. HI, no. 7. 


Branigan has drawn attention to this arrowhead and three iron spearheads, two from Wilsford 
Down (near Rushall Down), and one from the Bulford area.*! There seems some confusion, as 
whilst this information is taken from WAM, 36,” the 1911 Devizes Museum Catalogue refers to all 
three as from Wilsford Down.** Of the three, no. 2 is perhaps more likely to be Anglo-Saxon.** 


8. A. Shaw Mellor and R. Goodchild, “The Roman villa at 17. 


Atworth, Wilts’, WAM, 49 (1940), pp. 46-95. 


A. Down, Chichester Excavations, 3 (1978), p. 293 and Fig. 
10.32, no. 44. 


9. R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (1953), Fig. +7; detail in-G. 18. Butler (note 7), p. 114 and Fig. 12, no. 24. 
Webster, The Roman Imperial Army (1969), Pl. XTV(b). 19. J. W. Brailsford, Hod Hill, | (1962), p. 6 and Pl. VI, B.107. 

10. A. Down, Chichester Excavations, 2 (1974), p. 52 and Fig. 5.5, 20. J. Davies, ‘Roman arrowheads from Dinorben and_ the 
no. 10. Sagittarii’, Britannia, 8 (1977), p. 257ff. 

11. J. Rom. Studies 32 (1942), p. 43; and 33 (1943), p. 28 and Pl. 1, 21. K. Branigan, ‘Vespasian and the south-west’, Proc. Dorset Nat. 
no. 17. His. and Arch. Soc., 95 (1974), p. SOff, esp. p. 53. 

12. R. E. M. Wheeler, Maiden Castle (1943), p. 284 and Fig. 95, 22. WAM, 36 (1910), pp. 482-3, Pl. IV, 1, 3, and Pl. IV, 2 
no. 7. respectively. 

13. B. W. Cunliffe (ed.), Richborough, 5 (1968), p. 97 and PI. 23. M. E. Cunnington and E. H. Goddard, Catalogue of the 
XXXIX, no. 146. Antiquities in the Museum...at Devizes, part 2 (1911), p. 61, 

14. E. Ritterling, Hofbeim (1913), Taf.XIV, no. 5. no. 508; and p. 63, nos. 534, 535 and Pl. XXX, 1-3. 

15. Butler (note 7), p. 109 and Fig. 9, no. 2. 24. M. J. Swanton, A Corpus of Pagan Anglo-Saxon Spear-Types 

16. Butler (note 7) p. 109, and Fig. 11, no. 10. (1974), p. 13 and Fig. 4; type E.1. 
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No. | is not dissimilar to spearheads from Hod Hill** and Newstead,”° but is very long, and may 
be Anglo-Saxon; no. 3 could be of almost any period from the Iron Age onwards. 

There is clearly some uncertainty as to the precise findspots of the above weapons, including 
the arrowhead no. 4. The settlement site of Rushall Down, associated with the hillfort of 
Casterley Camp,’’ actually lies in the parish of Charlton, and, as the 1911 Devizes Museum 
Catalogue notes, the objects may have come from the adjoining downs of Rushall, Wilsford or 
Charlton. ”* 

Casterley Camp was examined by the Cunningtons in 1909,” the Rushall Down site by Col. 
Hawley some years earlier;*° the former produced, apart from no.3 above, coins of Claudius, 
Nero and Vespasian (c. AD 43-79); the latter coins of Claudius and an early type of brooch.*! 


Chisbury 

5 Bronze pendant with traces of silvering and niello inlay, found to the west of Chisbury Camp 
in 1980. This is a damaged example of a common type of military pendant, of ‘trifoliate’ shape. *? 
Examples from British sites include ones from Colchester,** Fremington Hagg** and Newstead,” 
of Claudian and Flavian date; among the latest is that from Y Gaer, Brecon,*° dated to the end of 
the Ist century. The niello inlay, of which traces survive, forms a version of the vine-tendril 
pattern, best seen on two pendants from Fremington Hagg,’’ and similar pendants from Hod 
Hill’* and the Seven Sisters hoard.*? 

In private possession. Unpublished. Devizes Museum Daybook 78 1b. 


6 Bronze pendant of phallic type, found with no. 5. These are another common military type, 
known widely from sites in both Britain*® and Germany*! of the Claudian and Flavian periods. 
The object has a large suspension loop at the top and, originally, two curving arms, between 
which the central part terminates in a representation of male genital organs. 

The arms may have terminated in small rings, and on the surviving arm, faint traces of two 
cordons can be seen, a feature paralleled on the Wall example.*? Whilst such items may be dis- 
tasteful to modern eyes, they were clearly quite acceptable to the ancient world. 

In private possession. Unpublished. Devizes Museum Daybook 78 1a. 


Chisbury Camp was examined by the Cunningtons in 1932,** who found no late Iron Age 
material. However, pre-Roman coins and early Republican silver denarii as well as denarii of 
Augustus and Tiberius have been found to the west of the camp, along with both an original and 
imitation Claudian asses. Devizes Museum has a gold aureus of Augustus found inside the camp. 
These early coin finds, and the two recently discovered pendants may suggest an early military 
presence. For a bronze acorn mount, found west of Chisbury in 1980, see the note following 
Cunetio (Mildenhall). 


Colerne 
7 Bronze belt-plate, from a site in Colerne Park. Although only a part remains, it is clearly the 
end (with one central pin on the back) of an openwork belt plate. This type is generally considered 


25. Brailsford (note 19), p. 5 and Pl. V, B 9. 36. R. E. M. Wheeler, The Roman Fort near Brecon (1926), p. 114, 
26. J. Curle, Newstead: A Roman Frontier Post and Its People (1911), and Fig. 57, no. 2. 

p. 188 and Pl. XXXVI, no. 4. 37. Butler (note 7), p. 109 and Fig. 12, nos. 18 and 20. 
27. WAM, 38 (1913), p. 53ff. 38. I. A. Richmond, Hod Hill, 2 (1968), p. 41 and Fig. 31, no. 2. 
28. Cunnington and Goddard (note 23), p. 65. 39. Arch. Cambr., 6th series 5 (1905), pp. 135-7 and Fig. 8. 
29. Ibid. 40. e.g. Colchester: Arch. J., 115 (1958), p. 78 and Fig. 5, no. 83; 
30. Ibid. Wall, Staffs.: ibid., p. 94 and Fig. 8, no. 224. 
31. cf. Brailsford (note 19), p. 10 and Fig. 10, C96. +1. e.g. Hofheim: Ritterling (note 14), Taf. XIV, no. 1. 
32. Ant. J., 60 (1980), note 92 on p. 356. 42. See note 40 on Wall. 
33. Arch. Us 115 (1958), p. 76 and Fig. 4, no. 58. 43. See G. Webster, Birm. Arch. Soc. Trans., $3 (1966-7), p. 126 
34. Butler (note 7), p. 109, Figs. 9 and 10, nos. 1, 2, 18. and Fig. 28. 


35. Curle (note 26), p. 300 and Pl. LXXIV, nos. 5 and 7. 44. WAM, 46 (1934), pp. 4-7. 
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to have appeared under the Flavian emperors and was a cheaper, lightweight replacement for the 
earlier tinned and nielloed belt plates of the Claudian period.*° 

By their openwork nature, they could be made more decorative by being mounted on coloured 
cloth or leather.*° Comparable pieces from Cirencester*’ and Verulamium (St Albans)** may be 
mid to late Ist century in date, but larger numbers are known from later-1st- and 2nd-century 
sites, e.g. Caerleon,*? Chester,°® and from the Hadrian’s Wall area.*! 
Devizes Museum 11/56/258. WAM, 55, (1953-4), 333f. esp, 340: 


Cunetio (Mildenhall) and Folly Farm 

8 Bronze crescentic pendant with knobbed terminals from the site of the Roman town at Black 
Field, Mildenhall. This small pendant is complete except for the suspension loop at the top. A 
small pin on the rear is an unusual, though not unparalleled feature and may have served to attach 
a ribbon or strap. Small crescentic pendants with knobbed terminals have been found at 
Chichester,** Gloucester,*? Holt (Denbighshire),** London®* and Maiden Castle;°° and a larger 
example from Richborough.*’ All these have a hole from which a very small pendant hung within 
the crescent, and in the Holt and Richborough examples, these small pendants survive. In view of 
the small size of the Cunetio pendant, the pin on the rear may have served to fasten some lost 
attachment. Similar examples from Germany, e.g. from Stockstadt,** date from the 2nd century, 
though many of the British examples are of mid-Ist-century date. 

Devizes Museum. Brooke Collection 63. Report of the Marlborough College Natural History Society, 38 
(1890 for 1889), pl. IV, no. 22 and p. 111. 


9 Bronze Mount with knobbed terminal and two pins on the rear, found during the excavation 
of a well, sealed by the W wall of the town, and dated to the middle years of the Ist century. 
Such pieces are widely paralleled from early- to mid-1st-century sites in Germany*? and Britain, 
and may have formed the terminals on the apron of the military belt. It was fully published in the 
Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine in 1976. 

Devizes Museum. F. K. Annable, WAM, 69 (1974), 176 and Fig. 2.1. 


10 A lost mount from Folly Farm (see below), of which only a drawing remains. Of the same 
general type as no. 9 above, and closely similar to no. 21 below. From the surviving sketch, 
reproduced in a full publication in WAM, it appears to be a mount from higher up the apron, as it 
lacks the terminal knob. Alternatively, both nos. 9 and 10, as well as no. 21, may have been used 
on horse harness, as similar-shaped mounts are to be seen in the Doorwerth*! and Fremington 
Hagg hoards. To the published account only one addition need be made; attention is drawn 
there to the yellow material noted by the Rev. Soames. A similar mount in the reserve collection 
of the Ashmolean Museum® has the niello inlay decayed to a yellow powder, which agrees with 
the Rev. Soames’s description.** 

F. K. Annable, WAM, 70/71 (1975/76), 126f. and Fig 1. 


45. G. Webster, The Roman Imperial Army (1969), p. 123. 56. Wheeler (note 12), p. 284 and Fig 95, no. 7. 
46. ibid. 57. Cunliffe (note 13), p. 97 and Pl. XXXIX, no. 146. 
47. Cirencester Excavations, | (note 4), p. 114 and Fig. 38, no. 126. 58. J. Oldenstein, ‘Zur Ausrustung romischer Auxiliareinheiten’, 
48. Arch. J., 115 (1958), p. 91 and Fig. 7, no. 209. Bericht des Rom. Germ. Kommission, 57 (1976), pp. 49-284, ‘Vaf. 
49. Arch. Cambr., 87 (1932), p. 85 and Fig. 33, nos. 32-3. 45, no. 445. 
50. Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, 23 (1936), p. 36 and PI. XIX, 59. e.g. G. Ulbert, ‘Das Fruhromische Kastell Rheingonheim’, 
now sls Limesforschungen, 9, Taf. 35, 7. 
51. e.g. Corbridge: Arch. Aeliana, 3rd series 7 (1911), p. 188 and 60. Arch. J., 115 (1958), p. 90 and Fig. 7, no. 199 (Verulamium, 
Fig. 33. St Albans). 
52. Down (note 10), p. 52 and Fig. 5.5, no. 10. 61. J. H. Holwerda, ‘Een vondst uit den Ryn bij Doorwerth’, 
53. J. Rom. Studies., 32 (1942), p. 43; and 33 (1943), p. 28, and PI. Oudheid. Mededeelingen, 12 (1931), pp. 1-26. 
1, no 17. 62. Butler (note 7), p. 116 and Fig. 14, nos. 56 and 70. 
54. W. F. Grimes, ‘Holt, Denbighshire’, ¥ Cymmrodor, 41 (1930), 63. Ashmolean Museum 1887.3317. 
p. 127 and Fig. 55, 13. 64. WAM, 70/71 (1975-6), pp. 126-7. 


55. British Museum, F. Greenway d’Aquila Loan, no. FGd’A.6. 
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11 Bronze pelta-shaped stud from the Marlborough College Collection, believed to be from the 
site of Cunetio. Although one end is missing and the object is bent, this is clearly an example of a 
type of stud that existed throughout the Roman period. The nearest parallel to the Cunetio stud is 
from Fremington Hagg*® and is Flavian in date, although similarly shaped scabbard chapes are 
known from 2nd- and 3rd-century sites. One of the recently discovered swords from Canterbury” 
has a chape of similar style. 

Devizes Museum 110. 1981. D3. Unpublished. 


12 Bronze openwork mount, found at Cunetio. Whilst resembling a buckle loop, there is no 
place for a pin; the object is broken but from its only known parallel from Caerleon®’ it would 
appear that it was symmetrical and originally had two studs. The mount was apparently found in 
association with two 4th-century necklace hooks, but the Caerleon example suggests that it may be 
2nd century, perhaps associated with the rectangular openwork plates, e.g. no. 7 above. 
Devizes Museum. Brooke Collection 69. Report of the Marlborough College Natural History Society, +1 
(1893 for 1892), pl. IV (facing p. 58), no. 7 and p. 59. 


Cunetio, the Roman town site at Black Field, Mildenhall, and Folly Farm (the hillfort on Forest 
Hill), about 1 mile to the S$, have both produced Iron Age coins and other finds, as well as early 
Roman items. At Cunetio, these include early brooches and coins of Claudius. For the possible 
relationship between the two sites, see notes referred to above.°* 

Amongst the Brooke collection at Devizes Museum is a bronze acorn mount from Cunetio, of a 
type normally assumed to be Roman and perhaps military. Several of these are known, at least 
three from Wiltshire.°° Few if any have an archaeological context. However, a recent find from 
Battle Abbey, Sussex, was discovered in a 16th-century deposit, which throws some doubt on the 
date of the other examples. They have, therefore, been omitted from this catalogue. 


Edington 

13 Bronze pendant found in 1981 on the downs (ST 94175305). This small pendant is a fine 
example of the ‘winged’ type of harness pendant,” with a small lug at the top, and a ‘fantail’ below 
a transverse bar at the base. It retains much of its thin silver foil covering, through which the 
decoration is cut, and then filled with niello; this forms a pattern of vine tendrils and bunches of 
grapes. The shape is paralleled at Colchester?’ and Wanborough,” and the decoration at 
Cirencester’* and Fremington Hagg,” suggesting a date around the 60s—70s of the Ist century. 
Such pendants are common finds from Germany’> and further afield; very similar examples come 
from Nawa (Syria)’° and Thamusida (Morocco).”’ 

In private possession. Unpublished. Devizes Museum Daybook 825. 


14 Bronze mount found in 1982 in the eastern part of Edington parish. This small object has 
two studs on the rear, and with its roughly hexagonal shape it might be intended to represent a 
Roman auxiliary — or native — shield. At least two others are known from Britain, one a casual 


65. Butler (note 7), p. 120 and Fig. 16, no. 85. 71. C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Hall, Camulodunum (1947), 
66. Britannia, 9 (1978), pp. 470-1, Fig. 20. Plate CIII, no. 13. 

67. Arch. Camb., 87 (1932), Fig. 33, no. 26. 72. Britannia, \1 (1980), p. 122-3 and Fig. 4, no. 1. 

68. WAM, 70/71 (1975-6), pp. 126-7. 73. Cirencester Excavations, \ (note 4), p. 97 and Fig. 35, no. 97. 


69. From Cunetio: Devizes Museum, Brooke Collection 64; from 74. Butler (note 7), p. 109 and Fig. 12, no. 19. 
Chisbury: Devizes Museum Daybook 765; from Upavon: 75.  Ritterling (note 14), Taf. XIV, no. 2. 
Deere Museum 54.1982. Note also two examples from 76. C. Boube-Picot, Bulletin d Archeologie Marocaine, 5 (1964), Plate 
Cirencester, Cirencester Excavations, | (note 4), p. 114 and Fig. V. 
38, nos. 123 and 125. 77. Ibid., p. 175 and Pl. IX.2. 
70. Ant. J., 60 (1980), p 356, note 92. 
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find from Cirencester’* and the other from Brough-on-Humber,” dated only to the period c. AD 
125-370. Similar objects are known from 2nd- and 3rd-century forts on the German frontier.*° 


Manton Down 

15 Bronze mount found on Manton down, W of Marlborough. Although not precisely para- 
lleled, the object is similar in shape and its niello decoration to various mounts from Ist-century 
Roman sites, and it may well be a decorative mount for leather. 

Devizes Museum. Brooke Collection 52. Unpublished. 


Nettleton Shrub 
16 Bronze toggle with a ?silver inlay found in excavations on the Ist-century Roman site. This 
object was recognized by Mrs V. Swan, and published in WAM.*! It is probably a horse-harness 


toggle. 
Devizes Museum 5/57/280. WAM, 65 (1970), 195 and Fig 1. 


The full report on Nettleton Shrub has recently appeared *? but there appear to be no other early 
military finds from the site. 


Rotherley 

17 Bronze scabbard-mount found during Pitt-Rivers’s excavations. Although this may be a 
piece from a native scabbard, perhaps the mouth, it has a close parallel in a damaged mount from 
Chester.** There the mount supported two rings from which the scabbard was hung from the belt 
or baldric, this being an alternative to that described for no. 1 above. The Rotherley object has no 
apparent space for the rings, but may be a purely decorative band from lower down the scabbard, 
as may be seen on an elaborate Roman scabbard from the River Rhine near Mainz,** which is 
similar in decoration to this piece. 

Salisbury Museum 3M 1A 41.42. A.H.L.F. Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 2 (1888), 
131, and Pl. CIII, no. 10. 


18 and 19. Two iron ballista-bolts from Pitt-River’s excavations. Although the heads are rather 
shorter than usual, these seem to be examples of the normal Ist-century artillery projectiles; 
originally they would have been fixed to short wooden shafts with three or four flights. Several 
sites in the S and W have produced them, presumably evidence of Vespasian’s advance with Legio 
II Augusta, e.g. Hod Hill.* 

Salisbury Museum. A.H.L.F. Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 2 (1888), 133-4 and PI. 
CIV, nos. 12-13. 


The presence of the ballista-bolts at a native site suggests some, perhaps brief, Roman presence. 


Stockton earthworks 

20 Bronze crescentic pendant, silvered or tinned, with one knobbed terminal remaining and 
leaf-shaped central feature. At the top a double-loop shows that this pendant hung from a hingec 
fitting such as no. 3 above. No exact parallels can be found for this object but a crescentic pendant 


78. Unpublished: at Corinitum Museum for identification, 1980. 83. Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, 15 (1928), p. 19 and Pl. VII, 


79. J. S. Wacher, Brough-on-Humber (1969), p. 89 and Fig 38, no. no. 3. 

19, 84. L. Lindenschmitt, A/terthumer unserer hetdnischen Vorzeit 
80. Oldenstein (note 58), Taf. 34, nos. 269-72. (1900); TV, 42: Mak. 27, nok 3: 
81. WAM, 65 (1970), p. 195 and Fig. 1. 85. Brailsford (note 19), p. 6, and Pl. VI. BI17—183, esp. B183. 


82. W. J. Wedlake, The Excavation of the Shrine of Apollo at 
Nettleton, Wilts, 1956-71 (1982). 
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from Hod Hill has a similar terminal knob surviving, and originally, a smaller central pendant in 
place of the leaf-feature.*° 
Salisbury Museum. Unpublished. 


21 Bronze mount with incised lines, probably originally filled with niello, and two pins on the 
rear. This piece is described and illustrated in WAM.*’ As it is made of fairly thick bronze, this 
may be a mount from horse-harness, similar to those found in the Doorwerth hoard,** although 
these often differ from the apron mounts in having a central boss, as at Fremington Hagg.*° 
Salisbury Museum. WAM, 69 (1974), 176f. 


22 Bronze crescentic mount with a stud on the rear. Although this object is not necessarily 
military, and is hard to parallel, studs of various shapes are very common on Roman sites, and this 
object bears some resemblance to no. 20 in general form. 


Salisbury Museum. Unpublished. 


Wanborough 

23 Bronze hooked guard from an axe-sheath found at Wanborough. A pair of such hooks 
attached to either end of a bronze binding served to protect the cutting edge of the dolabra or 
military pickaxe in its leather sheath. Such hooked guards are frequently found singly, but a pair 
from Chester®® were found still attached to their bronze binding, this having traces of a wooden 
lining. Early examples are known from Colchester?! and Hod Hill.” 

?>Now lost. WAM, 41 (1920-22), 280 and Pl. I, no. 10. 


As noted in the introduction, three finds from recent work at Wanborough have been published, 
with information about the site; they are a bronze pendant (see no. 13), a bronze bell, and a 
harness ring with stud.°? 


Heywood (Westbury) 

24, 25 Two bronze skillets found on the site of Westbury Ironworks during the period 1877-82. 
They may be part of a hoard, as the collection also includes a jug, part of a strainer, handles and 
fragments of other vessels.°* Such skillets are common finds from military sites, e.g. Cirencester 
for a handle similar to that on the Westbury examples,”*> and Newstead for a complete vessel of 
the same type,°’° perhaps of Flavian date. 

Devizes Museum 624, 625. Devizes Museum Catalogue, part 2 (1911), 69 ff., and Pl. XXXV, no. 1 
(no. 624). WAM, 36 (1910), 476, Pl. IV, Fig. 4. 


The Roman site at Westbury was completely destroyed in the course of digging for iron ore, 
1877-82. No records were kept, and most of the surviving finds were presented to Devizes 
Museum. 


White Walls, Easton Grey 

26 Bronze martingale or strap distributor, with three circular loops and a decorative horse 
head, found a few years ago in the vicinity of the Roman site at Easton Grey. The horse’s harness 
is picked out with lines of punched dots. This type of object, and related types with a small 


86. Ibid., p. 3 and Fig. 3, A43. 92. Brailsford (note 19), p. 5 and Fig. 5, A 137. 

87. WAM, 69 (1974), pp. 176-9 and Fig. 2, no. 2. 93. Britannia, 11 (1980), pp. 122-3 and Fig. 4, nos. 1-3. 

88. Holwerda (note 61). 94. Cunnington and Goddard (note 23), p. 69ff. 

89. Butler (note 7), p. 116 and Fig. 14, nos. 57, 59, 62, 63. 95. Cirencester Excavations, \ (note 4), p. 117 and Fig. 40, no. 134. 


90. Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, 11 (1924), p. 81 and Fig. 6. 96. Curle (note 26), p. 274 and Pl. LIII, no. 7. 
91. Hawkes and Hull (note 71), pp. 339-40 and PI. CII, no. 30. 
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human or bird head instead of the horse, are known from Alcester (Warwickshire),’’ Cirencester” 
and Richborough;” the closest parallel is from the latter site,'°° although no date is suggested. 

The object was identified at Devizes museum in 1977, and returned, via the Ashmolean 
Museum, to the finder. It was then sold at Christies in 1980, passing into private hands. It is 
illustrated, with an erroneous caption, in the Antiquities Sale Catalogue for 27 February 1980, 12, 
no. 43. 


One other group of material deserves mention. In October 1981, an article appeared in Treasure 
Hunting magazine'®' concerning a group of Iron Age and Roman material, and illustrating a 
number of Roman military items, although no findspot is given. As there has been a suggestion 
that the site may lie in W Wiltshire, it is worth noting the following: a bronze pendant similar to 
no. 13; a small circular pendant with a knob at the bottom; a bronze harness loop, with stud, 
similar to the Wanborough example referred to above;' a bronze harness-hook;'*? and perhaps 
most importantly, a decorated bronze buckle and hinged plate, and three matching plates from the 
same belt. These are a typically early military type with tinning and niello inlay, well parallelled, 
especially at Hod Hill.'* A study of these early belt fittings is in preparation, which will include 
this, set.*° 
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The Third-Century Foard from Aldbourne 


by EDWARD BESLY 


In March 1982, Messrs. E.R.A. Sewell and C.E. Ehiot-Cohen presented to Devizes Museum the entire hoard 
of 4780 3rd-century Roman coins found by them at Aldbourne in 1980. The purpose of the present note is to 
acknowledge this outstandingly generous act and provide a brief description of the hoard in advance of its 
detailed publication. 


The hoard was discovered on Boxing Day 1980 by Mr E.R.A. Sewell, fieldwalking at Ewins Hill, 
Aldbourne (SU 256739), and the bulk recovered with the help of Mr C.E. Eliot-Cohen, the land- 
owner. Subsequent searching by Mr Sewell and Timothy Eliot-Cohen recovered further small 
numbers of coins which had been scattered by the plough. After a brief sojourn at Devizes 
Museum, the hoard was taken to the British Museum for cleaning and identification, and at a 
Coroner’s inquest at Devizes on 11 February 1982, 239 of the 4780 coins were declared Treasure 
Trove.' Messrs Sewell and Eliot-Cohen have very generously donated the entire find and its 
container to the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society’s Museum at Devizes, 
waiving their claim to any reward due to them under current Treasure Trove practice. 

The hoard had been buried in a crudely-made pot of local origin, which had probably been 
made in the early 2nd century AD (Fig. 1). Its composition is summarized in Table 1. 


Figure 1. The Aldbourne pot. 


The coins are all of the so-called ‘antoninianus’ or double-denarius denomination, introduced by 
the emperor Caracalla in 215. They span the period 251-74, during most of which the Empire 
was divided and the standards of weight and fineness of the coinage dropped dramatically. Coins 
of the Central Empire account for 25.2% of the find, the latest being of Aurelian, struck in the 
middle of his reign (c. 273—4) following his reform of the coinage (Fig. 2.5). Nearly three-quarters 
(69.8%) of the hoard consists of issues of the so-called Gallic Empire established c. 260 by the 
rebellion of Postumus, the Commander in Gaul, to which perforce Britain belonged. This break- 
away Empire lasted until 274, when the Tetrici (father and son) surrendered to Aurelian. The 
entire period of the Gallic Empire is represented, down to the latest issues of the Tetrici. 
_ Aldbourne belongs to a common class of British hoards, and it is not surprising that there are no 


1, At the time of writing, for a coin to be Treasure Trove, it the Duchy of Lancaster v. G.E. Overton (Farms) Ltd, in which the 
should be ‘substantially a gold or silver object’; see Times Law Treasure Trove status of a similar hoard was questioned. 
Report, 19 November 1981 (Court of Appeal): Attorney General of 
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CENTRAL EMPIRE 


8 Postumus, Milan c. 268. Reverse CONCORD 
EQVITVM. Struck in the name of Postumus by 
the rebel -general Aureolus. 


dates Gaul Rome Milan Siscia ‘Sirmium’ Antioch TOTALS 
Trebonianus Gallus 251-3 = = = = 3 3 
Valerian and family 253-60 11 Di, 1 - - l 70 
Gallienus and Salonina 260-8 = 482 82 46 l 3 614 
Claudius II 268—70 - 360 59 22 - - 441 
Divus Claudius II c. 270 = 1 3 2 = 20 
Quintillus 270 - 47 4 1 - - by 
Aurelian 270-5 = 1 1 = = + 
Macrianus 261-2 - - = = l 1 
Totals 11 967 148 70 l 8 1205 
GALLIC EMPIRE 
mint I mint II Cologne Milan uncertain 
Postumus c. 260-9 221 = 9 25 = 255 
Laelian 269 - 2 = = = 2 
Marius 269 5 8 = - = 13 
Victorinus 269-71 902 459 - = 1361 
Tetricus I + II 271-4 987 710 - - Wh 1704 
uncertain = = : & 1 1 
Totals 2115 1179 9 25 8 3336 
IRREGULAR 
struck forgeries (all types) 230 
cast forgeries (all types) 9 
GRAND TOTAL 4780 
Table 1. Composition of the Aldbourne hoard. 
Figure 2 (opposite). Key (all coins are antoniniani): 
Gallienus, Milan Gs 261. Reverse 9 Laelian, second Gallic mint c. 269. Reverse 
PROVIDENTIA AVG. VICTORIA AVG. 
2 Gallienus, Rome c. 268. Reverse IOVI CONS 10 Marius, principal Gallic mint c. 269. Reverse 
AVG; goat. CONCORD MILIT. 
3 Claudius, Rome c. 268-9. Reverse VIRTVS 11 Victorinus, principal mint c. 269. Reverse PAX 
AVG. AVG. 
4 Claudius, Siscia c. 269, with an unusually small 12 Tetricus, principal mint c. 272-3. Reverse PAX 
portrait. Reverse LAETITIA AVG. AVG. 
5 Aurelian, Siscia c. 273-4. Reverse VIRTVS 13 A contemporary forgery of Postumus, with 
AVG. reverse type PROVIDENTIA AVG. 
6 Postumus, principal mint c. 266. Reverse 14 A contemporary forgery of Tetricus I, types as 
VIRTVS AVG. no. 12. 
7 Postumus, Cologne c. 268-9. Reverse IOVI 15 A contemporary forgery of Tetricus I (?) with 
VICTORI, with the mint-signature C-A_ for blundered reverse, probably Victory. 
Colonia Agrippinensium. 16 A cast forgery of Tetricus I, types as no. 12. Note 


the fuzzy detail and the ‘flange’ where the two 
halves of the mould have failed to meet exactly. 
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dramatic new types in it. However, it provides a good cross-section of the currency of 260-74, 
with almost every ruler represented. Particularly noteworthy are the two coins of the Gallic 
usurper Laelian, who rebelled briefly against Postumus in 269 (Fig. 2.9); a single coin of 
Macrianus, who held power in the East in 260-1; and 25 coins struck in the name of Postumus by 
Aureolus, a cavalry commander who held the City of Milan against Gallienus from the autumn of 
267 to 268 (Fig. 2.8). The distribution by mint is fairly typical of British hoards: most of the 
Central Empire material comes from Rome, by far the largest mint of the period, with smaller but 
important groups from the branch-mints at Milan (established in 259) and Siscia (present-day 


11 12 13 14 15 16 
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Sisak, Jugoslavia, established c. 263). Valerian’s Gallic mint and the main Eastern mint at Antioch 
are represented by a few coins; and a single coin comes from a branch-mint of Gallienus, which 
was perhaps situated at Sirmium (Mitrovitza, Jugoslavia). The question of the location of the 
Gallic Empire mints is a vexed one, on which there is still no general agreement. All of Postumus’ 
own coins and many of those of his successors have hitherto been attributed to a mint at Cologne, 
on the basis of scarce coins struck c. 268, which bear mint-signatures such as CA, for Colonia 
Agrippinensium (Fig. 2.7). However, it is likely that these represent the opening of a mint there 
and that the principal mint was elsewhere, perhaps at Trier.” From 269, there was a second Gallic 
mint at work, perhaps at Cologne or Lyon. 

The remaining 239 coins (5.0% of the hoard) are contemporary forgeries. Most of these were 
struck from false dies and some were made with great care, distinguishable from regular coins 
only on stylistic grounds (e.g. Fig. 2.13). Many others, however, are very crude copies (Fig. 2.14, 
15). Of particular interest is a small group of forgeries cast in moulds prepared from genuine 
prototypes (Fig. 2.16). These are hard to distinguish from poorly preserved genuine coins and 
have only recently been observed in any quantity in hoards.* There is plenty of evidence for this 
form of forgery in 3rd-century Britain, notably at Whitchurch in N Somerset,* where the types of 
mould found show a counterfeiter working at exactly this period. It is possible that the Aldbourne 
casts are the work of the Whitchurch forger, but none of them matches a Whitchurch mould, and 
this sort of forgery was probably widespread. 

The hoard was gathered around 274-5, when the Central Empire was regaining control of the 
breakaway provinces and Aurelian was attempting to stabilize the currency, the fineness of which 
had dropped dramatically over the preceding decade.* The silver coinage of Valerian and his 
family dropped from about 30% fine to around 12-15% by 260. Under Gallienus it fluctuated 
somewhat but dropped further to 2.5% by 268 and as low as 1-2% under Claudius. Postumus 
maintained a steadier standard of 15-20% silver until 268, when he debased his coinage to 712%, 
then 5%. Under Victorinus, the fineness dropped to 242%, then 2% silver. All of the coinage of 
the Tetrici contains less than 2% silver — much of it lies below 1%. Hoard evidence suggests that 
the currencies of the two empires do not seem to have mingled much before about 270, but that 
after this the debased coinages of the Central Empire circulated freely in the lands of the Gallic 
Empire. From the middle of the reign of the Tetrici, coins of Valerian, the finer coins of Gallienus 
and Salonina and those of Postumus disappeared from circulation, leaving only the baser coins of 
Gallienus (and his successors), Victorinus and the Tetrici to form the bulk of the British currency 
for another decade. 

This process of change in the circulating medium is well illustrated by the Aldbourne hoard. It 
is extremely fortunate that when the hoard was removed from the ground, much of it remained in 
its pot (Fig. 3). It was therefore possible to sample the hoard at different levels within the pot, to 
see if there was any stratification within the hoard. Two interesting facts emerged. Firstly, the 
latest coins of the Tetrici (c. 273-4) were present at all levels within the hoard, so that the hoarder 
did not start gathering coins until about 274. Secondly, the compositions of the various samples 
were markedly different, and it seems that the hoard was not deposited as a single batch removed 
from circulation (a ‘currency-hoard’) but was made up of several such batches and may thus be 
regarded as a savings-hoard. 


2. e.g. J.P.C. Kent, Roman Coins, (1978) at p. 42. 5. The principal sources of information for the fineness of coins of 
In the unpublished Cunetio (1978), Monkton Farleigh (1980), the period are: P. Le Gentilhomme, ‘Variations du titre de 
Coleby, Lincs. (1975), and Aldbourne hoards, all examined L’Antoninianus au III© siécle’, Revue Numismatique (1962), 
recently at the British Museum, 141-166, and L.H. Cope, The Metallurgical Development of the 

4+. G.C. Boon and P.A. Rahtz ‘Third century counterfeiting at Roman Imperial Coinage during the First Five Centuries AD, 
Whitchurch, Somerset’, Arch.J., 122 (1966), 13-51. Since 1973 unpublished Ph.D Thesis, 1974. 


Whitchurch has belonged to the new county of Avon. 
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Figure 3. The Aldbourne hoard at Devizes Museum, January 1981. 


The hoarder was saving at a time when the finer coins, such as those of Postumus, were in the 
process of disappearing from circulation. In the lower part of the hoard, Postumus accounts for 
between 7.7 and 9.2% of the coins, in the middle around 6%, while of the 581 coins scattered by 
the plough (i.e. the topmost coins from the pot) only five (0.9%) were of Postumus, four of them 
issued after his debasement in 268. The coins of Valerian and family, struck before 260, are 
likewise virtually absent from the upper part of the hoard. On the other hand the basest coins, 
those of the Tetrici, account for 29% of the lowest sample, but provide 55% of the coins recovered 
from the plough soil. The limits of the samples taken were inevitably arbitrary, but this somewhat 
crude exercise does illustrate the possibilities of stratification being observed within a hoard, 
which should always be considered when a hoard is recovered intact within its container. It seems 
that the hoarder gathered his coins over a period, perhaps of months, possibly up to one or even 
two years.° A date later than 276 for the final deposit of the hoard is, however, possible but 
unlikely. It has been argued’ that where coins of the Tetrici predominate, it is possible that hoards 
terminating with them may have been deposited somewhat later than their apparent terminus. 
Coins of the emperors Tacitus (275-6) and Probus (276-82) did not circulate in large numbers in 


6. Another possibility is that the hoarder himself at some stage between the proportions of Victorinus and the Tetrici in 
culled the better coins from the upper part of the hoard for his different parts of the pot. 
own use, a suggestion for which I am indebted to Paul 7. H. Mattingly, “The clash of the coinages circa 270-296’, in P.R. 
Robinson. This would reinforce the interpretation of the hoard Coleman-Norton (ed.), Studies in Roman Economic and Social 


as a savings-hoard but does not explain the marked differences History in Honor of A. Chester Johnson. (1951), 275-89. 
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Britain but are found in sufficient numbers in later hoards® for their absence from Aldbourne to be 
noticeable. 

The political and economic uncertainties of the period must have provided many reasons for 
hoarding, but one can only speculate on the circumstances involved with individual cases. Many 
hoards of this period have been found in Britain, but before 1978 no large hoards had been found 
in N Wiltshire. In October 1978, however, a quite exceptional hoard was discovered at Mildenhall 
near Marlborough, the Roman CVNETIO, consisting of about 54,950 coins.? The bulk of the 
hoard was gathered a few years earlier than Aldbourne and its composition is somewhat different, 
but the last additions were made to Cunetio at about the same time as the Aldbourne hoard was 
being gathered. The proximity of the two hoards, both in date and place, is probably fortuitous, 
given the large number of hoards attested for this period. A third hoard has also recently (1980) 
been found at Monkton Farleigh, W Wiltshire, consisting of 2466 coins, closing with coins of 
Diocletian (AD 284-305), struck before 294. 


8. For instance Maltby, S Yorkshire (138 Tacitus and Probus ina 9. The largest Roman coin hoard found in Britain. To be 
hoard of 3496); Kirmington, Lincs. (380 in 8771). Some Proban published by E.M. Besly and R.F. Bland. 
hoards, however, only contain a handful of coins later than 275, 
e.g. Child’s Ercall (Shropshire), a hoard of 2906 coins, with only 
two Tacitus and four Probus. 
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The Langley Charter and its Boundaries 


by AVICE R. WILSON and JOHN H. TUCKER 


Several Saxon charters recording grants of adjoining land areas in NW Wiltshire, for their 
apparent similarities, deserve to be studied as a group. This paper is intended to be the first part 
of such a study, and considers the Langley charter granted by King Edmund to Wulfric in 940. ! 
The charter has attracted attention chiefly because of the problems posed by its name and 
boundaries. G. B. Grundy, who attempted to solve the boundaries of large numbers of Saxon 
land charters in Wessex and elsewhere, was defeated by it, though fairly certain it was not a 
charter of Langley Burrell and was possibly related to Kington Langley.* R. E. Sandell, whose 
knowledge of the Wiltshire charters was so extensive, considered the Langley charter one ‘which 
nobody has dared to unravel’.* 

Forsberg* as early as 1950 suggested that the boundaries of the charter included the present 
parishes of Kington Langley and Kington St. Michael but excluded Easton Piercy. Ford,” 
following Forsberg, pointed out that Peckingell, a place name appearing in the bounds of the 
charter and now in Langley Burrell was formerly a part of the ecclesiastical parish of Kington St 
Michael. Following his suggestion, the authors examined the 1843 tithe assessment map of the 
parish which then included the tithings of Easton Piercy and Langley Fitzurse, the latter sub- 
sequently the civil parish of Kington Langley. Several locations along the parish boundaries could 
be identified with names or natural features mentioned in the Langley charter bounds. Further 
support for the view that the land area of the charter was indeed the same as that of much of the 
parish came when the bounds were walked by the authors. More features, particularly topo- 
graphical, could be matched to the charter’s descriptions of the bounds and a correlation was 
frequently observed between many of the boundary points and the underlying geology. 

The parish of Kington St Michael® lies between Malmesbury and Chippenham and midway 
between the foothills of the southern Cotswolds and the Bristol Avon. The underlying geological 
strata comprise two limestones, the Forest Marble and the Cornbrash, of the Great Oolite Series 
above which lie deposits of Kellaways Clay and Sands, mainly on the S and E edges of the parish. 
With little doubt these strata had some influence on the location of early settlement sites in the 
area. The soils of the limestones being lighter and warmer than those of the clay would, almost 
certainly, have been more intensively cultivated by early man. Romano-British, as well as pre- 
historic settlement sites, have been discovered in the parish, several on spring lines at the junction 
of the limestones, clay or sands. During the Saxon period, if not earlier, the land between the 
Cotswolds and the Avon, including the heavy clay soils, was settled and fully exploited agri- 
culturally. The area known as Langeleah in the Saxon charter of 940 probably formed part of an 
early royal estate centred, as their names suggest, on Kington Langley and Kington St Michael.’ 
At some unknown date, after 940, the estate was acquired by Glastonbury Abbey, which con- 
tinued to hold it until the Dissolution. 


1. W. de G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum (1885-1893), no. 751; 5. W. J. Ford, formerly Wiltshire County Archaeological Officer. 
H.P.R. Finberg, The Early Charters of Wessex (1964), no. 250; 6. All references to Kington St Michael parish are to the former 
P.H. Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters (1968), no. 473. ecclesiastical parish, before reapportionment in the mid 19th 
2. GB. Grundy, The Saxon land charters of Wiltshire, Arch. /., century reduced its original area by half. 
76 (1919), 253. 7. A Survey of the Archaeology of the Chippenham Area, prepared by 
~ 3. WAM, 58 (1963), 442-6; letter from R. A. Sandell to A. R. the staff of the Archaeological and Museums Section, Library 
Wilson, 1977. and Museum Service of the Wiltshire County Council (1977, 
4. R., Forsberg, A Contribution to a Dectionary of Old English Place- unpublished), 7—8. 


names (Uppsala 1950). 
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Domesday Book records that Glastonbury held Langley, an estate of 29 hides which included 
three small sub-infeudated estates; it also records that a small estate of 14% hides known as Kington 
(Chintone) and held of Ralf de Mortemer in 1086 had formerly been held of Glastonbury Abbey 
in the time of King Edward. These 30% hides equate closely with the 30 hides at Langley granted 
in the charter under discussion. The only other Domesday estates which may be associated with 
the parishes of Kington St Michael and Kington Langley are the two centred in Easton Piercy, but 
there is no evidence that either was held at any time by Glastonbury Abbey. In the light of this it 
is reasonable to associate the Langley charter, as suggested by Forsberg, with the lands of Kington 
Langley and Kington St Michael but excluding those of Easton Piercy. 


The source of the boundary text 
G. B. Grundy’s translation of the boundaries of the Langley charter has been used. His text was 
obtained from a copy of the Glastonbury cartulary in the Bodleian library.* An earlier copy, from 
the 14th century, has since been transcribed and published. A comparison of the two texts of the 
bounds incorporated in the charter shows very little difference between them. 

The 14th-century text reads as follows: 


Hiis limitibus predicta terra giratur ; Erest at pan 3rem aken, panne 
endlangmerebrokes, of pan broke on Southlinlegh’, of par leye adoun to 
pan lepyate, of pan lipyate over Ergespath to pan Ragheye par, ben 
endlangragheyes out on pan feld, [f. 205] panne by southe of Weofwelle, 
panne of pan welle endlangBeverbourne on Stanford’, of Stanford’ on 
pe olde hegzerewe on Sondermed’ par one of Sundermede endelangweyes 
out bi weste Smalehammes, panne over pan feld endelang bere heggerewe 
pat Alfric made on Schortegrove bar, panne in on pe grove on per wester- 
Swolle, of per Swelle on per dych, of ber dych on thene Ellenestibbe, of 
pane stibbe over Stanlegh’ to ber elde heggerewe par, panne endelang- 
heggerewe est on ber ovedene, estward of per ove dene to Bradewellebrok’ 
to pan stone, of pan stone est to pan Seswelwe at Clinanfelde, of pan 
Seswelwe to par Appildor’, of par Appildor’ to Trudscatyn, of Truscatyn 
to Holendene to Acford’, of Afcord south to pan stone, of pan stone to 
pan 3rim aken Peginhullis pe mere, of par 30 endlangdich par et on pe 3a. 

+ Ego Edmundus rex regia dignitate conspicuus hiis testibus con- 
scribentibus quorum nomina adnotantur hoc quod dedi consignavi 
celebri loco Chippenham. 

+ Ego Wulfhelm archipresul cum suffraganeis presulibus donum 
regis roboravi. 


The description of the boundary begins just beyond the SE corner of the area forming the 
ancient ecclesiastical parish of Kington St Michael, and proceeds clockwise. The numbers refer to 
the points shown on the accompanying map (Fig. 1) and to Grundy’s original numbering. 


1 to 3: first at the green strips of ploughland, then along Boundary Brook to South Flax Lea (Southlinlegh’). 
The bounds begin W of Sydney’s Wood (1). The regular shape and names of the fields on both 
sides of boundary brook (presently called Stein Brook) suggests enclosure of former open-field 
arable land, in all likelihood cultivated in Saxon times. This could account for the reference to the 
green strips of ploughland. The boundary proceeds along the brook, then leaves the stream and 
continues W for just over half a kilometre (2). Here a division of the Kellaways Clay and the 
Cornbrash occurs. The boundary then turns N for 200 m, to reach a division of the Clay and the 
Sands. The topography is a gently southerly slope and could account for the name South Flax 
Lea. 


8. Finberg (note 1), 87, no. 256. 9. A. Watkins, Great Cartulary of Glastonbury, V. III, Somerset 
Record Society, V. 64 (1956) 661. 
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4 & §: down to the Gate at the Deerleap, over Erges path to the Roedeer hedge (Ragheye). 
Proceeding W across the slope, the boundary reaches another section of the Cornbrash and the 
ancient way, Erges Path (4), between Chippenham and Malmesbury. Three changes of direction 
occurs between the two points to enable it to remain above the Cornbrash, an example of sharp 
changes in the bounds occurring in an area of two or more divisions of geological strata.'!° W of the 
path the boundary makes an abrupt turn S, presumably on reaching the Roedeer hedge (5). 


6 & 7: along Roedeer hedge out to the open land, then south of Thief's Spring (Weofwelle). 

The boundary, remaining on the Cornbrash, follows the course of an old hedge southwards for 
over half a kilometre (6). It then turns W across higher ground over Kellaways Sands, presumably 
the ‘open land’, and then crosses a small stream rising from a spring (Weofwelle) 200 m to the N 
(7). 

8 to 10: along the Beaver Bourne to Stone Ford, to the old Hedgerow to the Detached Mead (Sundermede). 
W of the spring the boundary turns N to join and follow a small brook, Beverbourne (7). The 
name incorporates the word ‘beaver’, uncommon in Old English place-names, which indicates the 
presence of the animal, though probably already rare, at the time the stream received its name from 
the Anglo-Saxons.'' There are at least two possible crossing points of this stream as it runs along 
the boundary. The ‘old hedgerow’ is not identifiable but the ‘Detached Mead’ (9) is no doubt the 


Figure 1. 


10. “There are usually marks at points of change of direction and at presence of alluvium would have provided ideal conditions for 
points where the bound encounters something of strong sig- beavers to create by damming the deep pools needed for their 
nificance.’ T.R. Thomson, WAM, 56 (1955), 267. way of life. Beavers certainly once existed in the area; a 


11. The steep sides of the small valley of this stream and the jawbone has been recovered near the Avon at Chippenham. 
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detached part of Kington St Michael shown on the tithe map and lying some 600 m SW of the 
parish. It lies partly on alluvium and would have supported an abundant growth of the natural 
grasses so essential to Saxon communities to make hay for winter fodder. 


11 to 14: from the Detached Mead along the way out to the west of the Narrow Enclosure, then over open 
land, along the hedgerow which Alric made to the Short Grove. Then to the grove on the Western Rise of 
Land. From the Rise of Land to the Dyke to the Elder Stump. 

Most of the above points are not identifiable, but the boundary is presumably following the W 
side of Kington St Michael. The name Short Grove could possibly be linked to an area close to 
this boundary where still remain traces of ancient woodlands (ST 890780 and 892776). The 
‘western Rise of Land’ might well be the low spur on which Easton Piercy lies and which is 
crossed by the boundary between it and Kington St Michael. The ‘dyke’ or ‘ditch’ might then be 
identified as the small stream immediately N of the spur, and Ellenstubbe may be equated with a 
holding called Ellenstubb in 1517 and which is described then as ‘near Easton Lane End’.'* 


15 to 17: over Stone Lea to the old hedgerow. Then along the hedgerow to the east side of the down (ove 
dene).'° 

Proceeding eastwards, the boundary follows the course of a stream now obliterated by the M4 
motorway, until the SW corner of Stanton St Quinton parish (16). Here it reaches a little valley 
called Stanton Dene just north of Upper Swinley farm. 


18 & 19: to the Broad Stream Brook to the stone to the Rise of Ground (Seswelwe) at Open Country 
(Clinanfelde). 

A stream running S—N is crossed (18), and the boundary continues above a section of the 
Kellaways Clay to the NE corner of the parish, doubtless the site of the stone (19). Clinanfelde 
may be identified with Clanville, now a few houses in Stanton St Quintin. 


20 to 23: to the Appletree to Trinscathin to Holendene to Acford to the stone. 

The ‘Appletree’ and “Trinscathin’ are not locatable, but the tithe map records the field-names 
‘Holdings’ (20) and ‘Oakford’ (21) adjoining the parish boundary, and the stream at the southern 
edge of Oakford, with its bed of Forest Marble providing a suitable fording site. From Oakford 
(22) the bounds run directly across the Kellaways Sands to a small area of alluvium, a natural 
location for boundary stone in this area (23). 


24 to 26: from the stone to the edge acres at Peckingell the pond, from yo along the dyke once more to the ya. 
It is not possible to say exactly what the pond, the dyke, the yo and the ya represent 
geographically.'* As with the other section of detached meadowland at point 9, the bounds of the 
charter encompass Peckingell. So the survey proceeds from the SE corner stone, the nearest point 
to Peckingell. This triangular piece of land (24) lying on alluvium is bounded by the Avon on two 
sides and the edge of the deposits on the third. (Here, possibly, lay the mill recorded in the 
Domesday Survey of Kington (Chintone), for the Avon would have provided by far the most 
suitable stretch of water in the parish to power such a mill.) 

Returning to the stone, the boundary then proceeds westwards (25, 26) past Sydney’s Wood to 
the beginning of the survey. 
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BL (Harleian 3961) Terrier of Kington. 

Watkin’s text of the charter bounds (see page 68) states 
‘ovedene’- suggesting ‘denu,’ a dean or valley rather than ‘dun,’ 
a down. Stanton Dene is mentioned by Jackson (see WAM, 4 
(1858). 46). 


waterway. (This was one of the misleading points about this 
survey, as ya was thought to refer to the River Avon.) In the 
1843 Tithe map, a field near the brook, though not on the 
parish boundary, bore the name Emead — on be ya — 
meaning on the river. This name might be considered as 
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Wessex in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 


by KENNETH HARRISON 


SUMMARY 


After a short commentary on the calendar of the heathen Anglo-Saxons, attention is directed to a 
translation of the Chronicle from Old English into Latin by an ealdorman of Wessex, 
Aethelweard, who worked from a very ancient copy. Most of the detail preserved by him, and by 
him alone, is of great importance. Some of the early annals (after AD 430) may have been 
collected together at Malmesbury, in Aldhelm’s time (about 670). Further remarks are made about 
the value of a calendar in an illiterate society. 


In 1920 a Swedish archaeologist wrote a book, Primitive Time-Reckonings, in which he recognized 
that the Anglo-Saxon calendar, used before the arrival of Christianity, was of the luni-solar type 
(Nilsson 1920, 292-7). Or, in other words, it represented a mode of calculation similar to that 
required for determining the date of Easter. And, apart from comment here and there about the 
names of the months, the matter rested for some 50 years, until ‘dusted off’ — so to speak — in 
order to show how it could work (Harrison 1973). The details are of no consequence for present 
purposes; a few of Nilsson’s conclusions were discarded; and for both historian and archaeologist 
the vital point is that Anglo-Saxon society, though heathen and illiterate, was calendrical. The 
principal feast took place at what we now call Christmas, a few days after the winter solstice, 
which is not difficult to observe in northern latitudes; with most religions it seems essential to 
perform the rites on the correct day, and a luni-solar calendar enables this requirement to be met 
(give or take a day or two), as well as being serviceable to farmers. 

Because the waxing and waning of the moon must be constantly watched (weather permitting) a 
society in possession of this sort of calendar is surely going to be more aware, and more accurately 
aware, of the passing years than those portions of mankind who are less fortunate. Thus, although 
mistakes are bound to occur, it would not be out of the question to compile a respectable King- 
list. Such a.one has been thoroughly examined by Hunter Blair (1950). Going back to Ida, 547, it 
then records Northumbrian nionarchs, and their regnal years, up to 737, at which date it was 
compiled. Some information might have been gleaned from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History; he likewise 
starts Ida’s reign at 547 (ed. Plummer 1896, i, 353: Lib. v., c.xxiv), but does not supply any other 
pagan dates before the reign of Aethelfrith (d. 616). Thus Bede and the anonymous compiler will 
most likely have enjoyed a common source (secondary documents are noted by Powicke and Fryde 
1961, 10-11). Given a King-list, there are two ways in which it can be used, in oral tradition, to 
preserve a sequence of events. The first and more usual will be cast in the form ‘this event 
happened in the xth year of King Y’. In the second a narrative form is adopted (Tolstoy 1964, 
280). Here the dates are relative to one another, for instance: ‘after a lapse of three years [from an 
event in the reign of Aclle of Sussex] Cerdic and his son Cynric joined battle with the Britons; in 

the sixth year from their arrival they encircled Wessex . . . .’ This quotation is (slightly shortened) 
_ from the Chronicle of Aethelweard (ed. Campbell 1962, 11) and at this point the importance of a 
Wessex ealdorman will become evident. 

Aethelweard, who flourished in the latter half of the 10th century, traced his descent from an 
elder brother of King Alfred. By him, or at his behest, was made a translation from Old English ’ 
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extant manuscript’ (Whitelock 1979, 118), and further, with reference to the encirclement of 
Wessex, ‘he introduces no other extraneous annals into his translation’, from which it can 
probably be deduced that this annal ‘stood under the year 500 in the very ancient version of the 
Chronicle which he is known to have possessed’ (Stenton 1971, 20). Translations into modern 
English of the relevant Old English annals have been made by Stenton (1971, 20), Garmonsway 
(1954, 14-17) and Whitelock (1979, 155); as they are set out in the OE text they need not be 
repeated here. But the opinions of Stenton are worth repeating: ‘Occasional discrepancies are 
natural in a long series of traditions handed down in heroic verse . . . . A single story could be told 
in many different ways.’ And he goes on to discuss the duplication of events, in which the number 
13 is prominent. “When the evidence of the early West Saxon list of Kings is compared with that 
of the annals, the theory of a double tradition of the West Saxon invasion becomes something 
more than a conjecture’ (Stenton 1971, 22). There is another way of arranging these annals, 
involving the number 19 — discussion of which must for the moment be left in abeyance. 


501 Port and his sons landed at Portesmutha 
(Portsmouth) with two ships. 


514 (from 495) Cerdic and Cynric came to 514 The West Saxons came into Britain with 


Britain with five ships and landed at three ships at Cerdicesora; and Stuf and 
Cerdicesora and fought the Britons the Wihtgar fought the Britons and put them 
same day to flight. 

519 (from 500, Aethelweard) in the sixth year 519 Cerdic and Cynric succeeded to the 
after their arrival they encircled Kingdom and fought the Britons at 
(= conquered) Wessex. Cerdicesford (Charford), ‘in fluuio Auene’ 


adds Aethelward. 


527 (from 508) Cerdic and Cynric killed the 
British King Natanleod and 5000 men; 
and the land up to Cerdicesford was called 
Natanleaga after him. 


530 Cerdic and Cynric captured the Isle of 
Wight. 


534 Cerdic died, Cynric ruled 27 years, and 
they gave the Isle of Wight to Stuf and 
Wihtgar. 


Two comments must be made at once. Campbell (1961, Introduction, xxxii, n.2) is rather sniffy 
about ‘the round date’ furnished by Aethelweard; of course the figure of 5000 men killed, in the 
next annal, is ‘round’ and probably much exaggerated. As a date, in this particular context, 500 
could well be a mistake for 499 or 501, though when adjusted it seems to chime in with its pair; 
yet dates are not to be treated in a cavalier fashion, for unquestionably events can and do happen, 
on any time-scale, at 100, 200, . . . , and cannot be simply shrugged off. Again, in the same 
footnote, and in his Index (p. 59), Campbell holds that Charford cannot be on the Hampshire 
Avon because too far from Netley (Marsh), perhaps resting his opinion on Ekwall (1960, 338); yet 
these places are only a dozen miles apart, with no major stream to cross, and Ekwall proposes that 
Natanleaga is the name of a district — which might have been heavily wooded. 

[t has been suggested (Harrison 1971, 527, n.4) that in the right-hand annal for 514, as arranged 
above, ‘the West Saxons’ most probably mean Cerdic and Cynric, who throughout are represented 
as the architects of victory. The further suggestion is made that the number 19 relates these annals 
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to 19-year Easter cycles. (The reason for 19-year luni-solar cycles is immaterial to the present 
remarks; a treatment of it is in Harrison 1976a, 30—41.) The Easter calculation which became 
most generally in use, in England, during the 7th century was that of the monk Dionysius, which 
began in 532, from which year the notion of Avm Domini, as forming the Christian era, slowly 
became familiar throughout Europe. In making a chronicle, or set of annals, there is no need for 
anything but a list of dates; clearly, then, it is simple to extrapolate backwards, successive cycles 
being 494 — 512 and 513 — 531, both inclusive; and the paired dates 495/514, 500/519 and 508/527 
do fall as a block into one or other of the cycles. It would appear that an alternative version of the 
same story has been transferred to the wrong cycle; and since the 19-year cycles were copied out 
separately in the Easter tables (example in Harrison 1976a, 35), the materials for a chronicle could 
find themselves on the wrong piece of parchment or in the wrong place. It will be agreed that a 
different interpretation is quite possible. 

When did this process — this muddle — take place? Whereas Bede was the first historian pur 
sang to base his work on the concept of Anni Domini, chronicles are a different matter - in that they 
record a series of facts which may be unrelated to one another. Stenton (1926) argues that the 
content of the annal for 648 may be evidence for a contemporary writing; far more convincing are 
those for 661 (a battle at Easter) and 671 (great mortality of birds); to the latter Aethelward adds, in 
Campbell’s translation, ‘so that on sea and land a very foul stench was noticeable from the [carrion 
of] small birds and larger ones’ (1962, 20-21). If that is not a contemporary nose, what is? 
Stenton’s view of this ‘proto-Chronicle’, or set of annals, was that it was composed ‘at or shortly 
after the middle of the 7th century’ (1926, 166). Is it merely a coincidence that the 19-year cycle of 
Dionysius seems to have been brought to England by Wilfrid, later bishop of York, about 657-8 
(Harrison 1976a, 62-5)? There is likewise a good chance that the work of Dionysius was taken to 
Wessex by its first bishop, Birinus, consecrated at Milan and seated at Dorchester-on-Thames 
from 634 to about 650; he was followed by Agilbert, also an import but sent back to France about 
660. And if anyone should ask — ‘where was this proto-chronicle written?’ — the answer could 
well be Malmesbury. Its distinguished pupil Aldhelm had studied also at Canterbury, became 
abbot of Malmesbury about 675 and ended as bishop of Sherborne 705-9. If from 450 to 650 we 
remove from the Chronicle its annals for 477 and 485 (concerning Aelle of Sussex, a very powerful 
King) then about 20 more, wholly or in part based on Bede or influenced by him, and thus added 
after 731, some two-thirds of the subject matter is aligned on a Kent—Wiltshire axis; not in itself 
surprising because apart from a very few items (two just mentioned) the early histories of Mercia 
and Sussex are not known. From William of Malmesbury, about 1125, comes the true and 
charming story of Aldhelm as a minstrel, playing and singing to attract people towards sacred 
themes; which fits into the position of one who could inspire or direct the compilation of a 
chronicle, whether in Old English or Latin: a very learned man, a good poet in his native tongue, 
and from being of royal kin alive to sagas about his ancestry — ‘familiar with a mass of floating 
tradition which later writers were to shape into history,’ says Stenton (1971, 182). He fits 
altogether too well, maybe. Unluckily William had no pre-Conquest life of Aldhelm to draw 
upon, which might (or might not) have referred to more of his activities than are now known, 
many books had been destroyed by the Danes. (Most of the information above will be found in 
Plummer 1896, ii, 308-13.) In any case, would Aldhelm be the only Wiltshire monk to visit 
Canterbury? (See also Harrison 1976a, 134-5.) 

The annal for 519, above, asserting the conquest or ‘encirclement’ of Wessex should not be 
taken as a reference to the extent of kingdom as it was when the proto-Chronicle was being 
compiled; in the time of Cerdic and Cynric it was hardly more than a toe-hold, though secure 
- enough. But to the archaeologist the presence of these West Saxons for so long in the New Forest 
— Cynric not reaching Old Sarum until 552 — has seemed to be at variance with what is known 
of settlement in the Upper Thames valley. Yet there appears to be a measure of agreement that 
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the Wessex element in the Chronicle relates the fortunes of its Royal house, and their movement 
of expansion from the toe-hold; see for instance Hunter Blair (1956, 34—5) and Loyn (1962, 32-3). 
From an interesting analysis of cemeteries and grave goods in Wiltshire, arising from excavations 
at Collingbourne Ducis, among others, it becomes clear that ‘the great concentration of Anglo- 
Saxon cemeteries in the eastern half of the county becomes most marked’ (Gingell 1978, 94). Thus 
settlement came from the E as well as the S; and migrations, unlike those on the continent, were 
limited by the sea voyage — smaller in scale, slower in reinforcement and curtailed severely in 
winter. Extermination of Britons wholesale by Saxons is no longer believed in. The essence of a 
recent report by Myres and Green (1973, 12-15) shows that by about AD 350 the Romano-British 
town of Caistor-by-Norwich had begun to acquire Anglo-Saxon neighbours: ‘it is difficult to 
believe . . . that they were not employed in some way that was supposed to improve the security 
and prosperity of the town and its environs’. From that growth, particularly in SE England, came 
a reversal of roles. 

In studying this process a recent anthropological text is of considerable value: The Chronology of 
Oral Tradition, by D. P. Henige (1974), which has for its foundations a careful treatment of 
sub-Saharan tribes in W Africa (not that material from the E is neglected), together with an 
impressive array of European sources. By selection of a few topics no disparagement is intended to 
the rest: 

(1) Henige (p. 3) points out that ‘in those societies possessing calendars or other practical 
mnemonic devices it is possible to determine with reasonable accuracy the length of a period of 
time’. (Of practical devices only the cutting of notches on stone or wood need be mentioned, as by 
Robinson Crusoe on his island.) ‘Few African societies fall within this category,’ he adds; several 
more have since been described, some of doubtful antecedents (Cornell 1981, 197—209). 

(2) Just as serious, and not confined to the African scene, is what Henige calls ‘feedback’, which 
‘may be defined as the co-opting of extraneous printed or written information into previously oral 
accounts’ (p. 96). Land may be taken over by colonists primarily for purposes of settlement, as by 
the British (for example) from the Maoris in New Zealand; or an indirect rule may be imposed for 
reasons of trade or security, as in many parts of Africa. “The challenge to maintain position or the 
opportunity to improve it led the traditional elements of many polities to recast their traditions to 
suit the new circumstances’ (p. 104). Observe that the underdog is bent on gaining favour from his 
conquerors and often enough succeeds. A very usual approach is. through 

(3) King-lists. With no calendar available a list of kings, or genealogy if there is a Royal line, can 
be controlled — and most likely extended — at will. A table prepared by Henige (p. 108) of the 
rulers of Bunroyo well justifies his subtitle, Quest for a Chimera. Later in the same chapter he 
analyses a literate society (but calendrical imperfectly in its early stages, if at all), that of early 
Scotland. 


Two items must now be brought together. The Anglo-Saxons adopted many topographical 
names, as of rivers and hills, from the British; their spoken language, however, contains very few 
nouns — a dozen? twenty? — of British origin. Thus there can be no question of the total 
dominance achieved by the invaders (Jackson 1953, 241-6), though marriage with the vanquished 
was not uncommon. We have seen that they had a luni-solar calendar of their own. They were, 
then, not just plain conquerors, but illiterate ‘calendrical conquerors’, answerable to nobody but 
themselves. Surely their past cannot properly be tested by a piece of African litmus-paper? 
Admitting, naturally enough, that regnal lists from non-calendrical societies tend to be untrust- 
worthy, nevertheless Henige examines historical, mostly European, records to form a bracket, or 
region of probability, by which unhistorical records might be judged (1974, 71-94; a prodigious 
amount of work). It is possible, he reports, that one or two of the examples of father-son succes- 
sion ‘might prove to be less lineal than present evidence indicates’ (p. 73). The same suspicion can 
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hardly attach to Ethelbert of Kent. His pedigree is given by Bede (ed. Plummer 1896, 1, 31-2; 11, 
95); this material, delivered to Bede by the monks at Canterbury, seems authentic enough. It 
could well be that when Ethelbert was married to Bertha, daughter to King Charibert of Paris, a 
genealogy was required of the bridegroom. After all, the Merovingians were crashing snobs. Their 
ancestor Merovech is an historical personage. Since the monotheistic religions — Judaism, Christ- 
ianity, Islam — cannot bear the thought of a mere man becoming a god, the ancestor of Ethelbert, 
Woden, will have appeared strange, out of court, not even plausible if represented as more than 
human. The ancestry of Hengest is ‘a crude fiction’: ‘only three names come before Hengest, who 
flourished in the middle of the 5th century, and Woden, a spirit who was worshipped as a great 
god in the Ist century AD’ (Sisam 1953, 323, 326). There are not a few difficulties about these 
rather sweeping statements (Harrison, 1976b); for example, there is no record of Woden as a 
personal name till the beginning of the 7th century. A long discussion by Dumezil (1973, 26-48) 
does not appear to be very helpful. 

Only one thing is certain: in a polytheistic society nothing can stop, in principle, the elevation 
of a hero into godhead, man into divinity. The biography of Anskar, bishop of Bremen (ed. Waitz 
1884, 56) reveals that a Swedish King Eric was being worshipped after his death, and only the 
arrival of the bishop prevented a temple being put up. But for the advocate of Christianity this 
Eric might now be in Valhalla. 

Sisam (1953) has convincingly demonstrated that the ancestors of Wessex kings went back, 
originally, no further than Cerdic and that his descent was prolonged back to Woden (and beyond) 
not earlier than some 50 years after the publication of Bede’s Historia, 731. In a study of Gildas 
which has very greatly extended the understanding of his work, Miller (1975, 254, and n. 1) 
discusses a particular aspect of Bede’s use of Gildas: the seniority of Kent in ecclesiastical terms is 
undisputed, but ‘there is a potent combination of the general norm of the definition of royalty as 
Woden-born with the particular claim of the Kentish Dynasty to seniority’. This leads to the 
conclusion that Bede ‘does not take Woden as more than a means of defining royalty’. Yet the 
Kings of the East Saxons claimed no such descent. (To Bede as to his Canterbury informants a 
pagan god was ‘a devil’, to be rejected out of hand.) Moreover, Bede knew of kings who had 
exercised overlordship (imperium) in the S: Aelle of Sussex, Ceawlin of Wessex, and Ethelbert of 
Kent (died 616) in whose lifetime Raedwald of East Anglia was winning that position (ed. 
Plummer 1896, 1, 89; Lib. ii, c.iv). Most ancient of kingdoms in time Kent certainly was, and 
most senior in Christianity. Yet the ‘superior’ Ethelbert had to give way to Raedwald and never 
again exercised imperium; he was followed by three Northumbrian kings and the gradual ascent of 
Mercian power (Stenton 1971, 202-3). Apart from the See of Canterbury, when Wihtred of Kent 
died in 725 there was not much seniority left to speak of. 

Aethelweard (ed. Campbell 1962, 7, 9), beiieving (falsely) that he was descend from Woden, 
says that Hengest and Horsa were of the same ancestry. Woden was ‘a king of barbarians’. And 
‘the heathen northern peoples are overwhelmed in so great a seduction that they worship [him] as 
a god to the present day’. As a Christian he of course would not believe himself to be of divine 
ancestry; yet did the pagan Anglo-Saxons, by virtue of their removal from the continent and 
relative isolation, preserve an authentic version of the royal line? 
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Further Excavation at the Saxon Church, 
Alton Barnes 


by CHRISTOPHER GINGELL and N. P. THOMPSON 


The Saxon nave of Alton Barnes church has been described by H. M. and J. Taylor (1965), N. 
Pevsner (1963), and N. P. Thompson and H. Ross (1973). The last-named authors reported an 
excavation along the N walls of the nave and chancel which demonstrated construction details. A 
plan of the church (Thompson and Ross 1973, Fig. 1) was also pulblished and is not reproduced 
here. In the autumn of 1978 the present authors were invited by the Parochial Church Council to 
excavate an area against the W wall of the church, in a further measure to reduce the problem of 
rising damp. Details of construction previously observed in the N wall were largely confirmed. 


THE EXCAVATION 


A trench 1.30 m wide was made along the W side of the church, battered back a further 1.08 m. 
Within this a narrow cut 0.40 m wide was taken along the wall, to expose the foundations to a 
depth of 1.15 m, and along the N section. A small area against the foundations was excavated to 
1.70 m below the modern surface to establish their depth. An area in front of the W window was 
obstructed by the tomb of an incumbent, the Reverend Nicholas Preston, d. 1777, whose 
memorial is on the wall above. 

Stratigraphy in the excavated area was discontinuous, because of the presence of graves and of a 
modern pipe trench parallel to the W wall. The uniform loamy greensand soil made the recogni- 
tion of layers difficult, but tips and inclusions of debris indicated the main sequence. In Fig. 1.3 
the tips of pea-chalk and small mortar rubble contained no dateable finds but are probably post- 
medieval. A spread of chalk rubble with some mortar fragments and flint survived in three areas 
_ (Fig. 1.2), abutting the plinth (Fig. 1.3). The surface of this layer corresponds with the ground 
surface indicated by the dressing of the plinth. At the same level near the SE corner of the trench 
were found the pottery and arrowhead described below. Thus the ground surface can be assumed 
to have remained at the same level from the construction of the Saxon church until the late 
medieval period. Again not dated by any associated finds, this rubble could belong either to the 
first period of construction or to medieval! alterations. 


THE SAXON FOUNDATIONS AND MASONRY 


The main features of the Saxon construction of the W wall were visible before excavation in the 
irregular short and long work of the quoins and the lower part of a pilaster strip, of which the 
upper part had been destroyed in the insertion of a post-Reformation window. The remaining 
wall surface to the modern ground level was covered with the pebble-dash of the 1904 restoration. 
The excavation revealed that as on the N wall (Thompson and Ross 1973, Fig. 1) the quoins and 
pilaster were built on a plinth of dressed limestone. Above the plinth was a coursed rubble 
infilling largely of greensand laid with very thick mortar joints. Again the pilaster was keyed with 
rebates for a plaster finish. The plinth blocks were adze-dressed in situ down to a chamfered 
-shoulder which was rather lower than on the N side. A drawing (preserved in the excavation 
archive) was made of the adze-marks. Below the shoulder the plinth extended to the width of the 
foundations. These were built to rough courses in a mixture of greensand, flint and sarsen rubble, 
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Figure 1. Alton Barnes Saxon Church. 1. W elevation showing Saxon masonry and foundations. 2. Plan 
of 1978 excavation. 3. W-E section of excavation. 
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and in the absence of a cut for a foundation trench must have been built to the full width of a 
trench. No mortar was visible in the foundations, the interstices being filled with greensand. The 
foundations extended to 0.85 m below the plinth, the lower post having settled slightly into a 
subsoil of marly greensand. 


THE FINDS 


The only stratified pottery found were two vessels (Fig. 2, 1-2). 
1. Cooking pot, half surviving. Ext.: pinkish brown, black reduced areas, base black; int.: black; 
core: grey. Porous fabric with flint grits, few coarse sand grains. 
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Figure 2. Pottery and hunting arrowhead from 1978 excavation. 
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2. Cooking pot, almost complete. Ext.: pinkish brown, base black; int.: grey; core: grey. Fabric 
as |. 

These vessels are of 12th- to 13th-century date, and the fabric suggests local manufacture, perhaps 
from kilns in Marlborough or Newbury areas. 


Iron arrowhead (Fig. 2.3) 

Socket, point and part of one barb missing. Examples with barbs longer than the socket are 
generally regarded as hunting arrowheads of probably 14th- to 15th-century date. (cf. London 
Museum Medieval Catalogue (1940), Fig. 16, type 15; Pl. XV, 30.) 
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Three Early Oil Paintings of Stonehenge 


by CHRISTOPHER CHIPPINDALE 


Although there are many fine drawings and watercolours of Stonehenge, oil paintings depicting it 
are comparatively rare. The purpose of this paper is to publish details of three important oil 
paintings, all scarcely known and of unusually early date. 

Among the many remarkable watercolours of Stonehenge from the heyday of English landscape 
painting are works by such masters as Girtin, Turner, and Constable, and by such lesser talents as 
James Bridges, Copley Fielding (whose rosy sunset view was recently acquired by the Society), 
and Francis Nicholson. Some form of Stonehenge does appear in four major oil paintings of the 
late 18th and 19th centuries: Te Bard by the Welshman, Thomas Jones; King Lear Weeping over the 
Dead Body of Cordelia by the Irishman, James Barry; Distress by Land by the Englishman, Francis 
Thomson (bought by Sir Richard Colt Hoare and still at Stourhead); and The Pastoralist State, the 
second in the historical sequence The Course of Empire, by the American, Thomas Cole.' But none 
of these is primarily a view of Stonehenge. It looms murkily in the background of Distress by Land 
as a dark threat to peasants trapped in a storm. In the other oil paintings, Stonehenge is variously 
adjusted, ruined, restored or duplicated; and it is transported away into Welsh mountains, by a 
lakeside, or among the copses of an imgined Arcadian landscape. In each, it is a decorative device 
to suit the artist’s composition and the mood of his painting. None of these oils, in fact, depicts 
Stonehenge for its own sake. 

By contrast, there is not generally known a single oil painting of the 17th or 18th centuries that 
has Stonehenge as its primary subject. There are three from the early 19th. Much the best, a 
distant view painted by John Constable after 1820, is lost; its appearance is known from a 
mezzotint made by David Lucas in 1843.7 A small and quite unremarkable oil was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1814 by one G. R. New, about whom nothing else whatever is known.? A 
previously unrecorded oil by James Woodforde was recently sold by Sotheby’s;* it is an 
uninspired plain view of stones and sheep which confirms Woodforde’s reputation for being better 
at portraits than landscapes. 

Only in the middle 19th century are there known to be substantial topographic oils by respected 
artists, such as J. W. Inchbold and Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, as well as by the ‘painter and 
modeller of Megaliths’, Richard Tongue.* 

The 17th- and 18th-century oils discussed below are therefore notable additions to the catalogue 
of Stonehenge paintings. 


ANONYMOUS OIL OF THE LATE 17TH CENTURY (Fig. 1) 


This oil, on a wooden panel, is a view of Stonehenge from the S. In the left foreground a coach 
and four is driving up. Figures, some on horseback or with dogs, are scattered in the foreground 
and among the stones. It is neither signed nor dated and is in good condition. 


1. Their dates, respectively, are 1774, 1786-8, 1811, 1836; and 3. __ Illustrated in M. H. Grant, The Old English Landscape Painters, 
they are illustrated in Christopher Chippindale, Stonehenge vol. 6 (1960), Fig. 542. 
Complete (1983), respectively, ills. 88, 86, 85, 68. 4. Sotheby’s sale, Bond Street, 17 March 1982. 

2. Mezzotint illustrated in Louis Hawes, Constable's Stonehenge 5. One of two Inchbolds is illustrated in John Michell, Megalith- 
(1975), plate 6. omania (1982). 
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The composition follows one of a pair of engravings of Stonehenge by David Loggan, which are 
not precisely dated but probably of c. 1690.° There are no differences of substance, only adjust- 
ment of the position of figures to suit the different proportions of the painting. It is therefore of no 
independent value as a record of the appearance of Stonehenge at that time, and there is no 
specific indication that its painter had even himself been to Stonehenge. Nevertheless, it is a rare 
example of an early painting of a megalithic monument. 

The Loggan prints were widely circulated; they were, for instance, re-engraved with an accom- 
panying French text. But the painting is close to the primary, Loggan version, and the dress of the 
figures does not significantly differ. One may guess it to be a copy of the Loggan, made not many 
years later. The later history of the painting is not known; it was bought in Wiltshire some years 
ago and is now in a private collection. As the two Loggan engravings were printed together, 
somewhere perhaps there may be a twin prospect from the W, a companion oil derived from the 
matching Loggan print. 


OIL SIGNED AND DATED ‘LEATHES 1730’ (Fig. 2) 


This oil, on canvas and measuring 140 by 61 cm, is clearly signed ‘Leathes’, a painter unknown to 
the standard reference books, and is dated less distinctly ‘1730’ or perhaps ‘1736’. It is a view of 
Stonehenge from the W, with a group of figures in the left foreground and scattered individuals 
among the stones. As is common, or even customary, among 18th-century images of Stonehenge, 
the stones are made very much larger in relation to the figures than they actually are. The 
painting, which was in fair condition, has recently been cleaned and restored. 

To the left, in the middle background, are two stones set very close together; in the distance 
several hundred yards beyond are two dim humps that might just be another pair of stones. It is 
tempting to wonder if these might be distant outlying stones (a pair down the Avenue on the 
model of the Avebury avenues, perhaps?) that were later removed. Unfortunately for this kind of 
speculation, this picture is not an original record. It closely resembles one of four engravings, by 
E. Kirkall after drawings by J. Hassell;’ these were published in the ‘omnibus’ edition of the 
mid-17th-century treatises on Stonehenge, by Inigo Jones, John Webb, and Walter Charleton, 
reissued together in a single volume in 1725. All the main elements of the painting follow the 
engraving closely; the figures are revised and moved about the scene — the artist must have felt 
more confident in tinkering with the human figures than in adjusting Stonehenge — but they are 
mostly derivative also. The date of the painting, either five or eleven years after the engraving was 
published, is also in accord with it being a direct copy, again by an artist who may have never 
known Stonehenge. 

The painting was acquired in a Wiltshire village during the late 1920s by Mr Bates, the antique- 
dealer of St Ann Street, Salisbury. It was mentioned in the ///ustrated London News, and bought for 
very modest sum by Swindon Museum and Art Gallery,* where for many years it was in 
the reserve store. In 1981 the gallery, feeling it would never fit in the pattern of their collection, 
proposed to send it for auction. Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum being unable to finance its 
purchase, the picture was bought privately by Mr H. F. W. Cory of Salisbury, and may, it is 
hoped, find its way to the Museum at some later date. 


LATE 18TH-CENTURY PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO WILLIAM MARLOW (Fig. 3) 


This painting, oil on canvas and measuring 97 by 61 cm, is unsigned and undated. It shows 


6. Illustrated in Chippindale (note 1), ill. 39. 8. According to Swindow Art Gallery records, its Curator was 
7. D. J. Bonney, ‘Megaliths near Stonehenge’, WAM 76 (1981), authorized in 1937 to buy a picture of Stonehenge (presumably this 
166-7, has in any case demonstrated that the engraving does one) for not more than £12. Either Mr Bates kept the picture for 


not show any distant outlying stones. some 10 years, or it was in other hands in between umes. 
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Stonehenge from the S. The stones are made, according to the convention, rather larger in 
relation to the figures, and they are also made more regular and squared-off in shape. The sarsens 
are drawn in a manner that hints at a classical ruin, while the bluestones that can be glimpsed 
between them are depicted at slender and perfect pyramids. A dark cloud boils overhead; a great 
shaft of light, pouring through a space in the cloud, illuminates the stones. Beneath, the shepherd 
passes with his flock (a predictable element in the standard Stonehenge watercolour), while the 
tourists ride up. Two have managed to get up on to the lintel of the second trilithon to take that 
‘considerable walk’ on its lintel that so delighted and frightened Dr Stukeley. Another is inching 
his way on hands and knees perilously up the face of stone 56, the surviving upright of the great 
trilithon, which by a sleight of composition has been made to seem as if it makes a ramp up on to 
the second trilithon. 

The painting depicts as upright the fourth trilithon, which fell in January 1797. It must have 
been painted from sketches made before that date, although the painting itself may be subsequent. 
(James Malton’s well-known watercolour was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1800 but actually 
shows Stonehenge before the 1797 stone-fall.) A date in the later 18th century — but not necess- 
arily at its very end — is confirmed by the costumes and the style of painting. Its modelling of 
Stonehenge is unusual in regularizing and perfecting it into austere classical geometry, rather than 
making it more romantically craggy and gothic, as became the 19th-century convention. 

The painting was bought at auction in London in 1934'° by Sir Charles Holmes for the collec- 
tion of the Vancouver Art Gallery in British Columbia, where the painting remains. It was sold as 
by William Marlow (exh. 1762-1807), but Dr Michael Liversidge of Bristol University doubts this 
attribution and will exclude the painting from his forthcoming catalogue raisonnee of Marlow’s 
work; he thinks it more likely to be by Marlow’s contemporary James Malton.'' Certainly the 
picture sits uncomfortably alongside the restrained and elegant styke of Marlow landscapes, but 
neither is it close to the groomed neatness and bland sky of the Malton watercolour of Stonehenge. 
The watercolour does at least demonstrate that Malton knew Stonehenge; but this oil is not close 
to it nor to other Stonehenge pictures of the period. An indication that elements are of different 
dates and/or by different hands may be given by the discrepancy in the figures. Those on horse- 
back on the right match in their size and style the figures on the trilithons and are in harmony 
with a late-18th-century date. The foreground shepherd and flock are out of proportion and rather 
later in style. 

Whatever the art historians may think, the painting is an important image from an 
archaeological viewpoint. It is a quintessential statement of the visit of Stonehenge as the traveller 
in search of the Sublime would hope to experience.!? A stupendous fabric, its majestic proportions 
nobly ruined, stands proud below a wild sky, its only enduring companion the rustic Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain and his faithful flock.'% 


9. Illustrated in Hawes (note 2), plate . 13. For permission to publish details and for photographs of the 
10. Robinson & Fisher’s rooms, 19 July 1934, lot 53. paintings, | am indebted to, respectively, a private owner, Mr 
11. Personal communication. H.F.W. Cory, and Vancouver Art Gallery. 


12. For the Sublime and Stonehenge, see Chippindale (note 1), pp. 
96-9. 
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The George and Dragon Inn, Potterne 


by P. M. SLOCOMBE 


The George and Dragon Inn faces E at the S end of the High Street, Potterne, occupying a 
sloping corner site beside the road to Worton (ST 994583). It is a thatched two-storey building 
with a cellar beneath and set on the remains of a stone plinth. The walls are brick. The presence 
of a probable cruck blade in the front wall of the ground-floor bar was brought to the attention of 
the Wiltshire Buildings Record in 1980. When the opportunity arose in 1981 to explore the 
building more fully it was indeed found to be a cruck structure.! 


SUMMARY 


The building was originally timber-framed and of three room and cross-passage plan, the hall 
being two bays long and including the passage. An incomplete closed cruck truss survives at the 
‘upper’ end of the hall and part of an open cruck truss in the middle of the hall. A fine ceiling with 
moulded beams and also possibly a timber-framed chimney, were inserted into the open hall c. 
1500 and a cellar was excavated beneath the parlour. Further alterations to the inn included its 
rebuilding in brick and the raising of the roof in the 18th century. A long extension forming a T to 
the rear of the building dates probably from the same period and may replace an earlier timber- 
framed extension. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION 
The cellar 


The area consists of two rooms separated by a passage, said to be modern, and by the natural 
stone base under the hall stack (Fig. 1a). The room at the lower end may have been reached by a 
continuation downwards of the newel stair beside the kitchen fireplace. The staircase at the 
‘upper’ end is in an extension to the rear of the main building. There is also a doorway in the E 
wall from the ‘Bash’ outside, traditionally a communal area for the village and where the stocks 
were once situated. 

The axial beam in the cellar room at the parlour end has a 2 in. (5 cm) chamfer with runouts 
and the joists in the same part of the room are also chamfered with runouts. The timbers in the 
area next to the base of the stack are more roughly finished, indicating that it was excavated later. 
So are those at the kitchen end where the trimmer for the kitchen fireplace can be seen. (Modern 
beams and joists have been omitted from the cellar plan.) 

The outer walls of the cellar are still mainly stone at the parlour end but elsewhere are brick or 
lined with brickwork. As the inn is built into a slope, the front of the cellar is at ground level. The 
ceiling of the room at the parlour end is of 16th-century type, but the central room and the room 
under the kitchen are unlikely to be earlier than the 17th century and may even date from the 
18th-century renovations. The fireplace at the parlour end is brick built with a flat wooden lintel 
and is clearly inserted into the earlier ceiling. 


|. Photographs and further notes are deposited in the Central record the building. The author would like to thank Mr N. 
Record of the Wiltshire Buildings Record in Devizes Public Moore for his advice and Mrs B. Rogers for help in recording 
Library. The Record is grateful to the owners, Wadworths the building. 


Brewery Ltd, and to the tenant Mr G. Bray for permision to 
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Figure la. Plan of cellar. 
Figure 1b. Ground-floor plan. 


The north (parlour) end of the building 

This end of the house was considerably rebuilt in the 18th century. As in the rest of the building 
the timber framing was replaced by Flemish-bond brickwork with a few courses in English 
Garden bond at the base and some burnt headers on the N elevation. There is a straight joint at 
truss A on the fagade but the brickwork is similar on both sides. A stack was built on the N wall 
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Figure 2. First-floor plan. 


to accommodate fireplaces on all floors. The ground-floor chimneypiece is classical with an ogee 
pulvination, dating from the third quarter of the 18th century. The axial beam on the same floor is 
cased but in line with the hall beam and may survive from the 16th century or earlier. 

The roof of this part of the building is hipped. It is divided into two bays with a single row of 
tenoned in-line purlins on each side and with the joists of the first-floor ceiling pegged to the axial 
beam. 


The hall 

The first pair of remaining cruck blades divides the parlour from the hall and they are described as 
A1 on the E side and A2 on the W (Fig. 1b). The width of the building from the external edges of 
the cruck blades is about 18 ft (5.45 m). A1 is visible on the ground floor just above its foot but at 
first-floor level it has been cut off. The foot of A2, resting on a wooden pad below the top of the 
stone plinth, can be seen from the cellar stairs and the blade is fully visible on the first floor and in 
the roof. The top of this truss, embedded in a partition of horizontal planks, can be easily 
examined inside the higher roof of later date (Fig. 3a). It has an interesting ‘hybrid’ apex — 
Alcock’s type F (truncated blades with a saddle) with small upper blades tenoned into the top of 
the saddle, halved at the apex like Alcock’s type D.? A similar example has been recorded at Lion’s 
Gate, Templecombe in SE Somerset? in a truss which was also closed. There the intermediate hall 
truss was of.base cruck type but the writers suggest it was a late example, probably of the late 
15th century. 

The main blades of truss A do not seem to be a pair and perhaps the apex arrangement is a 
device either to align the tops or, more likely, to widen the span. The top of the truss is infilled 
with wattle and daub which has been plastered over, the plaster continuing over the cruck frame- 
work. There is some slight smoke blackening on the S face of the timbers but none on the N face. 

The other surviving cruck truss (B) is 12 ft 9 in. (3.9 m) to the S. There is no trace of it on the 
ground floor but on the first floor the E blade (B1) is complete in a cupboard open to the roof next 
to the chimney stack (Fig. 2) and in the small room to the N. The blade is a full cruck, 13% in. 
(0.34 m) wide and well finished. It is chamfered on both faces and part of the tenoned collar is still 
in place. Four pegholes on the S side of the blade and three on the N side of the collar indicate 


- that the collar was, and perhaps still is, archbraced and thus formed part of the central open truss 


2. N.W. Alcock, Cruck construction, CBA Research Report, 42 
(1981), 7. 


3; 
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of a two-bay hall. Later wattle and daub infilling, plastered over, obscures further details. The 
blade is smoke blackened on both sides and rises into the roof space where it has been sawn off 
just short of the apex. 

The companion blade, B2, was removed probably when the main stairs were made in the form 
in which they appear today. It has been reset in the first-floor ceiling in line with B1 running E—W 
to hold joists. It can be seen from this blade that there is a slight incurving just below the mortice 
for the collar and below this is the mortice for the archbrace. The blade has similar chamfering to 
BI and is heavily smoke blackened on both sides. 

Between trusses A and B on the E side of the later roof a heavy chamfered purlin has redundant 
mortices for lap jointed windbraces. It is obviously reused as the position of the chamfer shows it 
has been rotated. The timber occupying the mortice for the cruck purlin of B1 is a purlin but also 
in a rotated position and now forming part of the first-floor ceiling. It too has mortices for a pair of 
lap jointed windbraces. The only windbrace mortice visible in a cruck blade is on the N side of B1 
just above first-floor level. 

Three other sections of original purlin are visible in the roof. On the N side of A2 where the 
roof is at a lower level over the parlour end, the purlin, apparently notched over rather than 
trenched in the cruck, protrudes and has been cut off. In line with this a heavy purlin can be seen 
under the ceiling of the first-floor landing on the W side of the building above the ‘lower’ end of 
the hall and may still exist above the kitchen chamber where the ceiling is at a lower level. On the 
E side of the hall chamber to the S of the stack the original purlin is hidden by a low section of 
ceiling but visible in the roof (Fig. 3b). Two smoke-blackened rafters are reused in the lath and 
plaster partition between the hall roof and the attic chamber over the ‘lower’ end of the building. 

The quality of the central truss of the hall and its sooting indicate that the hall was originally 
one room open to the roof but at an early stage it was floored over. On the ground floor the ceiling 
is in two main panels at the ‘upper’ end with double ogee moulded beams with step and flat 
diagonal stops. Originally a post supported the main axial beam where the side beams join it in the 
middle of the room (Fig. 1b). To the S of this point the beam is chamfered on both sides instead of 
moulded. The short side beam in front of the fireplace area is moulded on the N side but 
chamfered on the S. This seems to indicate that a fireplace, possibly timber-framed, occupied a 
similar position to the present sealed-off fireplace and that the beams in that area had inferior 
treatment to the other beams. The chamfered side beam has a flat diagonal stop followed by a 
smaller chamfer to the E wall. On its underside are pegholes for a wattle and daub partition. 
There are similar pegholes under the chamfered section of the axial beam. The area partitioned off 
would have been very closely round the fireplace and perhaps represents an inglenook. 

Interestingly there is some documentary evidence of the nature of the hall fireplace. On 24 
April 1739 there was a complaint to the manor court that the ‘flew chimny at the George Inn and 
two Chimneys in the House Anthony Fielden dwells in to be in danger of setting the Neighbour- 
hood on Fire’. It was ‘Ordered that such Chimneys be respectively altered So as to be made secure 
from fire by Sarah Palmer widow owner of sd George Inn and sd Anthony Fielden inhabitant of 
the other tenements in three months time on pain of 40s each person in shew of default’.+ This 
also suggests that the chimney might have been a timber-framed structure like that of ‘oak and 
wattle’ at Porch House, Potterne® and the one still existing at 10, Coxhill Lane.* The present brick 
stack appears to be of 18th-century date so it seems that Sarah Palmer or her successors complied. 

The stairs to the new hall chamber may have been situated in the present position at the rear of 
the hall but were probably then of the usual newel type. An unusual slightly elbowed post, 
chamfered and with ovolo mouldings, now acting as corner post for the balusters and also 
supporting the cut-off end of the purlin described above, seems to date from the 17th century. 

Williams, E.D.H. and Gilson, R.G., Base crucks in Somerset 4. WRO = Church Commissioners Records, Bishoprick 261. 


(IID) and allied roof forms, Somerset Arch. Nat. Hist., 125 (1981), Presentments in the Manor Courts, 1728-1799. 
57. The apex form is described as unusual for Somerset. 
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Figure 3a. Cruck truss A, looking N. 
Figure 3b. Cruck truss B, looking N. 


The south (service) end of the building 

No early features are visible in this part of the building but there are indications that it may have 
been included in the medieval plan. As mentioned above purlins may survive in the ceiling of the 
kitchen chamber and the axial beam in that room is in line with the beam in the parlour chamber. 
The fireplace, set on natural stone at cellar level, is now sealed off but the presence of a newel stair 
alongside suggests that it may have been added in the 16th or 17th centuries. The top of the stack 
is now brick and can be seen in the attic chamber. The cellar room, probably reached from the 
cupboard under the newel stair, may have been excavated at the time when the fireplace was built. 


Rear extension 

To the W of the inn behind the hall is an extension, four bays long, projecting from a dormer 
opening in the later roof (Fig. 1b). The chamfered ceiling beams with runout stops are not closely 
dateable but the roof with its tiebeam trusses and tenoned purlins is not earlier than the 17th 
century and the walls are of Flemish-bond brickwork. However, it is possible that it replaces a 
timber-framed extension. Part way up the main stairs in the inn an old timber is embedded in the 
5. Pugh, R.B., VCH Wiltshire, 7, (1953), 207, quoting A.C. of the hall, and in great degree spoilt its proportions.’ 


Smith, WAM, 16 (1876), 295. The original article states, ‘One 6. N. Chapman and P. Slocombe, A domestic cruck building at 
huge chimney, having two nues in it, . . . , took up a great part Potterne, WAM, 76 (1981), 107. 
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wall. It is 11 in. (0.28 m) wide at the base and about 32 in (0.8 m) high and is in line with the S 
wall of the extension. As it appears now it curves inward. This raises the possibility that the 
extension was cruck-framed, perhaps an early service wing or an adjoining barn or stables. 


HISTORICAL REFERENCES TO THE BUILDING 


The documentary history of the inn can be traced from the 17th century. Before the latter part of 
the 19th century its name was the ‘George Inn’. The Customs of the Manor of 1647 relate: 


18 Privilege and Item. The hold that Wm Smith hath being the Inne ought to have fewell as 
duty of the fearns & thorns he must fill with a horse & a cart out of Larbrough and cutt 
Innkeeper the same with a Bill of 5 foot & here & there to take a bough and his 

custome is for the same at the Lords farms. Reape[?] to kill his Beefe to 
strike it forth and to see it weighed & also must keep a Tippling house & 
Victuler to the Towne and Lodge persons travelling on the way, and there 
ought to be no tippling house in the Towne but that.’ 


These privileges emphasize the important and protected role of the inn. The copyholder of the 
inn at this date was Philip Smith, probably a relation of William. On 24 September 1650 he 
surrendered various property to the Manor Court including ‘unum messuagium sive Domine hospitium 
vocat le George in Potterne’ — a messuage or hostelry of the Lord of the Manor called the George in 
Potterne — which he had held since 15 December 1645.8 Amongst other documentary references 
the property was described in August 1740 as ‘one dwelling House called the George Inn with 
stables backside Garden and orchard’.? 


DISCUSSION 


The plan type of the building is a familiar one which lasted in Wiltshire from the medieval period 
to the 16th century. There is no evidence as to whether the building was always an inn but it 
clearly belonged to the Lord of the Manor, the Bishop of Salisbury, and inns, some of them also 
George Inns, were being built in large numbers for their guests and as investments by eccles- 
iastical bodies in the second half of the 15th century.'° Examples in neighbouring counties are the 
George Inn at Glastonbury (c. 1480), the New Inn at Sherborne, and the George at Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire. 

The quality of the cruck trusses suggests also that the structure may have been erected in the 
15th century rather than later. The unusual apex of truss A is closely related to the two-tier cruck 
trusses found in Somerset, Gloucestershire, Dorset and Wiltshire in houses and barns. In their 
original form these are found in high-quality buildings, often used in combination with raised base 
crucks and sometimes serving an ornamental purpose in an open truss. Examples are usually dated 
to the 14th or early 15th centuries. 

M. Wood quotes an example of a double ogee moulded beam in a building dated c. 1440—59."! 
The combination of such beams with a cruck blade has been found at Fisherton Rectory at 
Salisbury and there the early phase of the building has been dated ‘probably 16th century’.’? It 
seems reasonable to suggest that the George Inn at Potterne was built by the Bishop of Salisbury 
in the period 1450-1500 with a two-bay open hall at the centre of the building and that the hall 
was floored over in the early 16th century. 


7. WRO Church Commissioners Records, Bishoprick 263. 11. Ibid., 406. 

8. Ibid., Bishoprick 257. 12. Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, City of Salisbury, 
9. Ibid., Bishoprick 270. 1, (1980), 159. 

10. M. Wood,*The English Medieval House (1965), 192. 
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A Very Ordinary Village House, 
or, See How They Grow 


by MARGARET WALEY with illustrations by NICHOLAS ROSE 


At the top end of this Wiltshire village street stands a group of old cottages, built in brick with 
thatched roofs. Together they are called Townsend, which exactly described their situation until 
in 1928 a first set of council cottages formed a suburb beyond them. 

The village from Saxon times had been compact and included all the farmhouses of the parish. 
The manor held no ‘great house’ but these homes stand on the sites of ones originally held by 
‘villeins’, known here as bordarti, who received a viable small-holding in return for work done for 
their lord. 

Serfdom ended and so, later, did the duties it entailed, but these holdings survived and six of 
Townsend houses were held by ‘copyhold’, that is by holding a copy of the entry on the court 
rolls recording the admission of the holder; a form of tenure for lives, differing from place to 
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place, but always allowing renewal with occasional payments. This type of tenure lingered on into 
the 20th century in some places. It was abolished by the Law of Property Act of 1925. 

Each of these houses stands slightly back from the street in its own ‘toft’ or enclosure of about 
3/5 of an acre. These held the original farm buildings and yard, and had access both to the street 
and to the back lane which separated the village from its open fields. In addition their land 
amounted to at least half a yardland (or virgate), which eventually amounted to about 15 acres. 

One of these houses has a tiled roof and bears a stone tablet inscribed ‘J.B. 1754. This paper 
will describe the house of that date and its development up to 1980. 

The manorial records are available from 1719 onwards and mention this copyhold as it passes 
from one holder to another. John Butcher succeeded his grandmother who had been in possession 
of this holding for some 25 years. Her home must have been mostly half-timbered with lath and 
plaster, but the S wall of the house, at least on the ground floor was already made of rough stone 
and incorporated a fine open fireplace. This dated probably from the first half of the 17th century, 
and its material of greensand boulders (also probably used to make the foundations of the house) 
was available in the sandy soil on which the house stands. Also already there was a well about 70 
ft deep reaching to a vein of water on the underlying gault-clay, which we know from an old 
account of the village was tapped before 1700. 

When Butcher rebuilt the house he retained both these important elements, and here they 
remain though the well fell out of use in 1937. The rest of the house was new built in brick, a 
brick-yard having been working in the parish since about 1700. The plan of the house was a 
simple rectangle, about 26 feet by 16, giving one good-sized, almost square, room on each floor 
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with an adjoining room half the size opening from it thus making a house of 1% bays. 

The front door opened directly into the main room (or house-place) but was probably protected 
by a porch. A tiny shut-in staircase joined the two floors, and there was also a well-house and 
back entry behind the S wall. The high thatched roof must have given extra space in the attic over 
the bedrooms, which was boarded floor. The walls were laid in Flemish bond, the red brick 
patterned in front with darker ‘flared’ headers. These walls were 13% in. thick on the ground floor 
and 9 in. above, where they were protected by the overhanging thatch. 

The ground-floor rooms were ceilinged at 6 ft 11 in. and those above at 6 ft 8 in. All woodwork, 
including wide floorboards, was in elm, the timber most grown locally. Even so it was scarce and 
probably the main beams were reused from the former house. Casement windows faced the road 
and on the first floor nestled into ‘eyebrows’ in the thatch. 

The 1754 house appears to have survived basically unaltered for about 50 years. By that time 
the Napoleonic wars had brought new prosperity to rural England. Everything it could produce 
was needed, while imports were cut off and the urban population and manufacturing industry was 
growing fast. This gave impetus for changing old systems of agriculture. In this case the common 
(but not the open fields) was enclosed by parliamentary Act dated 1802. This left the copyholders 
with more private land, 5% acres being apportioned to each half-yardland, but they could no 
longer gather furze, timber toppings and bracken for the common. Therefore great open hearths 
and brick-lined ovens were outdated. 

When, soon after this, the Butcher house was enlarged, it was given an extra bay to the N on 
both floors. The work was carefully planned and executed to make a ‘double-fronted’ house with 
matching windows on each side of the new front door, which opened into a small hallway with a 
new and much improved staircase behind it. The timber was still elm, but the floorboards and 
beams were in narrower widths and better finished than before. The new panelled and sheltered 
front door and the fireplace of the new sitting room are quite good examples of their date and the 
ground-floor room is ceiled at almost 7 ft 9 in., 9% in. higher than the old living room. This makes 
it necessary to reach the new bedroom overhead by an extra step. 
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The original front door was bricked up, with the original date stone still standing above it. The 
new brickwork is plain and unpatterned. This makes it likely the front of the house was colour- 
washed, as it may have remained for a century after as some traces of cream-wash still remain. 
From this time cooking was probably done by a locally produced coal-burning stove of a primitive 
type. 

When peace returned with the fall of Napoleon a long period of countrywide depression and 
unrest followed. Wages fell, village populations rose, thrashing machines cut out winter work and 
laws meant to help proved harsh and ineffective. It was not until a series of bad harvests in the 
1840s brought crisis conditions that help was given to rebuild tumble-down farmhouses and farm 
buildings. 

The Butcher family had risen to take over at least one large farm and maybe the High Street 
house of 1804 stood empty. Certainly part of the land which went with it was sold off. Assuredly 
the thatched roof was out of repair in 1853. After that the house took on a fresh life — no longer 
as a farm but as the home and headquarters of a family of millwrights. 

The new householder, called Dunford, had been apprenticed to a man who brought the craft of 
millwrighting to the centre of the village in 1843 when improvements in the use of steam-power 
freed metal-working from dependence on the mill stream. This man died in debt and his sons 
were unable to continue his business in the fine premises he had built. This gave Dunford his 
chance. He adapted the farm buildings behind the house to new purposes. The thatched roof was 
stripped off the house and replaced by slate brought from Wales to the neighbourhood by canal or 
railway transport. In this Dunford was following the fashion, for all houses built in the village 
over the previous 10 years were slate-roofed. 

Slate is normally laid at a much shallower pitch than thatch, so the old high-pitched roof- 
timbers were reconstructed at an angle just under 45 degrees. The walls were raised both back and 
front by about 2% ft to compensate for space lost upstairs. At the same time the windows were 
renewed and enlarged and others added at the back, including a bow window in the then kitchen, 
fireplaces were added in both bedrooms, and the well-house rebuilt. 

With unlined slates the roof was rain-proof but had little insulation to cold, and although the 
chimneys were heightened they always smoked when a W wind blew. Altogether as far as the 
house was concerned, it seems Dunford lost as much as he gained. But his modernization 
remained basically unchanged for two generations, for after another 20 prosperous years a new, 
deep and long-lasting agricultural depression set in. It was heralded by another sequence of bad 
harvests, culminating in 1876 with one so wet and cold that many crops were still ungathered in 
November. No wonder white bread made from imported wheat was favoured in town and 
country alike! Milling became concentrated in the ports of entry, and, as animal feed-stuffs were 
also imported, local mills gradually fell out of use. 

In 1878 the copyhold of these premises was relinquished for an ordinary tenancy but the 
Dunfords kept their business going by doing repair work and the general agricultural engineering 
required for the supply and upkeep of the horse-drawn machinery which was by then used on the 
farms. 

During the First World War a widow Dunford died. A little later the estate to which most of 
the parish belonged was broken up. This house and its remaining 9% acres was bought freehold 
by one of the estate clerks, called Davies, who made the house, at that time called The Limes into 
a private residence. From then onwards no owner (as the residents had become) carried on a 
profession or trade on the premises. 

Mr Davies had at least two daughters living with him and immediately needed more rooms. 


-The lime trees must have been the first casualties and are heard of no more. 


Around 1920 the house was lengthened by an extra bay, this time on the S and incorporating 
the well-house. Externally this matches up to the existing house. But the method of building had 
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altered considerably; the bricks were machine-made and set in cement mortar, for the parish 
brickworks had died 45 years before when local building came to an end and the population of the 
village began to fall steeply as families emigrated in search of work. The new walls were of 11 in. 
cavity construction and stood on a damp-proof course. The new kitchen-range was sited in the 
NW corner of this room, backing on to and making use of the original chimney; the space left in 
what became the new dining-room was filled with a tiled fireplace with a stone surround. This 
room had its floor lowered and boarded with deal and thus attained the same headroom as the 
1804 sitting room and the new kitchen. This did lead to an awkward step down from the hall but 
otherwise made a well-planned ground floor. The family required improved sanitary accommoda- 
tion. They achieved some amelioration by building a lean-to shed in brick with earth-closet 
enclosed at the N end of the house, which was reached through a glazed verandah entered by a 
door into the back of the hall. This verandah also formed a pleasant place to sit overlooking the 
tennis lawn which took the place of the old workshops. A barn which dated from farming days 
was moved to the opposite side of the back lane. There it survived till the 1950s, when it was 
removed as its flooring and outside wooden cladding had disintegrated; but its original main beams 
were still sound. 

The tennis court was evidence of gentility; outside it were planted an excellent selection of fruit 
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trees — apples, pears and plums — with nut bushes, small fruit, herbs, vegetables and flowers 
chosen not only for household use but to stock a greengrocer’s shop in which one of the daughters 
had an interest. 

The Davies family installed a telephone and in 1929 when main electricity became available 
they had a single central light fitted in each room, but they had left before main water was laid on 
from a spring deep below the chalk of the forehill, following difficulties caused by three successive 
dry years in the 1930s. 

Despite these added amenities and good communications both by train and motor-bus the 
village population continued to fall, and by 1931 was at its lowest for about 250 years. 

In 1940 the then owner found his business as a salesman had disappeared and left him deeply in 
debt. He therefore sold the house and 1% acres of garden and paddock for £850, which the local 
builder said was quite £150 more than it was worth. The rates were about £8 per annum and the 
house was in a dilapidated condition. The slate roof sagged between each rafter so that it looked 
like the lean ribs of a very old donkey. All paint was a dingy brown and discoloured wallpaper 
was slipping from the walls. But only £500 was allowed at that time to be spent on any house. 
Fortunately fundamentally the house was sound, and a chance had to be taken that the roof would 
hold together a few years more. This allowed the bulk of the money to be spent on a small 
addition behind the house with a totally new plumbing and hot water system, running off to a 
septic tank. At the same time a passageway was made from the stairs to the bathroom, a big 
window cut on the garden side of the sitting room, the house was supplied with many new electric 
light and power plugs and redecorated throughout. A good £500’s worth — only the actual electric 
apparatus paid for in addition. 

It was 1946, the war safely over, before the roof was remade, insulated and tiled to take on its 
modern appearance; and at that time too a garage was added to the N end of the house, with space 
-over, used initially for storage and later for a dressing room and second bathroom. Another small 
bedroom was contrived over the hall, and in 1961 oil-fired central heating was installed 
throughout. 
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Much repair work and minor improvements were undertaken over the years, and all the major 
work was carried out under the direction of an architect, having regard to the appearance of the 
work for the first time since 1804. It was lucky all this was done, for at the time it was the official 
view that any building over 100 years old was past repair, all being treated as slum property — a 
view not altered until much had gone which should have survived. 

The work in 1946 brought the house to its 1980 size but constant adjustments were needed to 
keep up to new needs and higher standards. 

This tale fortunately has no end and may one day be continued by others. Indeed its beginning 
was arbitrary for there was some dwelling on the site a thousand years before 1754. The miniscule 
affairs of any house are individual and to some degree can be traced out, if only because they are 
constantly affected by greater ones outside. The luxuries of one generation are necessities to the 
next and totally outdated by the third. But the good work of each generation should be treated 
with all respect. 

The illustrations to this article shows this much more clearly than the text and it is on them that 
concentration should be focussed. 
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Some Wiltshire Benefices in 1705 


by WILLIAM SMITH 


Among the Pythouse papers in the Wiltshire Record Office is a bundle of returns containing, in 
varying degrees of fulness, answers to what was evidently a questionnaire concerning the state of 
benefices throughout Wiltshire.! While it is unlikely that the returns were ever complete initially, 
the present collection is probably the remnant of a larger whole, which appears to have been 
dispersed at some time. The likelihood of this is reinforced by a series of numbers written in red 
ink on the individual returns and running consecutively 47-85. A pencilled note on the rough 
paper cover protecting the bundle records a price of £4 4s. suggesting that the returns were 
acquired through purchase, probably by Lt. Col. J.M. Bennett-Stanford. Their occurrence in a 
collection of family papers seems otherwise inexplicable. The returns represent in order the 
parishes of All Cannings, Ashton Keynes, Bishopstrow, Boscombe, Broughton Gifford, Bulford, 
Great Cheverell, Chirton, Collingbourne Ducis, Collingbourne Kingston, Coulston, Cricklade St 
Mary, Cricklade St Sampson, Erlestoke, Figheldean, Foxley, Ham, Hardenhuish, Kingswood, 
Lacock, Leigh, Liddington, Long Newnton, Malmesbury, Monkton Farleigh, Sherston Magna, 
Stanton Fitzwarren, Stourton, Stratford Tony, Sutton Benger, Sutton Veny, Upton Scudamore, 
Westport and Charlton, Wilcot, Winterbourne Monkton, Winterslow, Wootton Bassett. 

Put in their known context the returns are responses to an unofficial questionnaire sent to each 
parish in the country in 1705. The nature and circumstances of this questionnaire have been 
discussed by Dr R.W. Dunning in relation to a collection of similar returns for Somerset 
preserved in the library of Lambeth Palace.* It is known that the questionnaire, published on 28 
February 1705, originally accompanied a brief requesting contributions for the rebuilding of the 
church of All Saints, Oxford.* The author was an ordained member of the Church of England® 
and publication was undoubtedly connected with the establishment of Queen Anne’s Bounty in 
1704 as a special fund for augmenting low clerical incomes.® In itself the questionnaire appears to 
have carried no legal validity, and while the resulting returns have been described merely as 
private papers lacking the completeness of a more systematic, official survey,’ the information 
they contain contributes significantly to knowledge both of 18th century parish life and of the 
condition of the Church of England during this period. When contemporary diocesan records are 
neither plentiful nor always as informative as might be desired, returns of this nature are 
unquestionably worthy of note. 

The sharp disparity in clerical incomes at the beginning of the 18th century prevented many 
parishes from being adequately served. Not infrequently indigent incumbents supplemented 
otherwise sparse incomes from individual livings by pluralising benefices, a practice which inevit- 
ably resulted in the scandal of widespread non-residence in the cures not immediately served. 
This abuse continued to be tolerated well into the 19th century before it was checked by the 
Pluralities Act of 1838.8 Just under one half of the returns under consideration are unsigned, 
suggesting submission by curates acting on behalf of absent incumbents. Thus there are apparent 
indications that non-residence was fairly prevalent throughout the diocese of Salisbury as early as 


1. W.R.O. 413/450. 5. Ibid. 
; 2. A return from the Hampshire parish of Froxfield is bound up 6. Ibid. (cf. n. 42). 
also with the collection. 7. Ibid. 
8. 1 and 2 Vict. c. 106 (see R. J. Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law of 


3. Somerset Arch. and Nat. Hist. cxii (1968), 71 sqq- 
Ibid. 71. the Church of England, 2nd edn., 1895, vol. ii, 898-906). 
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the beginning of the 18th century, as it was known to be at a later date.° 

A clear annual income of £30 was the acceptable minimum for ecclesiastical benefices prescribed 
by the questionnaire. '° Available returns, however, both those comprising the Wiltshire collection 
discussed here and others representing parishes in different parts of the country,!' indicate that 
the effective value of many livings fell short of this figure, often by a considerable amount. Of the 
38 surviving Wiltshire returns, 13 declare incomes below the acceptable level. Bulford, a donative 
cure,'? was worth a mere £20, a sum which Andrew Duke,'* who held the impropriation, ‘pays, 
or at least ought to pay, his Curate according to his agreement’. A figure ‘near £30’ is declared for 
Chirton, while the rectorial dues from ‘3 or 4 small Closes’ at impoverished Cricklade St Mary 
were insufficient to sustain the value of the living ‘above £12 a year’, a consequence of most of the 
tithes being ‘impropriated to the Church of Salisbury’. At Erlestoke, a chapelry of Melksham, '* 
the officiator was ‘Intitled to the small Tyths arriving in the . . . Parish, which in the best of years 
amount to no more than £26 per annum’. This figure included an annuity of £4 ‘given by Mr 
Christopher Randel of Taunton . . . for the perpetual constant payment of which . . . [he] 
bequeathed upwards of Thirty pounds per annum of Free Lands lying in the . . . Parish’. The 
great tithes were impropriated to Isaac [Axford] the elder of Erlestoke.!* Thomas Keat, rector of 
Hardenhuish,'® declared a borderline yearly income of £29, a marginally less than satisfactory 
figure despite the full tithe endowment, which was evidently meagre. Kingswood, in the diocese 
of Gloucester, is recorded at ‘no more . . . than twenty nobles [£6 13s. 4d.] per annum’, a pittance 
stated to have been granted by the Crown after the benefice lands, which belonged formerly to 
Kingswood abbey,'’ had been confiscated at the Reformation. In view of the size of the parish, 
which is described as ‘large’, comprising ‘about 1500 souls’, the vicarial income was plainly insuf- 
ficient to meet present needs. The living is said to have been worth yearly at one time £500,'* but 
was now ‘meanly endowed’, having neither augmentation nor benefactor. At Sherston Magna the 
tithes of corn, hay and wool were impropriated to the dean and chapter of Gloucester, who leased 
them for a term of 21 years ‘to a Layman, their tenant’. The remainder of the tithes, together with 
the glebe, belonged to the vicarage and rendered an annual income of ‘under thirty pounds’. No 
actual value is declared for the rectory of Stourton, though the tenths due to the Crown yearly are 
said to amount to £1 14s.!° The tithes, no portion of which was alienated, appear alone to have 
comprised the endowment. William Fawconer, rector of Stratford Tony,”° records his benefice as 
‘£12 paid in the Queen’s Books’,*! a figure which included the full tithe entitlement, with the 
exception of an appreciable depletion of income arising from an apparently established local 
practice whereby the parishioners paid ‘a penny for a Cow or Cow white”? and an halfpenny for a 
calf weaned’. This arrangement was evidently a bone of contention with Fawconer, who com- 
plains ‘upon what Grounds such Customs are I can’t imagine, and methinks a Custom to pay Less 
upon the tenth part should never hold good at Law’. An annual income of the same amount is 
recorded also for the parish of Westport, the vicar,”> whose attestation of the return was supple- 
mented by that of the churchwardens, receiving ‘only the small Tythes’. It is interesting to note 
that the benefice had no glebe. By contrast, the daughter church of Charlton was more pros- 
perous, being ‘worth in small Tythes per annum twenty five pounds’, with glebe ‘let now for 
twenty five pounds five shillings per annum’. All of the great tithes were impropriated to the earl 


9. Wilts. Returns to Bp’s Visitor’s Queries, ed. Mary Ransome, Wilts. times the rectory is known to have been worth yearly in tithes 
Rec. Soc. xxvii. 8 sqq. a mere £7 (Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. \xxiii (1955), 183). 

10. Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. cxii. 73-4. 19. The value of the living is thus comparable with that declared 

11. Cf. ibid. 71. in 1535 (Valor Ecclesiasticus, Rec. Comm., ti (1814), 101). 

12. Hoare, Modern Wilts., Amesbury, 45. 20. 1686-1718 (Wilts. Inst. ii. 40, 55). 

13. Died 1729 (ibid.). 21. Valor Ecclesiasticus (known also as the King’s or Queen’s Books), 

14. V.C.H. Wilts. vii. 84, 104. ii. 108. 

15. Cf. ibid. 85. 22. Original reads ‘while’. 

16. Rector from 1704 (Phillipps, Wits. Inst. ii. 47, cf. ibid. 55). 23. Christopher Hanley, vicar of Westport and Charlton 1705-21 

17. V.C.H. Glos. ii. 101. (Wilts. Inst. ii. 47, 57). 


18. This figure is evidently a wild guess, for in pre-Reformation 
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of Berkshire. Sutton Benger was endowed with the small tithes only, the great tithes being 
impropriated and leased out by the dean and chapter of Salisbury,** who assumed 30 marks (£20) 
out of the vicarial entitlement for their own purposes, allowing the incumbent ‘but about £26 
annually’.*> Similarly low incomes are recorded also for the vicarages of Wilcot, ‘scarce worth £30 
per annum, Tenths and Visitation Fees Deducted’, as the result of the impropriation of its tithes 
of corn and hay to Francis Wroughton;*° and Winterbourne Monkton, valued at ‘€5 under £30 per 
annum’ likewise through substantial tithe alienations. 

The majority of the benefices represented by the returns are recorded as having moderate or 
fairly satisfactory incomes. Where no information in this respect is forthcoming, as for the 
parishes of Ashton Keynes, Collingbourne Ducis, Collingbourne Kingston, Leigh, Liddington, 
Sutton Veny, Upton Scudamore, and Wootton Bassett, it is difficult to determine whether these 
livings were intended to be declared at or above the prescribed level of subsistence. Omissions 
here may be due to carelessness on the part of the returning incumbent or his curate, or even to 
lack of general co-operation, as appears to have been the case with William Sherwin, rector of 
Collingbourne Ducis,?7 who had ‘no Material answer to any . . . Questions’, save only a few 
particulars regarding patronage. Insight into the pecuniary state of these parishes and their ability 
to support an incumbent adequately is to be gauged from other considerations, which suggest that 
provision for the majority of the livings here may have been barely more than satisfactory. ‘Thus, 
the income of the vicarage of Ashton Keynes and its chapelry of Leigh was certainly attenuated 
considerably by the alienation of most of the predial and mixed tithes in both livings. At 
Collingbourne Kingston the great tithes were impropriated to the dean and chapter of Winchester, 
who held the advowson and supplemented the vicarial entitlement from the small tithes with an 
annual augmentation of £20. The vicarage of Liddington was granted the small tithes only, the 
great tithes being impropriated to Sir John Talbot,*® who held them on lease as part of the lay 
prebend annexed to the vicarage of Lacock. Wootton Bassett was endowed with the glebe as its 
vicarial portion, for the tithes, those of corn and hay being declared, were impropriated to Mrs 
[Grace] Packer.*? More substantial incomes would have been enjoyed by the livings of 
Collingbourne Ducis, Sutton Veny, and Upton Scudamore, since all of their profits appear to 
have remained inalienated during this period. In 1650 the rectory of Collingbourne Ducis, with 
glebe, was said to be worth £300,*° while Sutton Veny was probably one of the richer Wiltshire 
benefices as early as the beginning of the 18th century.*! At Upton Scudamore glebe and tithe 
comprised the endowment enjoyed by the rector, Richard Barry, who had held the advowson 
since 1701.32 

Other more prosperous livings are represented by the vicarage of Figheldean and the rectories of 
All Cannings and Great Cheverell, which were worth respectively £60, £90, and in excess of £120 
yearly. At Figheldean the parsonage, with its great tithes reputed at £200, was impropriated to 
Edward Poore,*? who ‘bought it of one Mr Pyle’. Another alienation had occurred in the form of 
“Tythe Lambs and Small Tythes, and perquisites’, these being described as ‘a peculiar’ belonging 
now to Dr Peter Allix, treasurer of Salisbury cathedral.*+ The benefice was without glebe and its 
endowment consisted of ‘all the Tythe Wool on the North East side of the River [Avon] and the 
Tythe Hay of some particular Grounds, about the quantity of two Ton there’. This entitlement 
was supplemented by an annual augmentation of £30 granted by [Edward] Davenant, a former 
treasurer of Salisbury cathedral,*> and by a corn-rent of 40s. paid by Edward Poore for composi- 
24. Abstracts Wilts. Tithe Apportionments, ed. R.E. Sandell, Wilts. 30. Ibid. xi. 113. 


Rec. Soc. xxx, no. 245. 3) (Gi bids viiis270: 
25. The vicarial endowment from the small tithes was worth over 32. ‘Ibid. 86. Barry had been rector since 1691 (ibid.). 
four times this amount by 1840 (ibid.). 33. The Poores were lords of the manors of Figheldean and 
- 26. V.C.H. Wilts. x, 202. Tidworth (Hoare, Mod. Wilts., Amesbury, 35). 
27. 1701-35 (Wilts. Inst. ii. 45, 66, V.C.H. Wilts. xi. 114). 34. 1690-1717 (W.H. Jones, Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis (1879) p. 
28. Cf. Lacock Abbey Charters, ed. K.H. Rogers, Wilts. Rec. Soc. 349). 
Xxxiv. 3. 35. 1634-80 (ibid. 348-9). 


29. V.C.H. Wilts. ix. 201. 
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tion tithes at Alton, an impropriation worth £80 yearly.*° Nathaniel Shute, the incumbent of 
Great Cheverell, *’ described as ‘a complete Rectory’, was evidently very pleased with his lot, 
asserting ‘with thankfullness to God that the Annual profits I receive from this Church are above 
four Times £30, and as I heartily wish there was no Benefice in England of a Less Value, so I 
hope by the Queen’s late Munificence the Time may come that my Wish may be fulfilled’. Shute 
had been presented to the living by Queens’ College, Cambridge, where he had been a fellow.** 
The benefice had been acquired by the College in gift of Dr [John] Davenant, bishop of Salisbury 
and a former master of Queens’,*? who is said to have purchased it from the incumbent, Mr 
Gough.*° [t is recorded also that Davenant appropriated for the College the advowson of Newton 
Tony.*! 

From its nature it is clear that the questionnaire was designed to investigate the state of small 
benefices throughout the country. The impoverished condition of many livings had led in 1704 to 
the establishment of the fund for augmenting low clerical incomes known as Queen Anne’s 
Bounty.*? It was enacted that the fund was to receive the first-fruits (annates) and tenths, which 
had been confiscated by the Crown at the Reformation. On return, these were to be directed for 
the benefit of the Church of England and used in particular for supplementing the livings of the 
poorer clergy. The condition of eligibility for relief under the Bounty was defined in 1707 by an 
Act for discharging small livings from their first-fruits and tenths, and all arrears thereof, which 
provided that ecclesiastical benefices with cure of souls ‘not exceeding the clear yearly Value of 
fifty Pounds by the improved Valuations of the same’ should be exempt henceforth from payment 
of obligatory dues and qualify for assistance under the terms of the Bounty.** The Act, giving 
practical effect to the implications of the 1704 legislation, required bishops of every diocese, 
guardians of spiritualities sede vacante, and ordinaries of peculiars to ascertain the state of benefices 
with cure of souls under their respective jurisdictions, ‘as well by Oaths of two or more credible 
Witnesses . . . as by all other lawful Ways and Means’, and to submit particulars of livings not 
above ‘the clear improved yearly Value’ of £50 for certification in the Court of the Exchequer at 
Westminster on or before 25 March 1708.4* Valuation returns of the bishop of Salisbury have 
survived*> and represent the first official survey of the pecuniary state of benefices within the 
diocese since the publication of Valor Ecclesiasticus in 1535.46 By contrast, the returns under con- 
sideration result from an unofficial, independent investigation antedating the 1707 enquiry by two 
years and arising from the establishment of the Bounty in 1704. While it is not known how each 
survey relates to the other, their similarity of purpose suggests that the earlier may be seen as a 
preliminary to the later, providing a tentative working basis for the formal enquiry mandatory 
under the 1707 enactment. If the lowest acceptable annual income for an ecclesiastical benefice 
was considered initially to be £30, the results of the 1705 survey led to a clear reassessment of an 
evidently unrealistic figure. In the event the prescribed minimum entitlement was increased to 
£50, the amount ratified finally by statute as the criterion for discharge from payment of 
obligatory dues and qualification for relief under the Bounty. 

A copy of the questionnaire sent to parishes throughout the country in 1705 has survived. It is 
preserved with five volumes of returns, many of which originate from the West Country, in the 
library of Lambeth Palace.*’ The questionnaire, or Advertisement as it is styled,** is addressed to 
‘the Reverend the Minister of every Parochial Church or Chappel in England’ and relates that its 


36. Abstracts Wilts. Tithe Apportionments, no. 122. of Queen Anne’s Bounty, Church Hist. Soc., 1955). 
37. 1680-1711 (Wilts. Inst. ii. 36, 51; cf. ibid. 47 and Jones, Fasti, 43. 5 Anne c. 24. 1. 
416). 44. Ibid. ii. 
38. 1671-81 JJ.A. Venn, Alumn. Cantabrig. I. iv. 71). 45. W-.R.O. Dioc. Rec., Bp’s Pap. D1/3/5/1-4. 
39. Bp. 1621-41 (D.N.B. v. 551; Jones, Fasti, 112). 46. Valor Ecclesiasticus temp. Henr. VIII, Rec. Comm., 6 vols., 
40. Edward Gough, rector 1623-68 (Wilts. Inst. ii. 12, 30). 1810-34. 
41. Jones, Fasti, 112. 47. MSS. 960—4 (Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. cxii. 71, 74). 


42. 2 and 3 Anne c. 11 (see A. Savidge, Foundation and Early Years 48. Ibid. 74. 
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author is ‘a Divine of the Church of England’.*? ‘The purpose of the survey is declared to be the 
eventual publication of a specific work, The Present State of Parish-Churches,°° which may have been 
intended by its sponsors as the initial, tentative stage in the production of an official, comprehen- 
sive compilation incorporating the results of the 1707 enquiry and taking preliminary form in 
Ecton’s Liber Valorum et Decimarum of 1711.5! A series of ten questions was posed in the survey, 
relating to tithes and their impropriation, endowment, augmentation, advowson and patronage, 
and other matters concerning the general state of ecclesiastical benefices. 

In the diversity of their answers the returns under consideration reflect a wide variety of con- 
ditions in the livings represented. The replies submitted range from the brief and largely unin- 
formative comments of the rector of Collingbourne Ducis*? to the obligingly full declaration of 
Matthew Tate, vicar of Lacock.*? Most of the information tendered relates to tithe and glebe, and 
is of particular importance in view of the paucity of evidence available for this period. The returns 
indicate that the values of the majority of the benefices concerned had depreciated considerably as 
the result of widespread impropriation. Notable exceptions were the rectories of Bishopstrow, 
Foxley, Ham, Hardenhuish, Stanton Fitzwarren, Stourton, and Winterslow, the complete tithe 
entitlements of which remained inalienated at the time of survey. Yet even the values of these 
livings, with the possible exception of Winterslow, worth ‘much above £30 per annum’, appear to 
have been modest where they were not unacceptably low. Bishopstrow had undergone a recent 
change in fortune for the better according to the incumbent, George Straight,** who ‘heard that 
formerly the Rectory was leased out to Sir John Thynne of Long leate, and that Mr Kettly the 
Rector was allowed but £8 per year, but now ‘tis endowed with all Tythes, but how it came to bee 
so I cannot understand’.*> The present value of the living, however, is not declared. At Foxley the 
endowment amounted to ‘about £50 per annum’, while the incomes of Ham and Stanton 
Fitzwarren were each ‘not under £30’. Hardenhuish and apparently Stourton subsisted at below 
the prescribed level of entitlement, as noted. 

Impropriations were generally in respect of the great tithes arising from corn, hay and wool,°° 
the small tithes being reserved usually for the purpose of endowment, which has been seen to be 
meagre with regard to the livings of Erlestoke, Sherston Magna, Sutton Benger, Westport, 
Wilcot, and Winterbourne Monkton. The majority of the impropriations recorded in the 
returns were held by laymen, a number of whom were resident outside the county, such 
as Walter Estcourt of Shipton Moyne (Glos.),°’ who received the tithes of the rectory of 
Long Newnton, declared as worth £30 yearly. A few impropriations were attached to ecclesiast- 
ical offices, the instances of Collingbourne Kingston, Cricklade St Mary, Figheldean, Sherston 
Magna, and Sutton Benger having been noted. The advowson of Monkton Farleigh had been 
acquired by the bishop of Salisbury,°* to whom the greater part of the parish was said to belong, 
‘all Except about £20 per annum, which is Crown Land’.*? Most of the tithes were impropriated to 
the tenant in chief of the bishop, who supplemented the rectorial endowment from ‘Livings that 
are Stated out and . . . Livings in hand’ with an annual augmentation of £10.°° 

While the primary object of the questionnaire was to ascertain the pecuniary state of ecclesiast- 
ical benefices, there was one matter of obvious significance to the sponsors of the survey. The 
sixth of the enquiries concerns parochial libraries ‘settled or settling’,®' which had become 
increasingly numerous throughout the country during the past century, not infrequently as the 


49. Ibid. 55. Cf. V.C.H. Wilts. viii. 11; William Kidley, or Kettly, rector d. 
50. Ibid. 1604 (Wilts. Inst. ii. 4.). 
51. This work passed through several edns. during the 18th cent., 56. Abstracts Wilts. Tithe Apportionments, 1. 

the best known being Liber Regis vel Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiast- 57. V.C.H. Glos. xi. 251. 


E icarum ed. J. Bacon, London, 1786. 58. V.C.H. Wilts. vii. 68. 
52. William Sherwin (Wilts. Inst. ii. 45). DOF Ct. ibid. 
53. 1689-1706 (ibid. 42, 48; cf. ibid. 46, 78). 60. Ibid. 


54. 1686-1727 (ibid. 41, 60). 61. Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. cxii. 74. 
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result of religious and polemical interests.°* The growing importance of these localised collections, 
which included the lending libraries founded by Dr Thomas Bray from the beginning of the 18th 
century,® had led to demands for their better preservation during this period, when the Parochial 
Libraries Act was passed in 1709 as a safeguard against losses and abuses.** No libraries are 
recorded as established or intended in the Wiltshire parishes represented by the returns, a state of 
affairs confirmed by a comprehensive recent survey.® This early investigation into the number of 
parochial libraries, apparently the first of its kind, is of considerable importance, for results col- 
lected throughout the country evidently contributed towards the framing of the 1709 Act which, 
in its slightly amended form of 1938, still stands.°¢ 

In addition to the formal and specific replies elicited by the questionnaire, the returns furnish a 
variety of supplementary information, much of which is of undoubted significance to ecclesiastical 
and parochial historians. Thus, George Lewis, curate of Bulford,®’ relates that his benefice ‘did 
formerly belong to the Attorney of Amisbury’. After the Reformation the living is said to have 
been purchased by the Lovels, now ‘extinct in the . . . parish’, from whom it was acquired in turn 
by Andrew Duke, the present impropriator.°* By far the most detailed return was that submitted 
by Matthew Tate, vicar of Lacock.® The impropriated great tithes ‘anciently belonged to the 
Abbey’, being granted by the Crown to Sir William Sharington at the Dissolution,”° together with 
lands and manors once owned by the nunnery. Particulars are given also regarding the descent of 
the Sharingtons and their estates, and their relationship by marriage with the Talbots, who now 
held Lacock abbey and part of the impropriation of the great tithes.”! In a final note Tate cites 
Notitia Monastica, commenting that Lacock ‘was not only a Priory as Mr Tanner . . . hath it, but 
an Abby of Canons of St Augustine founded by Dame Ela, Countess of Salisbury and wife of 
William Longspee, in the time of the Holy War, i.e. anno 1232, as Speed and others rightly 
Record it’.7? At Upton Scudamore was ‘a free Chappel or Chauntry’ said to be granted by Edward 
VI,” ‘which now is in the hands of 3 Laymen and pays no Tyth at all to the Church’.’* Gabriel 
Thistlethwaite, rector of Winterslow,”> cites certain ‘Ancient Deeds’ wherein the parish church is 
mentioned as dedicated to All Saints, ‘but when and by whom not known’. The church of Great 
Cheverell was supposed by Nathaniel Shute to be dedicated to St Peter, ‘because our Anniversary 
Feast Sunday (for ought I know as ancient as the church) is always kept upon the Sunday 
immediately following that Saint’s Day, and it is the same Day that we call Commencement 
Sunday in Cambridge’. These and other examples enhance the value of the returns under con- 
sideration as an important source for investigating the general condition of Wiltshire benefices at 
the beginning of the 18th century, in addition to the more specific question of clerical incomes 
during the same period. 
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Seend contra Napoleon, 1798 


by EDWARD BRADBY 


On the twelfth of April 1798 the neat handwriting of the curate entered in the churchwardens’ 
account book of the village of Seend a list of the parishioners who had ‘Voluntarily Contributed in 
Aid of the Exertions of Government to resist the Attempts of France, who now Insolently and 
Openly threaten us with an Invasion for the avow’d purpose of Overturning The Religion, The 
Laws, and The Established Constitution of this Country’. The total of £106 4s., subscribed by 63 
individuals, was indeed worthy of being recorded ‘as a lasting Monument to the Zeal and Loyalty 
of those who stood forward in Defence of their King and Country at this important and Critical 
Juncture’.' But it has other interests for us as well; for the curate entered not only the names of the 
donors and the sum which each gave, but in most cases also their occupation, so that the list 
provides an unusually full outline for a survey of the village community of that time. The present 
article attempts to use the list as a starting point in order to show what individuals and groups 
made up that community, and what spirit prompted their collective action. 

Before examining the list let us briefly recall the national situation which occasioned the collec- 
tion. The early months of 1798 were certainly a ‘critical juncture’ in our history. For five years we 
had been at war with France. Prime Minister William Pitt had organized a coalition of European 
powers (Spain, Holland, Austria and Prussia), but it had failed to make headway against the 
fervent patriotism and fighting spirit of the new French republican army. Our allies had dropped 
out of the war one by one, leaving us to fight on alone. Napoleon Bonaparte, fresh from his 
successful campaigns in Italy, had in 1797 been made commander in chief of the army which was 
preparing to invade England. In 1797, in the sea-battles of Cape St Vincent and Camperdown, the 
English fleet under Nelson had defeated the French and Dutch fleets, and for the moment held 
undisputed supremacy in the Channel. But no one knew how long this could last. On 20 April 
1798 the king sent a message to the council informing them that ‘from various advices received by 
his majesty, it appears that preparations for the embarcation of troops and warlike stores are now 
carried on with considerable and increasing activity in the ports of France, Flanders, and Holland, 
with the avowed design of attempting the invasion of his majesty’s dominions’.* The spreading 
panic had started a run on the banks, and in February the Bank of England, followed by the local 
banks, had suspended cash payments. 

There was, however, a further dimension to the widespread fear of France. Since the ‘bloodless 
revolution’ of 1688, the English had enjoyed nearly a century of peaceful and stable government at 
home, under monarchs who, if they lacked charm and popular appeal, were for the most part 
content to let Parliament run the country. But in 1789 came the French Revolution, and our 
ancestors saw the struggle between an absolute monarchy and the movement for democratic rights 
being fought out just the other side of the Channel. The movement for reform and representation 
in France soon degenerated into a struggle for power, and by 1793 control had passed to the 
‘Jacobins’, who preached the doctrine of equality and fraternity, and put it into practice by guillo- 
tining their opponents. King Louis XVI had been executed and a Republic proclaimed. The 
Christian religion was being persecuted, and a new Calendar was adopted, in which AD 1793 


_became the Year 2, and the months and days all had new names. It seemed that we were 


1. Vestry book: WRO 1048/23. 2. Annual Register 1798, p. 211. 
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The Rt Hon. Lord William Seymour 10 10 0 Mr Thomas Biggs Cheese Factor US) 
His Servants 1 50 Henry Scot Butcher 010 6 
The Hon. & Rev. Edward Seymour 10 10 0 Farmer Daniel Tucker 010 6 
His Servant 05 0 Farmer William Long 010 6 
Ambrose Awdry Esq. 10 10 0 Farmer Robert Pritchard 010 6 
Peter Awdry Esq. 50 5-0 Farmer James Willis* 010 6 
The Rev. Dr Price, Vicar hip 0) Farmer Edwards Whatley 100 
The Rev. Mr Mayo, Curate 1 ALO Farmer George Biggs 010 6 
Major Tuffnel (having already subscribed to the Farmer William Barnes 010 6 

Middlesex Militia) 2220 Maurice Earle Baker 010 6 
William Bragge Esq. 3 3 0 George Ford Butcher 010 6 
Farmer Daniel Jones 4 4 0 John Curtis Millwright 05-20 
Farmer James Jefferies 3 13' 0 Joseph Somner Shoemaker 05 0 
Farmer Samuel Jefferies 3 33°50 John Earle Carpenter 05 0 
Mr Joseph Smith Dyer 44 0 Joseph Somner Parish Clerk 010 6 
Mr Robert Hall Malster 22.10 William Gum Shoemaker O12 56 
Mr Jacob Tayler Malster Daa) Thomas Twinny Shoemaker 0 2 6 
Farmer John Barnes 2210 James Moore Gardener OF 2°%6 
Mr Edward May 2 2" 0) Mrs Crook Shop-keeper 0 2N6 
Farmer James Blake 220 Mr Richard Shell Stone-Cutter 0 2 6 
Farmer William Hayward 22 0 Mr Edward Coles 02216 
Daniel Barnes Baker 20) Mr John Pontin Cloth-worker 0 2 6 
Farmer Joseph Pritchard 2) 2:10 Mr Benjamin Milsom Cloth-worker 0. 276 
Roger Hillier Carpenter 20) Farmer William Gaisford 0) 216 
Mrs Dalimere PT e.(0) Mr James Cornick Cloth-worker 0 2 6 
Farmer John Haines 22. 10 Mrs Bollen 01 1°0 
Farmer John Little ly ae 10 Michael Gamble cloth-worker 0-1 0 
Farmer John Rudman ple Mr John Ruby Cloth-worker 0) -1, 30 
William Crook Blacksmith 1 0 Mr Thomas White Shoemaker 0 10 
Stephen Young Miller ul) Richard Pritchard 0 1-0 
Farmer Christopher Harris 1- 1:70 John Little 0 1 0 
Mrs Elizabeth Brown I. 120 Thomas Griffith Labourer 0 10 
Mrs Whiteing 010 6 James Hams Labourer 0.120 


; ; Sum Total Subscribed 106 4 0 
Table 1. List of subscribers. 


threatened, not only with invasion, but with the overthrow of the comfortably established order in 
Church and State, and the spread of ‘levelling’ doctrines and atheism. 

In 1797 England, fighting against revolutionary France, received two further dangerous blows. 
The first was that the sailors, on whom our defence depended, mutinied, first at Spithead and 
then at the Nore. The mutinies were put down by a mixture of concessions and firmness, and the 
Dutch fleet was kept off at this dangerous moment by the ruse of Admiral Duncan and his two 
loyal ships, who kept sending signals to an imaginary reserve fleet. The second blow was financial: 
the mounting cost of the war meant that Pitt was faced with a budget deficit of £19 million. He 
bravely decided that £7m of this must be raised by taxation; the other £12m was to be met by 
loans and voluntary gifts. As part of the campaign to raise this huge sum, a ‘Brief was issued by 
Royal Letters Patent, authorizing local churches to make collections, and this was the appeal to 
which Seend parishioners responded in April 1798, as they had on several similar occasions in the 
past (e.g. in 1678 for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s cathedral, and in 1681 for the distressed French 
protestants).* 


3. Also in vestry book. * MS has ‘John Willis’, but ‘John’ corrected in pencil to ‘James’; 
borne out by entries in LTA and vestry book. 
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The list (see Table 1) is arranged in descending order of contributions, from Lord William 
Seymour’s 10 guineas to the | shilling contributed by James Hams, labourer, and a glance shows 
that the size of contribution is a fairly accurate reflection of the individual’s place in society. First 
come the gentry and the clergy, whose contributions range mainly from 10 to 5 guineas, but have 
two interesting exceptions. The first is Major Tuffnel (so spelt in the list), who subscribes 2 
guineas, but lets it be known (doubtless lest he should seem not to be contributing as befits his 
rank and profession) that he has already subscribed to the Middlesex Militia. The second excep- 
tion is the curate, whose | guinea, compared with the vicar’s 7, is no doubt a fair reflection of their 
respective stipends, but whose position as a clergyman justifies his place among the gentry, rather 
than among the other guinea donors, such as William Crook, the blacksmith, or Betty Brown, the 
landlady of the Bell. 

The next group consists mainly of farmers, of whom there are 19, and their gifts range from 4 
guineas to half a guinea. Also included in this group are a dyer, two maltsters, a miller, two 
bakers, two butchers, a cheese factor, an innkeeper, a carpenter, and a blacksmith, all of whom, as 
we know from other sources, were well-to-do folk owning land in the parish. The last part of the 
list, with 22 subscribers, mostly from 5s. to ls., consists of small tradesmen and manual workers. 
It comprises four shoemakers, a millwright, a carpenter, a shop-keeper, a stone-cutter, five cloth- 
workers, a gardener, two labourers, and four who are given no label. ‘Farmer William Gaisford’ 
also appears, incongruously, in this part of the list, but the explanation is probably that he had 
subscribed in Bulkington, where his home was at this period, and where he was churchwarden in 
1799. In fact, it is surprising that he appears on the Seend list at all, since he paid neither land-tax 
nor poor-rate here at this time, though later he rented the Home Farm, Inmarsh, from the Duke 
of Somerset, and ran a small spinning factory. The Parish Clerk completes the group.* 

Now let us take a closer look at each of these groups in turn. Lord William Seymour was the 
third son of the 8th Duke of Somerset who, as plain Mr Seymour, had in 1716 married Mary 
Webb and so had become the owner of the ‘Great House’ which she had inherited from her 
grandfather, John Somner, member of a wealthy family of clothiers. In 1750 he successfully 
claimed the dukedom, but died seven years later. His widow, now the dowager Duchess of 
Somerset, lived on at Seend, built out the E wing of the house, which we know today as Seend 
Green House, and after her death in 1768 was commemorated by an elaborate monument in the 
church. The 9th Duke then let the property to his brother, the Lord William Seymour of our list, 
who lived there until his death, playing his part as a JP and (from 1770 to 1776) as church- 
warden. At the time of which we are writing he was 74 years old. 

The Hon. and Rev. Edward Seymour was his son. At this time he was probably living with his 
parents, but later, after the death of his father in 1800 and his mother in 1812, he moved to a house at 
the other end of the village street, then called Seend Cottage (though it is a good-sized house) and 
later Manor Cottage. After graduating from Oriel College, Oxford, he was in 1793 appointed 
Vicar of Fisherton-de-la-Mere (near Wylie). The registers of that parish do not record his officiat- 
ing at even a single wedding between 1793 and the date of his death, and it therefore seems likely 
that he paid curates to perform the duties, while he lived the life of a country gentleman in Seend, 
where he certainly did take occasional duty.’ When he died, in 1820, he was buried, in accordance 
with his wishes, among the graves of his father’s servants in the churchyard. They included 
George Hayward, Lord William’s gardener, Richard Card, his groom (killed by a fall from his 


4. Here and below much use has been made of (1) Seend land-tax 1048/2—15. Fisherton registers: WRO. 522/4, 522/6. He took 
assessments: WRO A/3/15/2/298 (hereafter LTA); (2) Seend weddings in 1810, 1812, and 1820; also a burial: Devizes 
poor-rate accounts: WRO 1048/47, 1048/48 (hereafter ‘poor- Museum (hereafter DM) Cuttings, II, p. 265. Appointment: J. 
rate accts’). Foster, Alumni Oxonienses. He voted in the shire election of 


wn 


Seend parish registers (used here and below) are in WRO 1819 as a Seend resident: electoral list in Devizes public libr. 
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horse), Mrs Neale, his cook, and Joseph Phillips, who had been butler in the family for 46 years.° 
Some of them may well have contributed to the £1 5s. subscribed by Lord William’s servants. 
The extent of the Seymours’ landed property may be judged from the fact that their land-tax 
contribution in 1798 was £76, about 28 per cent of the total for the parish. 

Bound to the Seymours by close ties of friendship and intermarriage were the Awdrys, two of 
whom figure in our list. Ambrose Awdry, the fifth of that name, had inherited the Manor House 
and the title of Lord of the Manor of Seend Row. In principle he had also inherited the lands and 
wealth accumulated by his ancestors, who had been important clothiers in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Unfortunately his father, Ambrose Awdry the fourth, who had rebuilt the Manor 
House in 1767, had plunged deeply into debt, probably as a result of gambling, and had been 
outlawed in 1783, his property being ‘seized into his Majesty’s hands’ by the county sheriff. 
When, therefore, he died in France in 1785, his son inherited an estate which was heavily 
encumbered with debts. By letting the Manor House and husbanding his resources, he gradually 
restored the family fortunes, and by 1794 was able to resume his rightful place in the Manor 
House, having in the previous year been made a captain in the Wiltshire Militia. Peter Awdry was 
his younger brother, who had married Hester, daughter of Lord William Seymour. Three years 
before the date of the collection she had died, aged only 25, and it was not until 1813 that he was 
to marry again and so continue the long line of Ambrose Awdrys. His second marriage was 
performed by his brother-in-law, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Seymour, who later bequeathed 
Manor Cottage and other property to him.’ The Awdrys were the second-largest landowners in 
the parish, their land-tax assessment in 1798 amounting to £51, or 19 per cent of the parish total. 

Major Charles Tufnell was a young militia officer who had leased Manor Cottage in 1796 and 
lived there (when he was not on manoeuvres) with his young wife Uliana. She was the daughter of 
a well-known Divine, the Rev. Dr John Fowell, who after being Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Oxford had retired to Kent, and was now Rector of Bishop’s Bourne near Canterbury. One of her 
descendants has preserved an interesting set of letters which her father wrote to her between 1796 
and 1799, including some which he wrote when he was staying in her house in Seend in 1797, 
together with young John Charles Tufnell, born in Seend and baptized in the church earlier that 
year, and she was with her husband in London. Apart from a brief reference in May 1797 to the 
‘sad work’ of the naval mutiny at Sheerness, his letters give little hint of the dangers facing the 
country, and reflect a life in which there was much pleasant neighbourly hospitality among the 
gentry in the village. On one such occasion the arrival of half a doe, sent by post-coach from Kent, 
enables him to make presents of venison to the Schombergs and the Mayos, and he is invited to 
dine with them to enjoy it.® 

Captain Isaac Schomberg, RN, was at this time living in Seend Lodge, which he had rented 
from the parish trustees since 1795, and it is surprising that his name does not figure in the list of 
subscribers: he is the only noticeable absentee among the gentry. Perhaps, like Major Tufnell, he 
had subscribed elsewhere, or he may have been absent at the time of the collection. The Manor 
Cottage family were also on intimate terms with their relatives, the Locke family, who owned 
much land in Seend, but were at this time living at Rowdeford near Devizes.’ It may have been 
this connection which led the young couple to pick on Seend for their first family home, though 
they may well have been influenced also by the thought that in the event of invasion, rural 
Wiltshire was a safer area than SE Kent. They later bought Lackham House, Lacock, and brought 
up their growing family there. 

The next name on the list is that of ‘William Bragge Esq.’, who was tenant of Ambrose Awdry’s 


6. DM Cuttings, II, p. 265. 9. A letter of January 1799 refers to the death of ‘our poor aunt 
7. Ibid., p. 208. Locke’. This was Bridgen, unmarried sister of Wadham Locke 
8. Letters in possession of Miss Richeldis Wansbrough of (I). She died aged 93: WRO 1597/3, 1597/20. 


Dorchester. 
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house in Church Lane (since demolished) from 1794 to 1801, and served as vicar’s churchwarden 
for 1795-6 and 1796-7. For such a recent and temporary resident to be made churchwarden is 
most unusual: was there some special reason? 

We must now return to the parochial clergy. At this time Seend (like Erlestoke) was a chapel of 
ease under the Vicar of Melksham. But although it was usually the vicar himself who attended the 
Easter vestry meeting and signed the minute nominating the vicar’s warden for the coming year, a 
curate exercised most of the functions of the parish priest. Both vicar and curate at this time were 
well connected, and would have had no difficulty in mixing socially with the Seymours, the 
Awdrys and the Lockes. The vicar was the Rev. Robert Price, LI.D. His great-grandfather had 
been an eminent judge in the early years of the 18th century, his grandmother was the daughter of 
Lord Arthur Somerset and granddaughter of the Duke of Beaufort, and his mother was a daughter 
of Viscount Barrington. His elder brother was Uvedale Price of Foxley, well known as the author 
of Essays on the Picturesque, who was later made a baronet. Robert Price had studied law at Christ 
Church and All Souls College, Oxford, and had been chaplain-in-ordinary to the King before 
being installed in 1785 as a prebendary of Salisbury, an office which he held until his death (aged 
75) in 1823. He was married in Salisbury cathedral in 1786, became Vicar of Melksham in 1791, 
and was also a prebendary of Durham from 1794 to 1804. From 1792 to 1795 he actually lived in 
Seend, probably in Manor Cottage. It was in Seend church that his daughter Jane was baptized in 
1793 and his first wife buried two years later, in her 31st year. In 1797 he married again, and in 
1804 left Melksham to become Vicar of Shoreham in Kent.!° 

The curate and writer of our list was the Rev. Joseph Mayo. The only child of another Joseph 
Mayo, who (like Robert Price) hailed from Herefordshire, but later lived in London and Windsor, 
our Joseph had been sent at the age of five to Marlborough Grammar School as a boarder, 
spending Sundays with his father’s elder brother William, rector of Wootton Rivers. When he was 
12 years old, in 1776, he was admitted to Eton College, where he was a contemporary of the Duke 
of Wellington, and also of Sir Frederick Morton Eden (p. 118) with whom he fought on his first 
day in College, but later formed a lasting friendship. He graduated from University College, 
Oxford, in 1786, went on a continental tour, and was ordained in 1787, being licensed to Huish, a 
tiny parish near Wootton Rivers, of which his cousin, Charles Mayo, was rector. Shortly after- 
wards, thanks to the influence of his uncle William, he obtained the curacy of Seend, where he 
officiated from 1787 to 1807, also serving as curate of Poulshot for most of this period.!! 

In March 1789 he was married in Seend church to Mary Jane Gibbes, daughter of the Rector of 
Woodborough, his uncle performing the ceremony. A family history records that when her 
parents were doubtful about allowing the match, ‘the lady decided the point by mounting her 
horse one morning before breakfast and riding from Woodborough to Seend, some 12 miles 
distant, where the nuptial knot was tied’. The same source tells us that the house they occupied 
‘stands on the south side of the Street, as the village is entered from the West’. The house was 
probably that known later as Three Ways and now as The Hatch. '? 

By 1798 Joseph Mayo’s wife had borne him four children (though the eldest had died in 
infancy), and in the remaining nine years of his ministry in Seend she was to present him with 
seven more. In 1807 the Mayos and their 10 growing children moved to Nibley House in 
Gloucestershire, where he ran a successful private school with some 40 pupils paying 50 guineas a 
year. One more child was born to the Mayos at Nibley (appropriately christened Benjamin), but 
died nine months later. The lives of the surviving children are well documented, and provide an 
interesting picture of what could be expected for the sons and daughters of upper-middle-class 


-10.. DM Cuttings, II, p. 247; XXVI, p. 47; J. Foster, Index 11. He celebrated weddings at Poulshot fairly regularly from 1788 
Ecclestasticus, Le Neve and Hardy, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae; to 1805: WRO 1551/6. 
DNB. 12. C.H. Mayo, Genealogical Account of Mayo and Elton Families (2nd 


ed., 1908), p. 358f. 
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parents in the 19th century. The four boys all did well. Two became parsons, Joseph (III) 
following in his father’s footsteps as curate in charge of Poulshot (1820-23) and then serving as 
chaplain to the Devizes prison before emigrating to the United States in 1839, while William 
(godson of Captain Isaac Schomberg and his wife) remained in the Salisbury diocese, serving as 
chaplain to St Nicholas Hospital and the County prison in Salisbury, and ending his life as rector 
of Folke, Dorset. The other brothers both became surgeons: Charles entered the service of the 
East India Company and died of fever in Madras province at the age of 34; George, who practised 
in Devizes and was medical officer for the poor of Seend from 1832 to 1837, then emigrated to 
Australia, where he had a long and successful career. Of the six daughters who grew up in Seend 
and Nibley, none ever married, and the longest-lived (who died in Bath aged 83) was ‘a martyr to 
chronic rheumatism’. Their father spent the last 30 years of his life as Rector of Ozleworth, 
Gloucestershire, where he died in 1851, aged 87. In his younger days he had been a good fencer, 
skater, and oarsman." 

Next after the gentry come the farmers, who, although they do not qualify for ‘Esq.’, are put a 
little above the common herd by being designated ‘Farmer So and So’, instead of plain ‘Mr’. 
There seems, incidentally, to be a farther shade of differentiation in the list, between, for 
instance, ‘Mr Thomas Biggs, Cheese Factor’ and plain ‘Henry Scott, Butcher’, but on what this is 
based I have no idea, unless perhaps it is age. The appearance of 19 farmers’ names in a list of 63 
subscribers clearly points to farming as a major source of the village’s livelihood at this time. To 
judge the full significance of the names we need to know what proportion they represent of all the 
farmers active at the time, and whether a comparison of the names of farmers figuring in the list 
with those not represented may suggest some common factors. Was it the case, for example, that 
the subscribing farmers were mainly tenants, who might have had pressure put upon them by 
their landlords; or might their religious or political affiliations cast some light on their 
participation? 

We will first try to determine the number of subscribers and non-subscribers. There is no 
complete list of the 1798 farmers and their farms, such as is available later through census returns 
and electoral registers. But a good deal of evidence can be deduced from the land-tax and poor-rate 
assessments, both of which exist for Seend for the year 1798 and some years before and after that 
date, linked with the complete and accurate survey provided by the tithe map and award of 1838. 
In this way it is possible to draw up a fairly complete list of those who were farming enough land 
in 1798 to make them liable for poor-rate or land-tax. The list is given in the Appendix, and shows 
that there were 25 such farmers. To correlate this with our 1798 subscription list we have to make 
a few adjustments. Of the subscribing farmers only William Gaisford does not figure in the land- 
tax and poor-rate lists, and he, as explained earlier, was farming over the parish border in 
Bulkington. We have also to add three more subscribers’ names, who were farming at the time, but 
are not designated ‘farmer’ on the list: Mrs Delamere (a widow carrying on her late husband’s 
farm), and two bakers who also farmed, Daniel Barnes (listed as ‘baker’) and Edward May (given 
no designation). This brings to 21 the number of subscribing farmers (marked S in the list; note 
that four names occur twice). It is thus clear that the subscription list includes the great majority 
of the farmers: 21 out of 25 (or 22 out of 26 counting Gaisford). 

Turning next to the question of tenure, it is evident that by 1798 most of the farms were 
gentry-owned. The Appendix shows that 22 of the farmers worked land owned by one 
of the gentry, and 18 of these figure in our list of subscribers. There were, however, four owner- 
occupiers, all of whom subscribed, as did the tenant of one of them.'* We can safely say, there- 
fore, that this appeal met with a whole-hearted response from the local farmers, whether owners 
or (the great majority) tenants. 


13. Mayo; George’s appointment as MO is minuted in the vestry tenant of Ambrose Awdry; Edwards Whatley was an owner- 
book. * occupier and also a tenant of Locke. 
14. John Rudman (or Redman) was an owner-occupier and also a 
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The most striking absentee is Thomas Rutty of Seend Park Farm, and tenant of Ambrose 
Awdry. His land-tax assessment shows that he was among the larger tenant-farmers, and he 
served as overseer of the poor in 1788 and 1811. He was a staunch Methodist, as was his pre- 
decessor at Seend Park Farm, Daniel Flower, and his name appears in 1802 at the head of the list 
of trustees for the chapel at Seend, opened by John Wesley himself in 1775.'5 It is tempting to 
conclude that his Methodist allegiance was the reason for his not subscribing to this appeal made 
through the network of the established Church. Such evidence as we have, however, lends no 
support to such a conclusion. No complete list of the members of the Seend Wesleyan Methodist 
Society at this time has survived; but we know the names of the 13 trustees of the chapel in 1802 
and 1836, and the account-book of the Bradford Circuit lists the subscribers to the Preacher’s 
Fund in 1803 and following years. Comparing these with our list of subscribers we can be fairly 
sure that George Blake, farmer, Maurice Earle, baker, and Daniel Tucker, farmer, were strong 
Methodists, and probably also John Earle, carpenter, and Christopher Harris, farmer.'° It would 
therefore be unwarranted to assume that members of the Methodist Society at this time were any 
less ready to subscribe to the national appeal than others. On the contrary, there was probably no 
rigid division in 1798 between the two congregations, and the Methodists would regard them- 
selves as a reforming group within the Church of England. The original deed of 1774 stipulated 
that when the chapel was built care must be taken to avoid holding services at the same time as 
those in the village church, and John Lucas, who owned the land, promised to provide the chapel 
with a book of Church-of-England homilies to be read on any occasion when a Methodist preacher 
failed to appear. 

Of the political leanings of the farmer-subscribers we have only scanty evidence. The most 
recent election for the knights of the shire had been in 1772, and had been fought largely on local 
issues, Ambrose Goddard being favoured by North Wiltshiremen in general, and backed by the 
Awdrys, Longs, and Penruddocks, while on the other side Henry Herbert, MP for the Borough 
of Wilton, and backed by his cousin the Earl of Pembroke, was favoured by South Wiltshiremen 
and represented by his opponents as the rich outsider. Six of the men on our list, including four of 
the farmers, voted at that election (Ambrose Awdry, George Biggs, William Crook, John Haines, 
Edward May and Edwards Whatley), and all but one voted for Goddard, as did the other eight 
Seend voters; John Haines alone voted for Herbert, for what reason we can only guess.'7 If this 
vote is typical it perhaps gives evidence of the solidarity of the large landowners, farmers and 
providers, and their attachment to the status guo. The country was solidly behind Pitt in the fight 
against France, and that would not have been an issue even if there had been an election at this 
time. 

Of the individual farmers little is known, with the exception of Daniel Jones, who farmed 
Egypt, Moiety, and Berrill’s Lane farms for the Duke of Somerset. He was also the Duke’s bailiff, 
with a salary of £10 a year, and a neatly kept book containing his accounts as bailiff is in the 
Wiltshire Record Office.!* As might be expected, many of the other names in our list feature in 
his accounts: for instance, John Haines is paid for ‘haling timber and other work’, Christopher 
Biggs for cutting furze for brick-burning, while money is received for fruit from Lord William 
Seymour (4s. for a bushel of pears); carpentry is carried out by Richard Dalimere, and ‘Crook the 
blacksmith’ appears frequently. When Daniel Jones died in 1811 (aged 86) he left £10 a year, from 
the income of some land in Poulshot parish, of which £5 was to go to the churchwardens of the 
chapelry of Seend, £2 to be divided between four choir members ‘who constantly attend the 
chapelry’, £2 to the Sunday School and £1 to be divided among eight children attending ‘such 
school as shall be under the direction of the Minister or Churchwardens of Seend’. Unfortunately 


15. Seend Methodist Chapel, 1775-1975 (bicentenary booklet) in DM, 17. 1772: electoral list in WRO. For political background, see VCH 
Wiltshire Tracts 182. Wiltshire, 5, 200f. 

16. Bradford Circuit Book: WRO 1103/4; title-deeds of Seend 18. WRO 1332/12. 
Chapel: in custody of circuit minister. 
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the Poulshot land was soon sold, and as the new owner refused to continue the payment, it lapsed. 
We know that the church choir sang at Jones’s funeral, for Edward Kite relates how a ‘spade 
guinea’ paid to one of the choir members — a Mr Sainsbury — was kept by his sister, Mrs Earle, 
and paid as part of the honorarium to the choir for singing at Ais funeral in 1824.'° Kite also states 
that the chapel (i.e. church) choir sang at the funeral of farmer James Blake (in 1818), and that he 
was a Wesleyan preacher. On this occasion Daniel Tucker (our subscriber or his son) played the 
clarinet and George Earle (probably son of John Earle on our list) the bass viol.?° 

Distributed among the farmers in this part of the list, and ranking with them in size of contri- 
bution, were a dozen men and women who could loosely be classed as ‘providers’. They owed 
their prosperity partly to their trade, catering for the needs of a settled and largely self-contained 
rural community, and partly from owning land, which they might farm themselves or let out for 
grazing. All of them figure in the land-tax lists either for land or for ‘stock in trade’, and the lists 
do not show any other ‘providers’ of comparable standing at the time: the subscribers constitute 
the group. 

Joseph Smith the dyer (or ‘blew-dyer’ as he is often called in the poor-rate books) had been 
working at Seend Head House for over 20 years, and was to flourish there for over 20 more.?! 
Jacob Tayler was doubtless one of the Taylers who owned Baldham Mill (just over the Seend- 
Keevil border) and were maltsters and mealmen in the 19th century. They also owned Badbury 
House in Seend. Together with the other maltster, Robert Hall, and Stephen Young, the miller, 
they probably served an area much wider than the village. The others can be thought of as part of 
the machinery by which the village provided for its own needs. There were two bakers, Daniel 
Barnes in the Street — where the ‘Old Bakehouse’ continued to provide bread and cakes until 
1967 — and Maurice Earle in Seend Cleeve.?? There were likewise two butchers, Henry Scott of 
Martinslade, who later bought Somners’ Farm (now rebuilt as the Vicarage), and George Ford of 
what was to become Seend Row Farm in Seend Cleeve.?* Mrs Elizabeth Brown was the ‘Betty 
Brown’ who was hostess at the Bell Inn from 1794 to 1828, whose ‘best beer’ was advertised on a 
London sign-board in the 1820s, and who was commemorated by an inscription on the church 
wall when she died, aged 83.74 

Closely related to Betty Brown was Thomas Biggs, cheese factor. Two men of this name were 
alive in 1798. One was her brother, who in 1795 had handed over to her the family business of 
running the Bell Inn, and was now farming in a small way, aged 54. The other was his son, aged 
20, who certainly was a cheese factor in 1813. The handsome contribution of a guinea is likely to 
have come from the father, though I have not come across any other reference to him as a cheese 
factor.?5 

Finally in this group we find a carpenter and a blacksmith, essential to a village at that time, not 
only for making doors and furniture and shoeing horses, but for much of the building work and 
repair of farm implements. The blacksmith, William Crook, qualified as a freeholder to vote in the 
election of knights of the shire in 1772, as did the carpenter, Roger Hillier, in 1819. Hillier was 
one of a long line of Hillier carpenters working from Ivy Cottage, at the entrance to Rusty Lane, 
from about 1780 to 1958. William Crook occupied premises belonging to the parish trustees and 
forming part of what is now called Seend Lodge. A century earlier it had been the work-place of 
George Newton, who became well known as a clock-maker.”° 

The important place which this group of farmers and providers had in the village can be judged 


19. Will: Schomberg, Seed Monumental Inscriptions, in DM Mise. on the tithe-map. 

MSS V; DM Cuttings, II, p. 265. 23. WRO 212B/4950; census returns 1841. 
20. A succession of Daniel Tuckers farmed Pile Farm c. 1780 to 24. E. Bradby, Seend, a Wiltshire Village Past and Present, p. 170. 
1885: they can be traced through LTA, census returns, and 25. Based on parish registers, poor-rate accts, and LTA. 
Kelly’s Directory. 26. See Antiquarian Horology, vol. 12, no. 4; electoral lists: 1772 in 
WRO_ 1090/52; poor rate accts; LTA. WRO, 1819 in Devizes public libr.. 
In the house at the top of Row Lane, now Greenacre, no. 781 
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from the number of them who served as churchwarden and overseer of the poor, and thus had a 
major responsibility for administration and relief work in the parish. Of the 30 men on our list 
who fall into this group, 16 served as churchwarden, often several times and for long periods (e.g. 
Edward May, 1763-6, 1777-9, 1799-1801; Samuel Jefferies, 1799-1800, 1802-12), and 20 served 
as overseer of the poor, 9 of them more than once.?”? As churchwardens they often served along- 
side members of the gentry, and the signatures (or sometimes the marks) under the minutes of the 
vestry meetings tell the same story. The village was administered by an unofficial but easily 
recognizable group of property-owning gentry, farmers, and providers, who knew and trusted 
each other and were, in theory at least, answerable to the village as a whole through the elections 
and presentation of accounts at the annual Easter vestry meetings. The stability of this ruling 
group is further illustrated by the land-tax assessment lists: of the 29 farms which can be traced, 
12 were farmed by the same famity from 1791 to 1840, and in 13 cases out of the 16 in which the 
tax in both years is ascertainable, the sum remained unchanged throughout this period. 

The tail end of our list contains 22 names of the contributors who could broadly be classed as 
manual workers (with the exception of farmer William Gaisford, noted earlier). They are arranged 
strictly in descending order of amounts contributed, with one interesting exception. This is Joseph 
Somner, the Parish Clerk, who contributes 10s. 6d., but is placed below three contributors of 5s., 
one of whom is another Joseph Somner described as ‘Shoemaker’. To disentangle the various 
Somners in Seend at this date is not easy, particularly as both the Joseph Somners married wives 
called Ann. It is certain that Joseph Somner the parish clerk was 13 years senior to the other 
Joseph. Born in 1755, he served as clerk from 1788 until his death in 1834. He qualified, by virtue 
of his office, to vote for a knight of the shire in 1819, and an obituary notice in the Wiltshire Gazette 
stated that he had only been absent from his duty on one Sunday in the 45 years of his term as 
parish clerk. The evidence of the marriage and baptismal registers suggests that at the time of 
which we are writing he was married but childless, while the cordwainer (aged 30) was married 
with four or five young children. Thus on account of age, position, and size of contribution one 
would have expected the elder Joseph to be listed before the younger. A possible explanation for 
the order adopted by the curate may be found in the fact that the younger Joseph was related to 
the Biggses, who were well-known members of the farming community, being great-nephew of 
George and probably related also to William Biggs, both of whom paid land-tax in this year.?* 

I do not know whether the two Somner families were related, nor whether either of them could 
trace their ancestry back to the 17th-century Somners of Seend Green House or the ex-grocer 
gentry of Rew Farm in the 18th century. Certainly all the Somners one comes across in Seend 
around 1800 are much lower in the social scale, and their name does not appear among the ruling 
group of churchwardens and overseers of the poor after 1770 (when Daniel Somner of Rew Farm 
completed a seven-year spell of service as overseer). 

The other person who might perhaps have been expected to be higher in the list is John Earle, 
carpenter, since he belonged to the same family as Maurice Earle the baker, who figured in our 
second group, and in 1819 both of them were entitled, as freeholders, to vote for the knights of the 
shire. 

Mrs Crook was Sarah Crook, who kept what was probably a small grocery shop from 1786 (or 
earlier) till her death in 1803.7? Richard Shell the stone-cutter played the ’cello in the band which 
accompanied the church services. The vestry book records that his son Thomas succeeded him as 
church ’cellist, and that when the organ was installed in 1830 the ’cello was presented to Thomas 
‘as a gratuity from the Parish’ in recognition of their having played it, father and son, for 40 years. 

The position of the five cloth-workers is not easy to assess. Two of them, John Pontin or 
Ponton and Benjamin Milsom or Melksham, figure in the land-tax lists, suggesting that they were 


27. Vestry book. Gazette 15 May 1834; will of George Biggs, 1818 (WRO). 
28. Parish registers; poor-rate accounts; 1819: cp. note 26; Wiltshire 29. LTA, parish register. 
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reasonably prosperous. James Cornick, on the other hand, was receiving relief from the parish in 
1798 — unless it be another of the same name. In the previous year Sir F. M. Eden (Joseph 
Mayo’s friend from Eton days) had published his great survey of the State of the Poor, and had 
taken Seend as one of his examples. Part of his account of the position of manual workers at this 
time is worth quoting: ‘As the chapelry consists almost entirely of dairy farms, and consequently 
affords very little employment in husbandry, except during the hay-harvest, the labouring poor 
are very dependent on the neighbouring towns, where the cloth manufacture is carried on; but, 
unfortunately, since the introduction of machinery, which lately took place, hand-spinning has 
fallen into disuse.’ The result was, he explains, that the gap between the average agricultural 
labourer’s wage of 8s. and a modest family’s expenditure of 14s. could no longer be made up by 
the earnings of his wife and children, and they had to turn to the parish for relief. On the other 
hand Eden says that weavers and other skilled workmen could earn 17s to £1 1s. a week, though 
he does not indicate what demand there was for their work. Some or all of our five cloth-workers 
may have been employed at Seend Head fulling mill and dye-house, or at Stephen Hillman’s mill 
in Bulkington.*° 

There is little doubt that by 1798 the cloth-trade at Seend was on the way out. In 1817, when 
the first detailed list of tradesmen appears in the poor-rate book, it contains no weavers, and the 
only names connected with the cloth-trade are those of William Gaisford the clothier, who in 1814 
had started a small spinning factory in the row of cottages next to the Methodist Chapel, and John 
Dean, tailor. Gaisford’s factory did not prosper, and closed in 1826.3! The register of baptisms 
from 1813 gives the father’s occupation, and so provides some evidence of the employment 
position. A few weavers appear in the early pages of the register, the last being in 1827, and by 
1841, when the detailed census returns give the first complete picture of the population, there was 
not one person in Seend employed in spinning, weaving or finishing cloth. 

The list ends with two men called just ‘labourer’. They may possibly have been working on the 
Kennet and Avon canal, which was at this time being dug through Seend’s northern valley.* 
More probably they were agricultural labourers, and the figure quoted above from Sir F. M. 
Eden’s survey reminds us of the need, when looking at this subscription list, to adjust our ideas of 
the value of money. One shilling seems a small sum to us (the equivalent of 5p), but if we relate it 
to the agricultural labourer’s wage at that time of 8s. a week, it represents almost a day’s wages, 
and so would be the equivalent of at least £10 today. 

In fact the manual workers in our list of contributors are by no means representative of their 
layer in society as were the farmers and providers in theirs. The detailed accounts kept by the 
overseer of the poor for this period have survived, and show that in 1798 no fewer than 70 people 
or families were on regular monthly relief payments (including 13 bastard children), and besides 
this each month emergency relief was given to another dozen or more.** Eden estimates the popul- 
ation of Seend at 600-700, and so it is clear that our 63 contributors were only the tip of the 
iceberg in respect of wealth. 

A minor puzzle in this section of the list is the appearance of plain ‘Mr Edward Coles’ (2s. 6d.) 
and of ‘Richard Pritchard’ and ‘John Little’ (1s.) without even a ‘Mr’. Possibly Mr Coles was a 
retired farmer or tradesman. The other two were, I think, farmer-bakers, one an old man and one 
a young. The only Richard Pritchard who appears to fit the dates was the father of our two 
farmers Robert and Joseph. His mark appears in the vestry book (e.g. 1780, 1792), and when he 


30. Sir F. M. Eden, State of the Poor, ii, p. 794. K. Rogers, 33. WRO 1084/45. Eden also mentions that the window-tax (on 
Wiltshire and Somerset Woollen Mills, p. 110. houses with seven or more windows) was paid by 63 Seend 
Bradby, pp. 83-4. houses in 1797, which bears out the wealth pattern suggested 


32.- ‘Ibid. p. 198. above. 
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died in 1809, having outlived his wife, he named several grandchildren in his will.** It is reason- 
able to suppose, therefore, that in 1798 he was an old man. In the will he is called ‘yeoman’, but as 
both he and his son Joseph appear under ‘Stock in Trade’ in the land-tax list for 1798, he was 
probably (like Joseph) baker-cum-farmer, and may have been living with Joseph in his old age. All 
the same, the small size of his contribution and the omission of even a ‘Mr’ to his name are odd, 
and it is possible that there was another Richard Pritchard of whom there is no other local record. 
John Little junior (1774-1832) had married three years before 1798, and already had two baby 
daughters. He is called ‘baker’ in 1814, but in 1798 may well have been helping his father on the 
farm. His wife was to present him with five more daughters before their son John was born in 
1814.35 

Four women contributors are given no description: Mrs Brown and Mrs Dalimere are easy to 
place, and have been referred to above, but no other reference has been found to Mrs Whiteing or 
Mrs Bollen, though the latter name was common in Seend, and the family is probably that which 
gave the name to Bolland’s Hill, on the road from Seend to Melksham. 


Could we have looked in on a Sunday service in Seend church in 1798, we should have seen the 
contributors, with their families and (in the case of the gentry) their servants, occupying most of 
the pews in the nave, and arranged very much as they are in our list. Seats in the church were at 
that time bought and sold with the houses to which they were allocated, and we can get a good 
idea of the arrangement from two plans of the ‘sittings’, one (unfortunately fragmentary) from 
1727, and one from 1859. These show the gentry having the front seats in the nave (Mr Edward 
Seymour i in 1727 actually sitting to the E of the clerk’s desk or ‘reading pew’), with the farmers, 
carpenters, bakers, etc. ranged behind them. Some pews were reserved for the gentry’s servants. 
Behind the reserved pews and in the gallery were the ‘free sittings’ (numbering in 1859 about 70 
below and in the gallery 10 adults and 150 children).*° To this packed and orderly congregation 
the Rev. Mr Mayo doubtless read the authorization for a collection, from the elegant wooden 
pulpit (replaced later by the present heavy stone one). Did they pledge their support straight 
away? And who actually collected the money? Probably it was the parish clerk, Joseph Somner, 
or possibly the sexton.%’ 

Perusal of the list has shown us a village community in which everyone had his place and knew 
it, and in which the gradations of rank and influence corresponded closely to those of wealth and 
landed property. Compared with the village of today the class distinctions in 1798 appear more 
openly and are more rigid. If, however, we contrast it with what had existed in France before 
1789, we can detect some of the features which made it possible for English society to adapt to 
economic change without violent revolution. In France, under a monarch whose powers were 
almost unlimited, there were two privileged classes, the Clergy and the Nobles, and a “Third 
Estate’ comprising the great bulk of the population, with no say in the government but carrying 
almost the whole burden of taxation (from which the other two orders were exempt). In contrast, 
our English village has shown a close interlocking between the gentry and the farmers and 
‘providers’, constituting a semi-official ruling group, answerable in the last resort to the village as a 
whole, responsible for most of what local administration was thought necessary, and also for relief 
to alleviate poverty and sickness among the less privileged. Moreover, the burden of financing 
such relief work, through the poor-rate, was shouldered by this group, and every member of the 


34. Will: WRO. functionaries were in the habit of ‘going about the Parish for 
35. Seend parish regs. their offerings’, though these were no doubt for their own 
36. 1727 in WRO 1048/29; 1859 in DM, ‘Seend Cuttings’. benefit. 
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group was assessed on the same basis. We have also seen the borderlines between the main classes 
tending to become blurred, through the use of a nicely adjusted scale of titles. Indeed the very 
continuity of the subscription list bears witness to the solidarity of the village community: true, 
the Lord comes first and the labourer last, but between is a continuum, with every individual’s 
contribution carefully noted and given an equal share of space. 

It was to be another 17 years before the threat of a French invasion was finally lifted, and the 
strain which the long war placed on the country’s finances soon led to tougher expedients for 
raising revenue, including the first introduction of income-tax in December 1798. But the 
voluntary contributions to which Seend had added its mite earlier in that year, besides being a 
significant sign of the unity and determination of the people, did make a substantial contribution 
to the war effort; for Pitt was able to tell the House of Commons in December that they had 
exceeded his estimate of £1,500,000, and had already brought in more than £2,000,000. 


APPENDIX SEEND FARMS IN 1798 
Occupier (S: appeal subscriber) 


Owner Old name, with earliest Modern name 


known date 
Somners 1740 
Seend Fm 1805 
Seend Hill Fm/Hill Fm 1789 (Hill Fm House) 
Inmarsh/Henmarsh Fm 1789 Inmarsh Fm 


Hon. J. E. Arundale Jn Little (S) (Vicarage) 
Wm Barnes (S) 
Mrs Dalimere (S) 


Ambrose Awdry Esq. 
Ambrose Awdry Esq. 


Ambrose Awdry Esq. Wm Long (S) East Park Fm/Seend Park Park Fm 
East 1789 

Ambrose Awdry Esq. Jn Redman/Rudman (S) West Park Fm/Seend Park (merged with following) 
West 1789 

Ambrose Awdry Esq. Thos Rutty Seend Park Fm 1632 Seend Park Fm 

Ambrose Awdry Esq. Dan. Tucker (S) Pile Fm 1789 Pile Fm 

Jn Barnes Jn Barnes (S) Rowcroft 1582 Thackham (Rowcroft) 
1649 

Jn Barnes Jos. Prichard (S) Seend Row Fm Seend Row Fm (TM 766) 


Jas Beaven Esq. 
Hen. Biggin Esq. 
Geo. & Wm Biggs 
Jn Knight Esq. 


Thos. & Wadham 
Locke Esqs. 
Thos. & Wadham 
Locke Esqs. 
Thos. & Wadham 
Locke Esqs. 
Thos. & Wadham 
Locke Esqs. 
Thos. & Wadham 
Locke Esqs. 
Thos. & Wadham 
Locke Esqs. 
Thos. & Wadham 
Locke Esqs. 
Jn Redman 
Duke of Somerset & 
Ld Wm Seymour 
Duke of Somerset & 
Ld Wm Seymour 


Jas Willis/Willies (S) 
Ed. May (S) 

Geo. & Wm Biggs (S) 
Jn Haines (S) 

Dan. Barnes (S) 
Marsh Hancock 
Edwards Whatley (S) 
Jas Blake (S) 

Chris. Harris (S) 

Jn Haines (S) 

Jn Harris 


Jn Redman (S) 
Wm Hayward (S) 


Jas Jefferies (S) 


Thornham Fm 1832 
Ellen’s Fm 1838 
‘Totterdown Fm 1838 


Thornham Fm 1832 


Turner’s Fm 1838 


Inmarsh Fm 1822 


Rew/Row Fm 1822 


Mitchells Fm 1838 


Seend Row Fm 1861 
Loiterton Fm 1817 


Inmarsh Home Fm 1817 


Little Thornham Fm 

(merged with ?Turner’s) 

Totterdown Fm 

(merged with Locke lands 
1809) 

Gt Thornham Fm 


Turner’s Fm 


Knightsmead Fm 


Rew Fm 


Little Mitchells Fm 


Seend Row Fm (TM 753) 
Loiterton Fm 


Home Fm 
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Duke of Somerset & Sam. Jefferies (S) Marsh Fm 1832 (Seymour Lodge) 

Ld Wm Seymour 
Duke of Somerset & Dan. Jones (S) Egypt Fm 1806 Egypt Fm 

Ld Wm Seymour Settmills 1582/Moiety Fm (Moiety) 

1817 
Berrills Fm 1806 Berrills Lane Fm 

Duke of Somerset & Wm Scott Durlyate Fm 1787 Berrills Fm 

Ld Wm Seymour 
Duke of Somerset & Dan. Tucker (S) Malthouse Fm 1787 (Dial House) 

Ld Wm Seymour 
Wm Tinker Esq. Rob. Pritchard (S) Steine Bridge Fm 1787 Seend Bridge Fm 
Edwards Whatley Edwards Whatley (S) Inmarsh Fm 1851 (merged with Knightsmead) 


Main sources: Poor-rate accounts (WRO 1048/47, 1048/48); Land-tax assessments (WRO A/3/15/2/298); Tithe Map (TM) 
and lists, 1838 and 1841 (WRO T/A Melksham and 1048/17); Freeholders voting list, 1832 (WRO). 


Few of the farms are named as early as 1798. Their identity has to be inferred by tracing tenants and assessments back from 
the 1838 Tithe Award. Unfortunately this is not always possible, because (1) the land-tax assessments do not give the full 
picture each year, since some of the landowners compounded; (2) the Lockes and the Duke of Somerset are usually charged 
with a lump sum covering all their tenancies; (3) some of the holdings were fluid at this time, particularly those of Locke. 

The modern farm does not necessarily contain just the same lands as its 1798 ancestor; the fourth column has been 
added to help those who know the present-day village to locate the 1798 farms. Bracketed names indicate houses no longer 
used as farm-houses. 
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The Water Vole in Wiltshire 


by MARION BROWNE 


INTRODUCTION 


The water vole (Arvicola terrestris) is one of the more familiar British mammals, commonly to be 
seen swimming in rivers and canals or feeding on the banks. Yet the distribution records 
published by the Mammal Society (Corbet 1971) are sparse, and the water vole distribution map 
in the Provisional Atlas of the Mammals of the British Isles (Arnold 1978) suggests that the species is 
not well distributed in Britain even in areas which might be considered suitable. 

Recent reports of a reduction in abundance of water voles due to various factors including 
persistent poisons, bank clearance, drainage work with consequent reduction in depth and 
increased rate of flow of the water, and a possible increase in predation by the American mink 
(Mustela vison), caused the Mammal Society to institute a national survey of the distribution and 
abundance of the water vole. The survey was launched in 1981 and aims to document present and 
recent past records, with more detailed studies at selected sites which will be repeated at some 
time in the future in order to monitor any changes in distribution or abundance. 

The existing maps not only show a somewhat patchy distribution nationally, they also reveal a 
shortage of data for Wiltshire; this was confirmed by the county records which, prior to 1976, 
were sparse and, before the 1960s, almost non-existent. It was therefore decided to institute a 
concurrent survey of the distribution of the water vole in Wiltshire with the aims of producing a 
county distribution map, securing as much information as possible on various aspects of the 
biology and behaviour of water voles in the county, and contributing records to the national 
survey. 


METHOD 


Prior to the Survey, a provisional distribution map was established from historical sources and 
from records submitted by members of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society 
and of the Salisbury and District Natural History Society. 

The patchy appearance of the map was due partly to the patchy distribution of the recorders 
themselves and partly because there were not nearly enough natural historians willing or able to 
carry out the task; records were needed from a large number of people widely dispersed about the 
county. Accordingly a survey sheet, based on the national survey sheet, was prepared and cir- 
culated throughout Wiltshire to natural history and conservation societies, to anglers, farmers, 
water bailiffs, members of Women’s Institutes and, in particular, to everyone who had submitted 
a water vole record in the past; short articles were published in the local press and in the news- 
letters of several societies; and a profitable approach was to stop and talk to people with gardens on 
river or canal banks — nearly all were interested and, in conversation, provided the information 
needed to complete a survey sheet. 

Evidence was sought on the presence of water voles from sightings or field signs; location and 
map reference; type of water body; physical characteristics of the site, including depth, width and 


rate of flow of the water, height and gradient of banks and density of vegetation on them, pollu- 


tion; disturbance; dates of sightings; plant species present; predation; and other comments, 
including unusual behaviour. 
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Figure 1. Foot & toe pads of water vole (left) & brown rat (right). 1:1. 


The water vole is a rat-sized animal with a blunt rounded muzzle, small eyes and ears rather 
buried in the dense shaggy coat, and a slightly hairy tail which is shorter than the combined 
length of the head and body. In the water, the vole assumes the sleek appearance of an aquatic 
mammal, but the head and muzzle have a noticeably rounded appearance and the short tail distin- 
guishes it from the brown rat (Rattus norvegicus) which also swims efficiently. The colour of the fur 
is usually a rich dark earthy brown. 

Apart from live sightings, dead animals provide acceptable evidence, as do field signs such as 
middens, tracks, burrows, calls and skeletal material. 

Individual faecal pellets are typically cigar-shaped, about 11 mm long, usually blackish, dark 
green or dark brown in colour, fading with age; these are deposited in middens which are often 
placed conspicuously on stones or on mats of weed in the water. Water voles, being vegetarians, 
eat an enormous bulk of food in relation to their size and in consequence they excrete great 
quantities of faeces and some of the deposits are very large. A captive vole, kept for short-term 
study, ate daily a bucketful of juicy vegetation from the local brook; the bucket was of two-gallon 
capacity and the contents, which had a high water content, weighed 2000 g; the vole, a large male, 
weighed 285 g and was therefore eating approximately seven times his own weight of vegetation 
every 24 hours and, judging by eye and without any mathematical calculations, at least four times 
his own bulk (author’s data). 

Tracks and footprints have been studied in detail, as have the feet of live and dead water voles 
and of rats for comparative purposes, since they are similar and may be confused. The pattern and 
number of toe and foot pads are shown in Fig. 1. 

Burrow entrances are typically about 70 mm in diameter and are found in waterway banks, 
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Figure 2. Upper jaw (left); upper molars (centre); lower jaw (right). 1:1. 
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Figure 3. Known distribution of the water vole in Wiltshire relative to the main river and canal systems. 
Plotted on 1 km basis; 10 km grid only shown for clarity. ¢ Survey. o pre Survey. 
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with entry holes above and below water level, sometimes on top of the bank. They may be 
confused with rat burrows and therefore need supporting evidence. 

Water voles are sometimes vocal. A distinctive chirping call has been heard, all on one note but 
with a definite rhythm which can perhaps best be described by the ballroom dancing instructions 
‘one and two three four five — pause — one and two three four five’, the ‘and’ being a short chirp. 
The six notes are repeated, becoming rather monotonous. The pause varies in length and the pitch 
is reminiscent of the chirping of a house sparrow. The use or purpose of the call is not certain, but 
it does not appear to express alarm. It has been observed in a captive animal whose fear reaction 
was to submerge silently in water; when accustomed to captivity and without fear, the vole was 
given a greater range for exercise and, when pursued for return to its pen, the loud chirping was 
made, perhaps expressing annoyance or agitation (author’s data). 

Skeletal material, particularly skulls or jaw bones, may be isolated from the castings of preda- 
tory birds. Earlier work yielded skulls from which diagnostic features were noted and used for 
identification in subsequent owl pellet analysis (Fig. 2). 


RESULTS 


By the end of 1982 105 Survey sheets were submitted; these contained records of numbers in 
excess of 670 individual water voles, this being a minimum number deduced from the evidence. 

All the records received were added to the existing distribution map, which is plotted on a 1 km 
grid superimposed upon the main river and canal systems of the county (Fig. 3). 

As the aim was to survey distribution at present and in the recent past, there was some 
flexibility in determining the actual starting point of the Survey. Most of the records submitted 
were for the years 1978 to 1982, with some pre-1978 observations, representing a considerable 
overlap with existing distribution records with no obvious demarcation; two symbols were there- 
fore adopted, one to denote current Survey and one to denote pre-Survey records. 
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Figure 4. Water body. 
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Records were received for 34 10 km grid squares, 23 of the 25 which lie wholly within Wiltshire 
and 11 of the 21 which lie partially within the county. 

The majority of records received were of live sightings of water voles. Just over half the 
sightings were of single animals, the rest were of numbers varying from two to 11 individuals and 
in one case about 30 voles were counted on both banks of a river during a journey by boat along a 
stretch of 2 or 3 km. For the purpose of quantifying the records for comparative purposes, where 
exact numbers were not stated ‘more than one’ were deemed to be three, ‘several’ to be five and 
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Figure 6. Width of waterway. 
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Figure 8. Physical characteristics of banks. 
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‘many’ to be 10. Additionally, at least five recorders remarked on the frequency with which voles 
were seen. 

Eight Survey sheets contained records of dead water voles, with a total number of at least 325 
dead individuals. None were found dead on roads during the Survey; indeed only one has ever 
been so recorded in Wiltshire since records have been kept. Middens were recorded as sole 
evidence in three cases and cited as supporting evidence in three more. Tracks were mentioned 
only once and have been noted five times in the past. Burrows were not recorded as sole evidence 
but were mentioned in 13 Survey sheets in support of other field signs. No chirping or other calls 
were heard. Evidence from skeletal remains isolated from the castings of predatory birds did not 
feature in the Survey results. 

Habitat data from the Survey sheets were divided for analysis into the categories: type of water 
body, depth, width and rate of flow of the water, height and gradient of the banks, and density of 
vegetation on the banks. All the data in these categories are presented in Figs. 4-8. 

Only five incidences of pollution were noted — some sewage flowing into the River Wylye at 
Heytesbury, effluent from a tannery invading the Biss Brook at Penleigh, farm effluent into the 
River Dun at Froxfield and, near Wilsford, a pond fed from a dairy and overflowing into a trib- 
utary of the Salisbury Avon. A more serious case was noted at West Kington during the early 
1970s when the entire contents of a septic tank were emptied into Broadmead Brook. 

Forty-one. sites were reported to suffer some degree of disturbance, some minimal, some 
occasional; and there were two cases of canal restoration causing major disturbance. These data 
are presented in Figure 9. 

Water voles have not been recorded at any great distance from water in normal circumstances, 
12 m at the most for an animal observed grazing in a meadow. They have, on the other hand, 
been observed to travel, apparently in search of water. During the drought year 1976 two water 
voles were rescued from a swimming pool at Winterbourne Monkton, believed to have migrated 
there from the Winterbourne, part of the upper reaches of the River Kennet, which had dried out 
at the time. A Survey sheet from the same area reports two or three water voles killed by a cat 
each week during the period late June to early July, every year from 1975 to 1981; no water voles 
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Figure 9. Incidence of known disturbance. 
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were known to be killed during the rest of the year and an influx of voles is implied during a few 
summer weeks. The cat has since moved with her owner and now lives near a winterbourne in the 
Lambourn Valley, where the same pattern is being repeated (Dillon 1982). Similarly, Survey 
records from the River Bourne, also a winterbourne in its upper and middle reaches, show that on 
the upper reaches water voles are seen during winter after the river comes up, not many on the 
upper and middle reaches from May to October when there is no water, but no lack of them on 
the lower reaches during the summer; at Laverstock, near the Bourne’s confluence with the 
Salisbury Avon, they are frequently seen in summer and have been caught by another cat about 
twice a week every year for years, particularly during the summer. It is inferred that the voles 
migrate downstream as the upper reaches of the river dry out. 

A local migration of a different nature is suggested at Kingshill where, prior to 1978, water 
voles were present on the Wilts. and Berks. Canal. From 1978 onwards, during canal restoration 
work, none were seen, but in July 1982, as soon as the water level was restored, seven were 
observed feeding and swimming in the canal. In September 1981, before recolonization of the 
canal, water voles were recorded for the first time on the River Ray which flows parallel with the 
canal at a distance of about 500 m (Castle pers. comm.). It is thought likely that the voles migrated 
to the Ray while the canal bed was dry. 

Seventy-four Survey sheets provided records which could be accurately dated to a month and 
from these it was possible to gain some indication of seasonal activity (Fig. 10). Where a season 
rather than a month was given, ‘spring’ was taken to mean the end of March to mid-May and 
‘summer’ to mean mid-May to the end of August; most of these were records of regular sightings 
and could therefore be allotted to months in the table without any tendency towards bias. The 
numbers in the table include live and dead animals; they do not include any field sign records. No 
attempt was made to analyse seasonal activity on an annual basis; many more records were 
received for 1981 and 1982, after recorders were aware of the Survey and, whilst it might be 
realistic to make a comparison between the years 1981 and 1982, it would be unrealistic to 
compare either of these years with 1978 or 1979; the monthly totals in Fig. 10 are therefore 
aggregate figures for all the years represented in the Survey. 

Very few sightings of juveniles have been made in Wiltshire and they are mentioned in only 
seven Survey sheets; one adult with two juveniles at Southcott on 15 June 1979; two adults with a 
well-grown youngster near Horton Bridge on 23 July 1980; two adults with two juveniles near 
Silbury Hill in early September 1981; two juveniles killed by a cat near Pewsey in the summer of 
1982; and juveniles among the summer victims of the Laverstock cat. Two pre-Survey records 
exist, one documents the finding of a nest containing five babies at Petersfinger on 5 May 1965 
and the other, a nest raided near Clarendon Lake in 1961, the adults and young eaten and the 
skins left turned inside out. One contributor, who submitted records of more than 30 sightings, 
reported that he had never seen young water voles in 10 years of watching the river. 

Water voles have been observed to eat 18 different species of wild plants as well as at least three 
ornamental garden shrub species, including the roots, and a whole row of parsnips. Other garden 
plants were seen to be picked, for example primulas, but what the vole did with them is not on 
record. There were also four instances of plant material, including reeds and acorns, carried to 
burrows and two records of reeds and grasses grazed to form a lawn. Water voles have been 
observed at three sites on several occasions climbing to reach food, in willow and elder bushes; all 
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Figure 10. Seasonal activity. 
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no. part of plant sites 
Water crowfoot Ranunculus aquatilis I 14 
Marsh marigold Caltha palustris 1 roots 6 
Water cress Nasturtium officinale 4 15 
Meadow sweet Filipendula ulmaria l 8 
Hawthorn Crataegus monogyna 1 berries 10 
Willow herb Epilobium spp. 1 leaves 13 
Procumbent marsh-wort Apium nodiflorum 2 6 
Elder Sambucus nigra 2 leaves, buds, berries 4 
Guelder rose Vibernum opulus 1 roots 2 
Ash Fraxinus excelstor 1 leaves 5 
Oak Quercus robur 1 acorns 2 
Willow Salix spp. 5 leaves, stem, bark, roots 26 
Yellow flag Tris pseudacorus l 11 
Branched _ bur-reed Sparganium erectum 1 leaves 4 
Common reed Phragmites communis 2 21 
Reed canary grass Phalaris arundinacea 3 leaves, stem, root 7 
Reed sweet grass Glyceria maxima 1 leaves, flower heads 3 
Grasses - other Gramineae spp. 1 leaves 39 
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Gunnera manicata 1 roots l 
Day lily Hemerocallis spp. 1 roots l 
Swamp cyprus Taxodium distichum 1 roots I 
Parsnips 1 roots l 
Figure 11. Known food plants. 


were on branches overhanging the water at heights of up to 2.5 m above water level. Only those 
plants known to be eaten have been considered; the number of times that each food plant was 
observed to be eaten is shown in Fig. 11, with the parts of the plant eaten and, under the heading 
‘sites’, the number of sites at which each known food plant has been recorded. 

Predators which have been seen to kill water voles are stoat (Mustela erminea), domestic cat and 
grey heron (Ardea cinerea). Earlier records exist of predation by American mink (Mustela vison) and 
barn owl (7'yto alba); two water vole skulls were isolated from a large deposit of barn owl castings 
at Milton Lilbourne in 1976 and an upper jaw was identified from an unknown source at Berwick 
Bassett in 1977. The number of voles known to have been killed by each of these predators, the 
number of each predator known to have killed water voles and the number of sites at which the 
presence of each predator has been recorded are shown in Fig. 12. Of the four cats, two killed 
water voles on a grand scale, one catching a minimum of 56, the other a minimum of 50, every 
year for years up to 1981; for the purpose of quantifying the predation figures, three years per cat 
have been allowed, their total kills for the three years being 168 and 150 respectively, these 
numbers being absolute minima. 

In addition to known victims, one water vole, which was swimming, was seen to evade a mute 
swan (Cygnus olor) which was stabbing at it; the vole was not killed or observed to be injured and 
cannot be taken into account as a case of predation. Again, although grass snakes (Natrix natrix) are 
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Figure 12. Incidence of known predation. 
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seen swimming into burrows and exploring the banks during the summer when infant voles might 
be present, there is no positive evidence of predation. 

One contributor, who owns and flies hawks, makes a positive statement of belief that certain 
predatory birds do zor kill water voles. His own kestrels (Falco tinnunculus) and sparrowhawks 
(Accipiter nisus) do not take them and the sparrowhawks do not seem to recognize them as prey; nor 
do the water voles seem concerned about the presence of the hawks, but continue to feed in the 
open. 

It was remarked how easily water voles could be observed, but usually assumed that a quiet 
approach was necessary, with no undue subsequent disturbance. One observer formed the opinion 
that they did not see a person who moved carefully, another found them not unduly averse to the 
presence of humans as they only scuttled off on close encounter. Other water voles appeared 
much bolder; one was observed to cross a narrow wooden foot bridge, passing a man who stood 
painting at a distance of less than 1 m; another was watched at close range. while it fed and was 
described as ‘tame’. Tolerance of dogs was even observed; one vole, watched from a distance of 3 
m, continued to feed undisturbed when a car drew up and a man and a dog got out of it: another 
swam, at a distance of less than 0.5 m, alongside an observer who was exercising two dogs along a 


path bordering a lake. 


DISCUSSION 


Water voles are found to be well distributed in Wiltshire and locally and seasonally abundant. 
They colonize all main river systems and tributaries, as well as smaller streams, canals, ditches 
and occasionally ponds and lakes. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, few of the available methods of recording were used during the 
Survey; many contributors were not experienced in the interpretation of field signs and the 
evidence of live sightings or dead voles carry more conviction. 

No individuals of unusual colour were observed during the Survey, although variations have 
been noted in the past, notably a fawn-coloured animal at Fisherton de la Mere c. 1916, an albino 
in 1954 and a piebald specimen seen at Petersfinger in 1957 for the third year running. Water 
voles vary considerably in different parts of the country, being reddish grey or sometimes black 
instead of the usual dark brown. Siblings can vary one from another, a litter of four being known, 
each with a different amount of white hairs on the tail (Ryder 1962). They are described by 
Stoddart (1977) as usually brown but sometimes black, especially in northern Scotland, and 
albinism of the tail tip and of the crown is noted as being more frequent than in most other British 
mammals. 

All the relevant field signs have been mentioned in the Wiltshire records at one time or another, 
but only when it comes to vocalization does any sort of controversy arise. No mention of bird-like 
chirps has been found in the literature and, in fact, so bird-like is the call that failure to record it 
may simply be failure to recognize its mammalian origin. Water voles are considered to be usually 
silent, betraying their presence only by the universally described ‘plops’ as they dive into the 
water. The only vocal sounds mentioned are squeaks when an enemy is attacked, aggressive 
snarling and loud squeaking during courtship, and screams of fear from infants put prematurely 
into water (Ryder 1962), a whistling sound (van den Brink 1973), a rasping ‘crick-crick’ when 
frightened (Stoddart 1977) and occasional squeaks (Haltenorth 1979). The meaning of the chirping 
call is not fully understood but it is believed to indicate agitation, certainly not fear; the fear 
reaction of the same animal was to submerge silently and indeed it is commonly to be observed 
that frightened animals are silent. To find other mention of silent submersion as a fear reaction, 
return was made to an earlier writer who observed alarmed water voles to sink their bodies and 
keep the nose only above water (Hall 1913); this describes very exactly the behaviour of the 
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captive vole when he was frightened. Ryder (1967) on the other hand, considers it normal for 
them to enter the water silently unless they are scared, when they dive noisily, suggesting that the 
noise may serve as a warning to others that danger is about. Hanney (1975) has also observed 
them, when alarmed, to plummet about 3 m from a bush into the water, which must be quite 
noisy. 

The most favoured waterways are undoubtedly the main rivers and their tributaries which, 
with their un-named feeders, account for well over half the records and, with the winterbournes, a 
considerable majority of individual water voles. About 18 per cent of records applied to canals but 
the animals were usually singletons and do not form numerically a great proportion of the county 
population; similarly, the proportion of voles using lakes, ponds and ditches is small (Fig. 4), these 
and the canals are all relatively static compared with the river systems. 

Water of depths from 0.25 m to | m is shown to be most favourable (Fig. 5) with fewer voles 
colonizing water at depths of less than 0.25 m and a marked reduction of numbers on water deeper 
than | m. 

When width of waterway is considered, a straightforward decline in favourability is shown as 
the water widens (Fig. 6). More than half the waters colonized are within the range | m to 4 m 
and, at more than 12 m, less than 4 per cent of the voles are found; on the larger lakes, they have 
been observed near the edge and possibly do not venture the whole crossing. 

Some adaptability is shown to most rates of flow, but the majority are found within the range 
slow to fast with no apparent difference between the categories ‘slow’ and ‘moderate to fast’ (Fig. 
7). Rapid water is not favoured, although a few voles have been observed swept along by the 
current or struggling against it. Few of the waters colonized are completely static, the canals 
having some degree of movement and the lakes and ponds having a through current or some form 
of inflow or outfall. 

Three physical characteristics of the banks were considered — height, gradient and density of 
cover — a preference being found for high steep banks with dense or variable cover (Fig. 8), 
‘variable’ denoting that the banks are densely vegetated in places, open in others, so that even 
when voles are grazing in the open they can reach cover when danger threatens. At one site the 
bank is vertical and boarded up, the water voles entering the bank between the boards. 

It appears that optimum habitat for water voles in Wiltshire consists of a river or stream 0.25 m 
to 1 m deep, | m to 4 m wide, with a moderate flow of water and high, steep, fairly well-vegetated 
banks. On the whole they seem to prefer the middle reaches of modest width, with a good flow of 
water contained within high banks, to the lower reaches where the river widens and flows more 
slowly between lower banks, the latter being more generally described as optimum habitat. 
Blackmore (1948) found a preference for sluggish water, and Hanney (1975) and Ashby (1981) 
both find water voles to be associated with slow-flowing rivers. The Wiltshire preference for faster 
movement gains support, however, from Ryder (1967) who confirms that water voles, although 
they may appear to be weak swimmers, are in fact efficient in fast-running water and will swim 
upstream to reach an objective. 

It may seem surprising that nearly 20 per cent of known sites have no cover at all; these are 
where water meadows border the wider, slow-flowing rivers which have already been shown not 
to be optimum habitat. However, it is pointed out by Ryder (1962) that water voles also use holes 
on top of the banks, from which they emerge cautiously to feed and into which they retire if a cow 
or a human approaches too closely. It can be reasoned that, when the best territories become 
overcrowded, some of the population have to move out to other, less attractive sites; not all water 
voles can live in the most desirable residences. It might further be argued that, so long as the less 
favourable sites are colonized, there is an implication that there are strong populations on the main 
rivers with superfluous members which are obliged to move out to other areas. 

Pollution by persistent poisons used in agriculture, forestry and industry are widely regarded as, 
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a serious and continuing threat to wildlife (Ashby 1981). Not much evidence of pollution has been 
cited in Wiltshire, although some effluent from dairies, and in one instance from a tannery, has 
been recorded; rivers where cattle graze and drink must also become fouled to some extent, but 
without any detectable effects upon the water voles. Only one known case exists where chemical 
pollution must be considered, at least as part cause of the disappearance of water voles; 
Broadmead Brook was colonized by them for many years until 1976, since when no signs of them 
have been seen, their absence being confirmed by two local observers. Broadmead meets all the 
criteria for optimum water vole habitat and the first mink were not seen until 1980. However, 
there is not sufficient evidence as yet on pollution levels in the county to allow discussion here of 
the effects of toxic pollution on water vole colonies. 

Minor disturbance caused by fishing, occasional clearance or dredging, grazing farm stock and 
even bank collapses due to the trampling of cattle have been widely recorded during the Survey; 
approximately 40 per cent of the Survey sheets mention some form of disturbance, apparently 
tolerated by water voles. When the disturbance is serious, however, and causes widespread 
destruction of the habitat, it has been shown that the voles disappear until conditions return to 
normal; such was the sequence of events at the Kingshill canal. Extensive restoration work on the 
Kennet and Avon Canal near Bradford-on-Avon is currently in progress, with stretches of the 
canal derelict and much disturbed. However, in this case, the work is carried out section by 
section and, although movement of water voles has not been monitored, they face no problem as 
they can move along to a habitable section without leaving the canal bed. Additionally, the River 
Avon flows nearby to provide an alternative haven. 

Most writers suggest a reliance on water. Ryder (1962), for example, states that water voles do 
not like to move more than about | m from the water’s edge. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food (1972) find them to inhabit the banks of rivers and ponds, although occasion- 
ally moving away to live in fields and gardens; they are also found in gardens in Wiltshire, but 
only where they border rivers, canals or, at the least, ditches with eventual outfall into a stream. 
Flowerdew (1981) considers them to be restricted to the edges of waterways except for occasional 
sorties into the fields. 

In Wiltshire, reliance on water is found to be such that the animals will move in search of it; it 
is suggested that they travel overland for distances of up to 500 m and that they travel progress- 
ively downstream on the winterbournes, perhaps for several kilometres, as the rivers dry out 
behind them during the summer. 

Why are water voles so dependent on water? Hanney (1975) remarks that no rodents are truly 
aquatic and that water voles, far from being completely dependent on water, can spend their lives 
on dry land. The scientific name A. terrestris reflects this observation and has replaced the former 
A. amphibius. A captive water vole, observed swimming, was noticeably quick to tire and fre- 
quently hauled out of the water; indeed the brevity of his swimming sorties was so marked as to 
suggest that the water was used as a convenient means of quick travel from one part of the bank to 
another rather than as a medium in which to spend the greater part of life (author’s data). This 
proposition is born out by Hanney (1975) who points out that the water has much to be said for it, 
as a source of food and as a means of communication perhaps more convenient than land trails as 
well as being safer from terrestrial predators. Water does not provide complete safety though; 
there are the hazards of destroyed burrows and loss of juveniles in times of flood, there are food 
shortages and greater exposure to predators in times of drought and, at the best of times, no safety 
from enemies such as the Laverstock cat which pursued its prey right into the water. Neverthe- 
less, water voles are well adapted to their riparian niche and clearly prefer their watery refuge to 
life on land. 

Water voles do not hibernate, but food storage is observed and it may be concluded that they do 
not leave the burrows frequently during the colder months, although to some extent observation 
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of winter activity, as shown in Figure 10, must be tempered by the seasonal inactivity of 
recorders. A gradual build-up of numbers during the spring and summer is shown in the table, 
with juveniles making their first appearances and adding to the main population from May to 
September, with a peak in July. 

There exist only seven records of juveniles in the county, which do not supply sufficient data 
for any conclusions on breeding patterns, beyond remarking that the dates are consistent with 
known breeding dates in southern England. First conceptions are found to be unusual before late 
March (Stoddart 1977). With a gestation period of approximately four weeks, first litters are born 
in late April, make their first appearance at two weeks old and begin to fend for themselves at 
three weeks old (Ryder 1962). Thus their first outings are not likely to be before the middle of 
May. It is noted that at this early age the babies are the size of field voles, which they closely 
resemble (Ryder 1962); it may well be that they are not always correctly identified. 

Post-partum oestrus results in second litters being born four weeks after the first so that, in 
theory, a female can give birth to four litters.a year. It is pointed out that breeding success 
depends to a great extent on optimum weather conditions and that therefore the number of litters 
born to each female varies from year to year (Ryder 1962). In practice, the number of litters born 
annually is nowhere near the possible maximum; a mean of between 1.5 and 2.3 pregnancies per 
adult female per year is quoted by Stoddart (1977). 

Regular annual records of water vole sightings will be necessary in order to find out more about 
the breeding cycle in Wiltshire and it is hoped that observers will continue to submit records 
whenever possible. Theoretically, if Ryder is correct and breeding is governed by weather condi- 
tions, the annual pattern of seasonal activity should be comparable with the weather charts for 
each year. 

It is generally agreed that water voles will eat almost any plant which grows in or near the 
water. Ryder (1962) lists reeds, rushes, clover, grain and seeds, beech mast and acorns, iris corms, 
cabbage and carrots among other items, with grass as a staple diet. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food (1972) adds that quite large fruit trees have been killed by water voles gnawing 
through the roots below ground level, and that freshwater molluscs are known to be eaten. The 
diet of Wiltshire voles is well within the normal range of the species in Britain, but no carnivorous 
tendencies have been noted and are elsewhere the subject of controversy, Ryder (1962) concluding 
that flesh eating was unusual and abnormal. 

The incisors of water voles grow throughout life and are kept sharp by the grinding together of 
the upper and lower pairs (Hanney 1975); they are capable of cutting through anything from grass 
to tree roots to the stoutest possible wooden nest box (author’s data). The cheek teeth are rootless 
and also grow throughout life; Hanney (1975) refers to voles in general as superb mowing 
machines and doubts whether the molars of any other mammal are worked so hard. Clearly, water 
voles are capable of cutting any kind of vegetation they may choose to tackle. 

There is some evidence of food storage in Wiltshire, for although some of the plant material 
seen carried to the burrows may be bedding, acorns can only be for a food cache. Food stores are 
described as domed chambers by Ryder (1967); Flowerdew (1981) describes nuts and other food 
stored underground. 

There is no evidence of the actual quantity of food eaten, other than that measured by the 
author. It is, however, generally agreed that water voles require large quantities of food; Ryder 
(1967) describes their appetites as prodigious in spring and summer; Hanney (1975) points out that 
rodents, eating nothing more nourishing than grass, must spend a substantial part of their lives 
feeding; and Ashby (1981) mentions the enormous quantity of vegetation eaten by a water vole in 
relation to its own size. In general, it may be observed that vegetarians eat, weight for weight, far 
more food than do carnivores, the plant tissue containing less food value. 

Water voles have many predators in the water and on land, avian as well as terrestrial. ihe: 
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most comprehensive list is provided by Ryder (1967) who notes that they are taken by otters, 
stoats, weasels, brown rats, owls, herons, pike, large trout and eels. Mink are added to the list by 
Stoddart (1977), who finds stoat and mink to be the two most important predators on water voles 
in Britain. All these predators are commonly to be found in Wiltshire except the otter, which no 
longer occurs in numbers likely to cause a hazard. However, in spite of their presence, there is no 
positive evidence of predation in the county except by the five species in Fig. 12, which shows 
that, where domestic cats are present and where they develop an aptitude for killing water voles, 
they kill them in large numbers. There is an advantage in domestic cats as predators, for many of 
them bring their prey home, where they are much more easily observed and documented than 
the prey of wild carnivores. Clearly, certain cats are more enthusiastic water vole hunters than 
others; equally, not all cats bring their prey home to be recorded and the true incidence of pred- 
ation by cats is therefore not known. The Wiltshire cats can hardly be unique, however, and even 
setting the ease of observing them against the difficulty of observing wild predators, the domestic 
cat must not be underestimated as a serious predator on water voles. 

Little evidence exists of birds of prey taking water voles and, although barn owls are known 
occasionally to kill them, the number of water vole skulls which have been isolated from barn owl 
castings form a very small proportion of the total owl prey (Dillon, Browne & Junghaans, in 
preparation). Considered as prey of the smaller raptors, at weights of up to 300 g water voles are 
perhaps too heavy to be carried by such birds as kestrels and sparrowhawks. 

Grass snakes are thought to prey on water voles and are often mentioned swimming in and out 
of the burrows, especially during the spring and summer when infant voles are present; there is, 
however, no firm evidence of predation, although Ryder (1967) has found grass snakes living in 
the burrows and believes them to take infants. 

On the whole, water voles are rather helpless animals with poor eyesight and little chance of 
escape unless they can reach cover. In spite of their formidable incisors, when they bite they do 
not hold on; this makes them no match for any of the mustelids, which all hold on; nor does it 
help them against a pounce from a cat or a strike from the sky. Additionally, it has been noted in 
captive voles that they are quite easily caught (author’s data), and it is confirmed by Ryder (1962) 
that if they are surprised away from familiar runs they blunder about and bump into things, 
making for easy capture. 

Rather surprisingly the mink, commonly held to be a serious predator, has not featured in the 
Survey although it is now widespread in the county. Only one pre-Survey case of predation by 
mink on water voles is certainly known and it has been shown that, in at least one area now 
increasingly colonized by mink, the water voles had already disappeared four years earlier. 

Although they occasionally raid root crops or damage banks by extensive burrowing, water 
voles also help to keep the water clear of weed so that it can flow freely. They are described as 
‘economically inert’ in Britain (Stoddart 1977). Not being among the species classified as pests, 
they are in consequence not much persecuted and do not therefore associate man with danger. 
This is reflected in their tolerance of humans and in the close encounters which some observers 
have had with them. Usually some initial caution is necessary if they are to be watched success- 
fully at close quarters but, once they have assured themselves of safety and settled down to feed, 
they are not easily deterred; Williams (1969), watching and photographing a vole at a distance of 
4.5 m, found that it continued to feed undisturbed while he changed lenses and made a certain 
amount of noise and movement. 

As well as having poor eyesight, their hearing, acute when they are on land, must be impeded 
when they are swimming by the small skin flaps which cover the opening of each ear to keep out 
the water (Ryder 1962); assuming that sound also is excluded by the skin flaps, the close approach 
of swimming voles to humans and even dogs on the bank becomes easier to understand. 

Water voles are quiet, unassuming animals whose association with man is marked by tolerance 
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and whose good habits balance, even if they do not outweigh, the bad. They have many enemies 
but man, for once, is not among them. 
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Notes 


A WRONGLY IDENTIFIED LONG BARROW ON CHAPPERTON DOWN, 
TILSHEAD 


Since 1980 the Archaeology and Museums Section of Wiltshire Library & Museum Service has 
been closely involved with conservation work on Salisbury Plain. Voluntary groups, set up and 
co-ordinated by the Ministry of Defence, have been recording the fauna, flora, and archaeology in 
the three main military training areas. This Section has provided the archaeology groups with 
information from the County Sites and Monuments Record together with advice and practical 
assistance. In 1981 the Western Area archaeology group under the leadership of Sir John 
Willoughby was asked by the Ministry of Defence Conservation Officer to identify six archaeo- 
logically sensitive areas for special attention. The 4 sq. km centred on the old cross-roads NE of 
Chitterne emerged as a priority area, and a programme of detailed fieldwork and survey was 
undertaken during the summer and autumn of 1982. In the course of this work a ‘long barrow’ at 
ST 99604807 was closely examined. The authors consider this identification to be incorrect, and 
the documentary evidence supports this opinion. 

This discussion points out the danger of accepting site interpretations without careful examin- 
ation in the field. It is also an interesting illustration of the way in which fieldwork can be usefully 
combined with documentary analysis. Finally but most importantly, of course, it seems that there 
may be one fewer long barrow in the county than we thought, but a large Romano-British midden 
associated with an extensive rural settlement may be added to the record. 

In 1930 Maud Cunnington described an irregular mound close to where the old Salisbury to 
Bath and Imber to Tilshead roads cross on Chapperton Down. She identified it as a long barrow 
and stated, ‘the mound is well preserved in the northern end, but the southern end has been 
levelled as a result of cultivation and a wide irregular hollow takes the place of the ditch on the 
eastern side’ (Cunnington 1930, 83). The Ordnance Survey included it as a long barrow on their 
maps, and it was accepted by Leslie Grinsell when compiling the archaeological gazetteer for the 
Victoria County History (VCH Wiltshire 1957, 145). The County Sites and Monuments Record 
duly shows a long barrow located at the cross-roads (Wiltshire County Council Sites and 
Monuments Record 1982, ST94NE102). 


Field evidence 
On examination of the site in the field the authors made the following observations. 
Although the whole area has been much disturbed by trench-digging and the passage of military 
vehicles, and many archaeological features have been damaged as a result, the site is nevertheless 
unconvincing as a long barrow. It is irregular in shape but more closely approximates to an oval 
rather than oblong ground plan. It measures 26 m from NW to SE, and 24 m from NE to SW. 
The height of the mound is deceptive. The general level of the ground to the N, NW and SW is 
some 1.5 m below the top of the mound, whereas on the SE the ground level is only 1 m below 
the top of the mound. On the E side there is a large depression, the base of which is some 3 m 
below the top of the mound. These irregularities appear to be associated with the large Romano- 
British settlement further to the S and E. One feature, a spur less than 30 m across and some 0.5 
m high, runs from the settlement area in a NW direction and disappears beneath the body of the 
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Figure 1. Andrews’ and Durys’ map of 1773 Figure 2. Colt Hoare’s map of 1811 shows a round 
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Figure 3. Ordnance Survey 1:10,560 scale map of Figure 4. Ordnance Survey 1:10,560 scale map of 
1886 shows Kill Barrow, the ditch and 1939 now includes the ‘new’ long barrow 
the Ancient Village, but no other tumuli. identified by Mrs Cunnington. (Not to 
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mound. Thus the mound would appear to sit on; and indeed spill over, the spur, and is no more 
than | m in height. 

The large irregular hollow on the E side of the mound is described by Maud Cunnington as 
taking the place of a ditch. The hollow, approximately circular in shape and some 25 m in 
diameter, resembles the many village ponds which Sir John Willoughby has discovered associated 
with Romano-British settlement in the area, such as the two villages at Knook and the recently 
investigated site at Church Pits, E of Tilshead. Similar features elsewhere within the Chapperton 
complex are, like this hollow, located on the line of the main street of the settlement. A visit to the 
site in January 1983 completed the picture when the hollow was found to be filled with water and 
occupied by some 15 wild duck. 

A ranch boundary or linear ditch system known as ‘Old Ditch’ can be traced for some distance 
across the study area. From just W of the main Tilshead to West Lavington road it runs W 
towards Chapperton Down. At Kill Barrow it is diverted around the mound and utilizes the 
quarry ditch on the E side, indicating it is later than the Neolithic long barrow. A prominent 
lynchet on its S side makes it extremely difficult to follow the ditch further W, but tanks and 
other vehicles have compressed the filling of the ditch in places and revealed its profile. Traces of 
the ditch can thus be detected at various points and are generally aligned on our ‘mound’. Though 
badly disturbed by vehicles on the W side, Old Ditch can clearly be seen to emerge from beneath 
the mound and indeed the spur of ground on which it sits. 


Documentary evidence 
The questions raised by this fieldwork led us to look again at the documentary evidence. 

The Andrews and Dury map of 1773 (Fig. 1) shows two mounds on Chapperton Down beneath 
the legend ‘Kill Barrows’. One is located at the cross-roads, and the other is further E, approx- 
imately in the position of the long barrow now commonly known as Kill Barrow. 

Colt Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire (Hoare 1810—12,89) provides a brief description of the ‘unnatural 
inequalities of the ground and the superior verdure of the soil’ associated with the Romano-British 
settlement. He then describes two mounds, ‘one round and one oblong’ located ‘to the south of the 
Great Penning’ on West Lavington Down, the round mound being ‘nonsepulchral and containing 
only animal bones and abundant Roman pottery and nails’. A new paragraph describes a long 
barrow, which would appear to be the site known as Kill Barrow and situated to the SE. This 
account would seem to describe three mounds, two at the cross-roads and one in the position of 
Kall Barrow. Colt Hoare’s map (Fig. 2) (Hoare 1810-12, opp. 74) clearly shows one round mound 
at the cross-roads and one long mound further to the E. If the ‘oblong mound’ mentioned in 
association with the round mound was in fact Kill Barrow, then the apparent confusion over three 
mounds is resolved. Nowhere does Colt Hoare describe the ‘oblong mound’ mentioned at the 
beginning of his account, and indeed he is somewhat vague in placing both round and oblong 
mounds as S of the Great Penning, which is half a mile away on West Lavington Down. 

The Ordnance Survey 1:10,560 maps of 1886 mark the position of Kill Barrow and the 
Romano-British settlement (Fig. 3). They mark no mound at the cross-roads. 

Maud Cunnington visited the site in 1930, probably about the time the War Office purchased 
the land for training purposes. Ministry of Defence records dating from the time of purchase show 
the land immediately S of the crossroads as being under cultivation. If she interpreted Colt 
Hoare’s report as indicating the presence of both a round and a long mound at the crossroads, then 
she was faced with a choice in interpreting the one mound that existed. Once she had decided that 
it was a long barrow rather than a round mound, her resulting description is understandable. She 
~ could reasonably have assumed that the S end had been reduced by cultivation, as that area was 
indeed ploughed at the time. The course of Old Ditch was probably not traceable N and W of 
Kill Barrow, as there had been no vehicle damage to reveal its profile. Similarly the section of 
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ditch on the W side of the mound has probably only appeared as a result of vehicles sinking into 
the soft fill. Thus Mrs Cunnington did not have the relative dating evidence now available. 
Certainly an interpretation of the large hollow on the E side was overlooked; indeed it was the 
relationship of the hollow to the mound, and the similarity in their size and shape, which first led 
the authors to question whether the mound was a long barrow. As a result of Maud Cunnington’s 
interpretation the 1939 edition of the 1:10,560 map marked a long barrow at the crossroads (Fig. 
4). 

Grinsell, following Cunnington’s interpretation, recorded the mound as a long barrow (VCH 
Wiltshire 1957, 145). The round mound described by Colt Hoare was said to be lost. 

In the compilation of the Wiltshire Sites and Monuments Record, Colt Hoare, Cunnington, 
Grinsell, and the Ordnance Survey were quoted as sources of information for an existing, but 
damaged, long barrow and a lost round mound in the immediate vicinity. 


It would seem that Andrews and Dury were correct in placing only two mounds on their 1773 
map. The somewhat ambiguous statement of Colt Hoare has led to the conjuring-up of a third, 
fictitious, mound in the minds of subsequent fieldworkers and recorders. The existence and inter- 
pretation of Kill Barrow is not in question, but what of the other two mounds? The revealing of 
Old Ditch through tank damage and the interpretation of the large hollow as a Romano-British 
pond has led the authors to re-read Colt Hoare and to the conclusion that the so-called ‘long 
barrow’ at the crossroads on Chapperton Down is the ‘nonsepulchral’ round mound containing 
‘animal bones and abundant Roman pottery and nails’, and is quite possibly the upcast from the 
excavation of the pond. The other mound probably never existed. 
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AN AXE CORE FROM EAST KENNET 


The socketed axe found near Coleman’s Barn, East Kennet (c. SU 110668; Annable and Simpson, 
1964, no. 601/D.M. 1135) is of the type known as ‘Breton’ or ‘Armorican’, a profusion of similar 
implements having been found in that area of northern France. The distribution of Armorican 
axes in Britain was mapped by Dunning (1959), and more recent finds have been listed (O’Connor 
1980, 586). These axes are invariably looped, long and narrow-bladed (the East Kennet example is 
typical of the class, measuring 12.0 cm in length and 3.5 cm along the blade edge), and square- 
mouthed. They are poorly finished, often retain casting flashes, and rarely show signs of use. The 
lack of post-casting treatment and frequent high lead content suggest that they were not designed 
as functional implements. Armorican axes are generally believed to have been imported across the 
Channel to Britain as ingot metal or, perhaps, a form of currency at the end of the Late Bronze 
Age (Briard 1965; Burgess 1974, 213). This date is supported by the recovery of another example 
in Wiltshire, at the transitional Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age settlement at All Cannings Cross 
(Cunnington 1923, P. 18.3). 

The East Kennet axe, like several others of its class, still retains its casting core. With the 
cooperation of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society, petrological analysis of the core material was 
undertaken as part of a continuing programme of analysis of prehistoric refractory materials 
(Howard forthcoming). The main objectives of the core analysis were: 1. to investigate the tech- 
nology of core composition during the latter part of the Late Bronze Age; 2. to identify the 
minerals present and thus suggest a possible source of production. 

A small sample of core material was removed with a fine blade, and impregnated with Araldite 
resin (AY18 + HZ18) prior to grinding to 0.03 mm in preparation for microscopic inspection. 
The thin section shows that the East Kennet core was composed essentially of sand mixed with a 
very small proportion of ferruginous binding clay. The sand consists in the main of fine sub- 
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angular grains of quartz, generally less than 0.1 mm across their long axis (Fig. 1). Also present 
are tiny tabular fragments of altered plagioclase felspar, rare anhedral grains of yellowish-green 
tourmaline, and a single large (1.3 mm) grain of quartzite. Flecks of both brown and white mica 
(to 0.3 mm long) are visible throughout the sample. 

These results show that a fine-grade sand, probably of granitic origin, was selected for the 
preparation of this particular casting core. The sand may have been naturally bonded, or altern- 
atively a little clay may have been added as binding material. Sand would have been preferable to 
clay for core preparation because of its greater permeability. Gases generated when molten metal 
was poured into the mould could easily be absorbed by this porous material, thus limiting the 
chance of a spoiled casting. 

The mineral suite identified indicates an origin in the vicinity of a granite massif. Whilst it is 
clear that the Kennet axe was not locally produced (unless by an itinerant smith in the habit of 
carrying quantities of core sand considerable distances), it is not possible to ascertain whether 
manufacture took place in Britain or northern France. Both the Dartmoor granite and granite 
outcrops in Brittany contain the full suite of minerals identified, including the distinctive yellow- 
green tourmaline. It is hoped that further Armorican cores will become available for analysis to 
allow mineralogical and technological comparison, and perhaps help to identify the source(s) of 
production of these distinctive axes. 

HILARY HOWARD 
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A LATE ROMAN COIN HOARD FROM NEAR CHISBURY CAMP 


This hoard of 99 small Roman bronze coins of the 4th century AD was found in 1981 by Mr C. 
R. Gauntlett while removing a field boundary bank less than 100 m due E of Chisbury Camp in 
Little Bedwyn, at NGR approx. SU 28116602. The hillfort was investigated in 1932 by Mrs M. 
E. Cunnington, when a reservoir and connecting trenches were dug inside it, but no late Roman 
finds were then made.' Roman finds have been made either in or near the fort on other occasions. 
Chronologically the latest, however, apart from this hoard, is a late 3rd-century antoninianus of 
the empress Salonina. 

The coins were in an extremely poor state of preservation, so much so that two-thirds of them 
were completely illegible. The reverse type could just be made out on the other 33 coins, but in 
no case was it possible to read the mint mark, and only in five cases was it possible to establish the 
emperor of. the obverse. Consequently the attached list is not at all detailed. 
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The bulk of the hoard seems to have consisted of the SALVS REIPVBLICAE and 
VICTORIA AVGG(G) coins minted between 388 and 402; these were also the latest coins in the 
hoard, whose deposition can, therefore be placed in around AD 400.’ 
The coins were: 


date 
1 VRBS ROMA 33035 
1 CONSTANTINOPOLIS 330-35 
4 two Victories 347-8 
1 FEL TEMP REPARATIO (horseman) (on )5)5) 
1 SPES REIPVBLICE c. 360 
2 GLORIA ROMANORVM 364-78 
1 SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE 364-78 
: palenuinian II SALVS REIPVBLICAE or 
2  Arcadius : am : 388—40 

: ; VICORIA AVGG(G) 

1 Arcadius or Honorius 
8 SALVS REIPVBLICAE 
9 VICTORIA AVGGG) 


65 illegible (probably SALVS REIPVBLICAE or VICTORIA AVGGG, to judge from the 
fabric) 


| fragment 
ANDREW BURNETT 


1. M.E. Cunnington, ‘Chisbury Camp’, WAM, 46 (1934), 4-7. 


2. For the background of similar hoards, see P. J. Isaac in K. Branigan and P. J. Fowler (eds.), The Roman West Country (1976), 57-8. 


THE GEMSTONE FROM ATWORTH ROMAN VILLA 


The Roman villa at Atworth was excavated by A. Shaw Mellor and others in 1937 and 1938 and 
the report of the excavation published two years later in WAM.' Among the items found was an 
oval cornelian engraved gemstone, which was briefly described on p. 76 of the report but not 
illustrated. The finds from the excavation were disposed of in several directions. Some of the coins 
were presented to the British Museum. A fragment of decorated metalwork was presented by Col. 
W. F. Fuller, the owner of the site, to Salisbury Museum. A group of finds was retained by A. 
Shaw Mellor and these passed to Devizes Museum in 1967 after his death. Another group was 
given to Atworth School and these again were transferred to Devizes Museum in 1971. Neither 
group included the engraved gemstone and its present location is unknown. An impression in 
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plasticine has, however, recently come to light in the museum collection and makes it possible to 
publish it properly here. 

Although the impression is not a perfect one, it fully confirms the identification of the subject 
made in the corpus of gems from Britain as a portrayal of Achilles carrying the armour of Thetis.’ 
The type, which corresponds to that of the Achilleae — statues of youths holding spears, 
mentioned by the Elder Pliny — was derived from Polykleitos’ famous Doryphoros.* 

As the description of our gem by Shaw Mellor and Goodchild says, the figure holds a spear and 
helmet. At his feet there is a shield. We may add that there is a groundline and that Achilles is 
wearing a chlamys — but this is invariably the case with these figures. Shaw Mellor’s and 
Goodchild’s description was of the gem itself rather than of the impression. 

The style of cutting is neat and fairly precise anc corresponds to Maaskant-Kleibrink’s Small 
Grooves Style.* A date in the first half of the 2nd century AD is acceptable.* 


MARTIN HENIG 


1. A. Shaw Mellor and Richard Goodchild, “The Roman villa at 4. M. Maaskant-Kleibrink, Catalogue of the Engraved Gems in the 


Artworth, Wilts’, WAM, 49 (1940), 46-95. Royal Coin Cabinet, The Hague. The Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
2. Martin Henig, A Corpus of Roman Engraved Gemstones from British Collections (The Hague, 1978), 251 ff. 

Sites, BAR, 8 (2nd ed., 1978), 79 and 244 and no. 461. 5. While we cannot confirm that the stone was cornelian, it is most 
3. Pliny, NH XXXIV, 18. M. Henig, “The veneration of Heroes likely to have been so. | am grateful to Nick Griffiths for 

in the Roman Army’, Britannia | (1970), 249 ff. Type 2 (i.e. drawing the impression. 


Achilles) is discussed on pp. 252-5. 


AN INSCRIBED MEDIEVAL BROOCH FROM AMESBURY 


The silver gilt ring-brooch illustrated here (Fig. 1) and in Saunders (1982) was found in 1980 at 
Allotment Gardens, Amesbury at approximately SU 16054115 in soil redeposited from close by 
during housing construction. The finder presented the brooch to Salisbury Museum (accession 
number 46/1981). 

The brooch measures 23 mm in diameter, is flat on one face and ridged on the other, and retains 
its original pin, the edges of which are chamfered. The loop of the hinge of the pin is contained 
within a reduction in width of the ring. The flat face is inscribed with the religious formula 
IESVSUASAREWVN, a contracted and slightly blundered version of IESVS NAZARENVS 
REX IVDEORVM which it was thought protected the wearer against sudden death. The 
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engraver, as was often the case (Callender 1924), appears from the reversed N’s to have been 
illiterate. The individual letters are separated by incised lines. 

There is decoration on the ridged side of the brooch which comprises on square panels six 
debased four-petalled rosettes with one smaller one each side of the hinge of the pin. At the 
bottom of the brooch (as illustrated) there is a crude sub-triangular panel with no decoration and 
the rim is slightly distorted. The silver base metal is exposed on the edge of the brooch at this 
point. Mr M. Corfield reports: ‘On the exposed surface there is a fine crack extending from top to 
bottom. It would appear that the brooch had been broken at this point and repaired by soldering 
and by the application of the triangular panel which presumably replaced a square panel 
(assuming equidistant positioning of the square panels). There is no break in the gilding which 
must, therefore, have been applied after the repair was done. Further, the lettering on the rear of 
the brooch and the incised hatching between the letters have been restored with scarcely any 
distortion.’ 

Ring brooches of this type are usually dated to the late 13th or 14th centuries (Callender 1924; 
Cherry 1969). Close to the find-spot of this brooch was found a jetton of Edward II, but unfor- 
tunately since the soil was redeposited no stratification to link the two directly could be 
demonstrated. 
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A STONE HEAD FOUND AT LITTLE LANGFORD 


Devizes Museum has recently been given a medieval stone head found in a garden at Little 
Langford. Its strong features and careful modelling suggest that the head was intended as part of a 
larger setting. A band around the top indicates the rim of a crown. Two incised lines between that 
and the edge of the eyebrows emphasize the forehead. 

It is the deliberate curve of the chin, emphasizing the length of the head, together with the 
sharpness of the eyebrows and depth of eyesockets, which, with the cheek lines and downward 
curving lip, give the face its strength. The form of the eyes suggest that the original position of the 
head was above eye level and that the eyes may have been intended to appear closed. 

The traces of the nose suggest that it was about 7 cm long and 3 cm wide at the base. There is 
_ evidence of a hollow marking the philtrum, and perhaps even of a thin moustache. Below the 
protruding top lip there remains a suggestion of a bottom lip. The irregular style of the hair and 
the position of the rough stone edges, indicate the head joined on to other stone work at the top 
and on the left side. 
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The form of the head suggests that it was part of a decorated corbel stop on the left side of a 
window. 

Its style suggests a date between 1140 and 1230. The head seems to share certain qualities with 
some of the corbel stops at Old Shoreham Church and with some of the figures on the W front of 
Wells Cathedral. 

The singularly complete file of documents on the restoration of Little Langford Church by T. 
H. Wyatt in 1864, now in the County Records Office at Trowbridge, includes plans and a 
detailed specification of the work to be carried out. These make no mention of any late 
Romanesque or early Gothic part having been destroyed. 

There appears to be no evidence of a tomb, or other structure of which the head could have 
been a part. The restoration documents and the two Buckler watercolours in the Museum suggest 
that the general form of the church has not changed. The detailing of the windows, as in the case 
of the new heads on the E window, was re-cut in Bath stone. The form of these windows makes 
them at least a century later than the head. 

Scholarly interest in St Nicholas Little Langford has concentrated rightly on the astonishing 
sculpture surrounding the S doorway of about 1120, which is totally different in form from the 
head, as is the later work associated with the chantry built by John de Langford in 1325. 

Thus, for the provenance of the head, we must look not to Little Langford, but to churches 
were there is evidence of late-12th-century/early-13th-century work such as Wylye, Steeple 
Langford or Stapleford. 


PATRIC MORRISSEY 


A POTTER’S STAMP FROM BOX 


In August 1982 Mr M.R. Hewlett, of the Hermitage, Box, reported finding quantities of pottery 
when digging in the garden of his house. A trench, dug with his permission, across the find spot, 
revealed a shallow gully running E—W across the garden (ST 82306840). An extension of the 
trench showed the gully proceeding on the same alignment; its full extent has still to be traced. 

Quantities of plain and figured Samian and Romano-British coarse pottery, iron and bronze 
fragments, oyster shells and animal bone, suggesting a rubbish dump, were recovered from the 
gully interior. It is worth noting that the garden lies on a slope approximately 100 yds S of 
another private dwelling, The Wilderness, Box. Within the grounds of the house is an extensive 
courtyard villa (ST 82346855) excavated in 1902/3 by Sir Harold Brakspear (WAM, 33 (1904), 
236-69). It is tempting to connect the dump with the villa, but it is an open question whether 
further clearance of the gully will indicate any link with the site. 
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The purpose of this note is to record a fragment of coarse pottery bearing a ?potter’s stamp (Fig. 
1) which was amongst the finds. The sherd is part of the base of a small Romano-British platter or 
pie-dish of hard fabric, and fired medium/dark grey throughout. The inscription is on the base 
underside. 

Mr Christopher Hassall, to whom the sherd was sent for comment, has reported as follows: ‘I 
think that the letters have been produced by a metal stamp, and the reading is FELICIOMWI[S— 
(with the eye of faith one can even see the top of the final ‘S’) — the genitive of FELICIO, an 
attested Latin name. The name shows no particular geographical bias in its occurrence, and was 
quite common among slaves and freedmen. The Corpus of Latin Inscriptions cites 151 instances, of 
which 33 are of people of servile origin. Presumably the genitive case of FELICIO employed here 
would be dependent on a word such as manu being understood. The retrograde “N” is not 
uncommon on stamps.’ 

All the finds recovered from the site have generously been offered to Devizes Museum by Mr 
Hewlett. 


F.K. ANNABLE 


PAGAN SAXON BURIALS AT AMESBURY 


I am grateful to Paul Robinson for drawing the following to my attention. It appears in a type- 
script volume in Devizes Museum Library entitled ‘Events relative to the town and inhabitants of 
Amesbury, Wilts collated from slips written by William Cove Kemm of Amesbury (b. 1813 — d. 
1893). Collated by Philip Dyke, 1970’: 


“1834 In this year the turnpike Commissioners purchased and removed the house which 
stood facing down the street (last occupied by Mr Chas Sutherland) and made the entrance 
into Amesbury from Andover straight. In altering the road several human skeletons were 
exhumed, and Saxon knives or seaxes found.’ 


A search through cuttings etc, at Devizes Museum has failed to produce any further 
information about the nature and whereabouts of the burials. It is possible, however, to suggest a 
location for them. A detailed map of Amesbury made in 1726 by Henry Flitcroft for the 3rd Duke 
of Queensberry (WRO 944/1) shows that the London or Andover Road did not continue in a 
straight line south-westwards into High Street as at present; the crossing with Back Lane was a 
staggered one. The tithe map of Amesbury dated 1846, shows a straight alignment as today. It 
would seem reasonable to suggest that the house ‘facing down the street’ which the turnpike 
commissioners removed lay in the E angle of the crossroads between London Road and Back Lane 
(SU 15504165). This means that the site of the burials is now under a metalled road; but if they 
represent a cemetery of any size it is possible that some burials still await discovery beside the 
road in the vicinity of the present cross roads. 


D. J. BONNEY 
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THE EAST GATE OF OLD SALISBURY 


The topography of the city of Old Salisbury is inevitably so obscure that anything that adds to 
our knowledge of it, even if not intrinsically very significant, can hardly be unwelcome. It has 
long been known a church or chapel of the Holy Cross stood above (u/tra) the eastern gate of the 
outer bailey. Hitherto the earliest reference to the fabric is in 1236.' A recent publication shows 
that, according to a majority view, a woman was veiled as a nun there between 1142 and 1154.? It 
is not at all surprising that the Holy Cross should be thus much older, but at least we did not 
know it before. 

The last satisfactory reference to the chapel as a living place of worship is in 1484 when it 
received a bequest. Meanwhile it had often been repaired.* It is true that chaplains went on being 
supported by the Crown but in those days a parson might have a cure without a building. It has, 
however, been learnt, though not quite so recently, that on 15 February 1552 the court of the 
Sub-Dean of Salisbury who exercised archidiaconal jurisdiction over the three new city parishes of 
St Thomas, St Edmund, and St Martin and the parish of Stratford sub Castle, met in what is 
called the chapel of the Holy Cross at Stratford. To make things a shade harder that chapel is said 
to be annexed to St Martin’s.* 

Most of the people of Old Salisbury lived in its suburbs, i.e. outside the outer curtain wall of 
the castellated area, and such churches as they could frequent were mainly there located. The 
churches seem to have shrunk almost to nothing by mid 15th century,* but Holy Cross lived on. 
Can its position be exactly established? The area map supplied with the Royal Commission’s 
volume on Salisbury,° so much reduced as to make it a little hard to interpret, sets the chapel well 
to the E of the ramparts. The repair documents use w/tra which admittedly can mean in Classical 
Latin, both ‘above’ and ‘beyond’. ‘Above’, however, is the definition of the Medieval Latin Word- 
List (1965). Leland expressly says that the chapel was over the gate and that he had seen traces of 
it,’ and there are sufficient though not abundant parallels from such superimposed chapels at 
Exeter, Southampton, Warwick (two), and above all at King’s Gate, Winchester.* There may once 
have been more, but where there were portcullis chambers, or lock-ups, or rooms for gate-keepers 
there was no space for worship. What of the case where it is once said that the chapel is outside 
(extra) the castle gate? Need that mean more than that it lay eastwards of the fortified castle 
proper? 

A strict topographer might not like the phrase ‘chapel of the Holy Cross at Stratford’, on the 
ground that, eventually at least, Old Salisbury was extra-parochial and was not absorbed into 
Stratford until 1953.° But Stratford was the active parish on the spot and therefore lent Old 
Salisbury its own name.'° 

What strange flight of fancy, supposing it was nothing more, led the Sub-Dean’s official to 
describe Holy Cross as annexed to St Martin’s? In the earlier 13th century Stratford chapel had 
been so annexed but this connexion was long gone by.'! Could someone have thought that Holy 
Cross Stratford and St Laurence Stratford (the dedication of Stratford church) were the same, 
and, if he did, could the court in question have really been held for St Martin’s rather than 
Stratford? This seems unlikely; rather it looks like a piece of that pseudo-antiquarianism in which 
the clergy are fond of indulging. 

Admitting the absorption of Old Salisbury by Stratford, why was it that in 1532 the Sub-Dean 
chose to summon his court to such a windswept wilderness rather than hold it in Stratford 
church? It is, of course, true that Holy Cross was on the main road out of New Salisbury, which 
Stratford was not, and that climbing up the W side of the castle hill would not have been too 
painful for Stratford parishioners, though the route looks tortuous.'* In the Netherlands and in 
England in January and February 1552, though particularly in the former, the weather was windy 
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with rain floods.'* The Avon through Stratford had quite likely overflowed making a Sub-Dean’s 
passage perilous. 

When Leland visited Old Salisbury he said that there had once been a parish of the Holy Rood 
and another of the Holy Cross over the E gate.'* It must have long seemed that those two were the 
same which had become confused. The Royal Commission’s Report, however, has made it clear 
that there was in the 13th century a district chapel of Holy Cross within the cathedral of Old 
Salisbury and that its altar was parochial.'* While Holy Cross and Holy Rood are of course 
identical dedications, it now seems clear that there were once two Holy Crosses in the old city. 


R. B. PUGH 

1. VCH Wiltshire, 6, 60. 9. VCH Wiltshire, 6, 210. 
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DEFOE AND THE WHITE HORSE 


In vol. 2 of his Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain (1725) Defoe refers correctly to ‘the 
Vale of White Horse, as ’tis called, which in Berkshire’.' Yet two pages further on he seems 
distinctly uncertain about its exact location: 


Between this town of Marlborough, and Abington, westward, is the Vale of White Horse: The inhabitants tell a great 
many fabulous stories of its being so called; but there is nothing of foundation in them all, that I could see; the whole of the 
story is this; Looking south from the vale, we see a trench cut on the side of a high green hill, this trench is cut in the shape 
of a horse, and not ill-shap’d, I assure you. The trench is about two yards wide on the top, about a yard deep, and filled 
almost up with chalk, so that at a distance, for it is seen many miles off, you see the exact shape of a White Horse; but so 
large, as to take up near an acre of ground, some say almost two acres. From this figure the hill is called, in our maps, 
White Horse Hill, and the low, or flat country under it, the Vale of White Horse. 

It is a very fertile and fruitful vale, and extends itself from Farrington almost to Abington, tho’ not exactly in a line: 
Some think “twas done by the Saxons, whose device was a white horse, and is so still.’ 


Two years later he misplaced it completely. In A Brief Deduction of the Original, Progress, and 
Immense Greatness of the British Woollen Manufacture (1727), he wrote: 


The clothing trade first erected in the towns of Oakingham, Reading, Newbery, and Andover, in the counties of 
Wiltshire and Berkshire, is now spread farther along into Wiltshire and Somersetshire, extending along a vast tract of 
ground from the edge of Gloucestershire to the side of Dorsetshire, for near an hundred miles, through the richest and 
most fruitful vale in all the west part of England, called the Vale of White-horse, and including the populous towns of 
Malmesbury, Tedbury, Cirencester, Stroud, Marshfield, Caln, Chipenham, Devizes, Bradford, Trowbridge, Froom, 
Warminster, Westbury, and many more, with innumerable populous villages.* 


As none of the towns listed by Defoe is within a dozen miles of the Vale of White Horse, this 
might be dismissed simply as an example of slipshod inaccuracy on his part; but it is worth while 
to examine how the error could have arisen. 
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When writing his Tour he seems to have worked with Edmund Gibson’s 1695 edition of 
Camden’s Britannia at his elbow, open at the appropriate county map by Robert Morden. These 
maps provided him with a topographical framework, into which he could insert his recollections of 
recent or not-so-recent travel, reinforced by information gleaned from Camden himself and from 
the ‘Additions’ included in the 1695 edition, as well as other sources. Finishing with Wiltshire on 
his way from Cornwall to London, he would have turned to Morden’s map of Berkshire, where, 
in addition to the spellings ‘Barkshire’, ‘Farington’, ‘Abington’, he would have found White Horse 
Hill and the Vale of White Horse.* Camden, on the very next page, would have told him that the 
latter took its name ‘from I know not what shape of a White Horse, tancy’d on the side of a whitish 
chalky hill’;* while the Additions added only: ‘I leave to others to determine . . . whether the 
White Horse on the hill-side was made by Hengist, since the Horse was the Arms or Figure in 
Hengist’s standard.’® This was presumably the source of Defoe’s comment on the possible Saxon 
origin of the horse; but the actual description is his own. 

It is difficult to reconcile the detail in this description with his vagueness as to the location of the 
Vale of White Horse; and there is nothing else in the Tour or elsewhere to suggest that he had ever 
visited the Vale or its neighbourhood. If he had never seen, or even heard of, the Uffington White 
Horse until reading the sketchy remarks by Camden and his continuator, he may well have taken 
these to refer to a figure with which he must have been familiar, the Westbury White Horse. This 
was in an area that Defoe knew well. When he been at Norton St Philip with Monmouth in 1685 
his mind must have been on other things; but he had also spent some time in West Wiltshire in 
1705, visiting, among other places, “Bradford, Trubridge, Westbury’;’ and the latter part of Letter 
IV of his Tour seems to follow an actual journey, probably made about August 1723, returning 
from the SW to London, through Frome, Trowbridge, Bradford, Devizes, Marlborough, 
Newbury and Reading.* That the Westbury White Horse was already in existence can be inferred 
from the statement by the Rev. Francis Wise in 1742 that it had been ‘wrought within the 
memory of persons now living or but lately dead’.? Defoe’s efforts to reconcile his recollection of 
the Horse with Morden’s map would account for his vagueness and confusion about the location 
of the White Horse Vale — ‘Between . . . Marlborough, and Abington, westwards’ — ‘from 
Farrington almost to Abington, tho’ not exactly in a line’. By 1727 he seems to have convinced 
himself that what he had once simply called ‘that Great Vale of Trade’!°, was really the Vale of 
White Horse. 

If this is so, then Defoe’s Tour contains the earliest account of the original Westbury Horse, 
antedating Wise’s brief comments by 17 years, and the rather ambiguous notes and sketch made 
in 1772 by Richard Gough, by nearly half a century. What light does it throw on the original 
horse? 

Defoe’s opinion that the horse was ‘not ill-shap’d, I assure you’ came from someone who prided 
himself on his knowledge of horses.'' It is certainly more complimentary than most 18th-century 
comments on the Uffington horse, and thus supports the view that it was not the latter that he was 
describing. 

Morris Marples, in White Horses and Other Hill Figures, held that while Gough’s description 
seemed to imply a solid figure, his drawing was more consistent with a linear one; and he left the 
question open.'? Defoe’s description of a ‘trench’ clearly indicates a linear horse. Anyone casually 
observing the figure from a distance might well imagine, if he thought about it at all, that it had 
been made simply by removing the turf. The details Defoe gives about the trench, ‘two yards 
wide on the top, about a yard deep, and filled almost up with chalk’, tally closely with Marples’s 
account of the method used in cutting linear figures.'* This suggests that Defoe had either 
obtained information from local inhabitants, or had actually examined the horse on the ground. 

Marples deduced from Wise’s report that the horse had been cut about 1700 or a little earlier. '* 
Defoe’s remarks about ‘a great many fabulous stories’ as to its origin may appear to contradict this; 
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but these remarks are probably only a slight embroidering of what he had read in Camden and the 
Additions about the Uffington Horse, and need not be taken too seriously. On the other hand, he 
can have heard nothing from the local inhabitants to make it impossible for him to believe that it 
might have had a Saxon origin. This suggests that it was already well established when he knew 
the area, and may imply that it had been cut a few decades earlier than Marples suggests. '° 


F. BASTIAN 
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GWATKIN’S WILTSHIRE BIRD NOTEBOOK, 1878-1938 


The surviving record ‘Notes on Birds’ kept by J. R. G. Gwatkin' of the Manor House, Potterne, 
Devizes over 60 years up to 1938, is valuable in that it contains mostly provenanced observations. 
The date and place of each sighting are given, and usually the number of individuals sighted. ‘he 
records are arranged by species, thought their order is arbitrary. There are few enough historical 
documents with information of this precision over a full range of bird families (in other words 
more than just gamebirds and other rather conspicuous species) and in this respect Gwatkin’s 
manuscript notebook is remarkably like the records kept by many amateur birdwatchers today. It 
shares their frequent deficiencies, notably a lack of summary, contextual and sampling informa- 
tion, such as data on time spent in the field and whether or not all observations of a given species 
were in fact noted down. Nevertheless, the general paucity of ‘hard’ data makes the notebook an 


interesting expansion of the type of summarized material in A. C. Smith’s monumental Birds of 


Wiltshire (1887) and therefore of some value to the present generation of historical ecologists 
engaged in research on species histories.’ 

Joshua Reynolds Gascoigne Gwatkin (1855-1939) was born at Nonsuch House, Bromham and 
spent much of his life at the Manor House, Potterne. He was educated at Cambridge and served 
in the Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, attaining the rank of Major in 1901. From 1882 he served as a 
Justice of the Peace on the Devizes Bench and was later a Vice-Chairman of the Devizes Unionist 
Association and a member of the Church Advisory Committee for Salisbury. 

Gwatkin was a keen sportsman and field naturalist and an accomplished draughtsman and artist, 
a set of skills and interests which he successfully merged through work in taxidermy and species 
illustration. In taxidermy he set up over 50 cases of birds, taking as much care over the authen- 
ticity of the background as with the mounts themselves. These were subsequently presented to 
Devizes Museum and the City of Liverpool Museum. 

His watercolour illustrations comprise several hundred sheets depicting British plants and about 
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60 of Indian birds. The former are now in the Library of the Linnean Society of London and the 
latter in Devizes Museum.°* 

Gwatkin’s notes start in 1878, when he was 23, and range over the rest of his life with a peak of 
recording in the 1880s and 1890s. There are small but tell-tale indications in his somewhat bare 
record that Gwatkin did not primarily ‘watch birds’ in the modern sense. Many of his records 
were gained in the course of shooting gamebirds when he was on the look-out for specimens for 
taxidermy. For example: ‘In April 1895 while hiding in order to get a specimen of a Dabchick in 
full summer plumage . . . ,’ he states at one point; at another, ‘I killed a female Dabchick at 
Enford, May 15th 1896. The ovary was full of eggs. . . .. This was birding by the landed class, in 
the days of guns, taxidermists, poorer books on field identification and much slower communica- 
tion. Observations were usually slanted towards species encountered and thought worthy of 
‘taking’ or ‘collecting’ and away from the smaller passerines except obvious garden birds. 

Another indication that Gwatkin was not a conventional birdwatcher is his relative isolation 
from contemporary county ornithologists. A. C. Smith acknowledges use of Gwatkin’s collection 
of shot specimens (specifically hobby, merlin and dotterel, all from Tilshead, 1884—6) but appears 
not to have seen his written records. Similarly G. B. Hony, who dominated Wiltshire ornithology 
in the second decade of the present century and who relied on an extensive network of corres- 
pondents in producing a revised hand-list for the county,* makes no mention of Gwatkin or his 
records, despite the fact that the latter’s notes indicate that he was still actively collecting data. A 
further puzzle arises from the separate notes on the little owl in Wiltshire published by the two 
men. Hony had made a special study of the species and his note in WAM*> summarized all the 
known records for the county up to 1916. Gwatkin’s note, on a specimen killed at Netherstreet in 
1917, appeared in WAM? three years later but the surviving record suggests that there was no 
contact between the two men on this matter of common interest. 

Gwatkin himself was not merely a sportsman, as demonstrated by his lists of observed 
passerines, and he was quite often out and about with his field glasses as well'as his gun. His total 
number of observations was small for a lifetime and provides few surprises, given the fortunate 
existence of A. C. Smith’s work. Nevertheless, his records permit comparisons between today’s 
birdlife around Potterne and Tilshead and that present up to a century ago. They provide a linked 
but definite baseline for conclusions about changes in the range and status of some species and 
help to minimize the ‘great temptation to extrapolate the presumed mix and density of birds from 
modern information about habitat preferences and Aistorical information about changes in habitat’,’ 
the latter of course being much better documented than actual bird records from the past. 

The general picture of Wiltshire birdlife, as depicted by Gwatkin, in the period just before and 
long after Smith is familiar and credible but there are a few puzzles. Gwatkin seems to have seen 
very small flocks of great plover (stone curlew — the nomenclature is of the period), given that he 
was often in the Tilshead area and may have been expected to flush them while shooting; his 
maximum seems to have been five. He notes very few hobbies and red-backed shrikes and cirl 
bunting only three times, though he knew the last well around Cambridge. Gwatkin found a tree 
sparrow nest at Five Lanes near Devizes in 1884 but apparently made no other observations on the 
species. Smith himself is almost evasive about the tree sparrow — he had finally seen it on ‘more 
than one occasion’. It is not clear that there were habitat changes taking place or even that there 
was sufficient pressure from skin or egg collectors to account for the scanty observations of these 
species and some others. Indeed, the late 19th century saw the shrinkage of ploughed land and 
some increase in the rough places favoured by such species, although it was certainly the time of 
intense collecting.* The ‘bird catchers’ are cited as the source of a remark about goldfinches, and 
there is a note about a chaffinch nest at Torquay which was beautifully studded with fragments of 
a pack of cards and sold for £30 around the turn of the century, when £1 would have been a 
weekly wage for a farm labourer. 
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Perhaps one reason for the few records of certain species is that birdwatching is quite suscept- 
ible to changing fashion and varying expectations of what is to be seen; one notices even today that 
a new observer in an area may tend to find birds that the local watchers consider scarce. 

The notes quite often describe some incident of bird behaviour, albeit in an unsystematic way, 
that had caught Gwatkin’s eye and these sections can be likened, in their richness, to the notes 
kept by the contemporary Wiltshire naturalist, E. H. Goddard. Unlike the notes of Goddard 
however, there are few directly ecological remarks, though three green plover (lapwing) nests he 
found at Potterne in 1902 were later ‘destroyed by farming operations’. Typical of the whole 
period are the phenological records — lists of first cuckoos and swallows over many seasons. 
There is also much extraneous material — copied textbook descriptions of birds, reports of 
sightings and shootings of birds by other people and of birds shot by Gwatkin elsewhere in 
Britain, and lists of birds seen on voyages to various western European countries in the 1890s, 
Asia Minor in 1903 and India in 1905. The effort put into identification on these trips suggest a 
birdwatcher escaping from the chrysalis of a Victorian sportsman and collector, while the 
occasional notes on butterflies and mammals which appear in the 1920s and 1930s may suggest in 
turn a naturalist evolving from a bird-lister. More, they smack of the less destructive but still 
old-fashioned spirit of interwar natural history. Apart from the effects of age in the case of 
Gwatkin, what is there to explain the decline of avian butchery following the First World War, 
yet the failure of an equally energetic sight-recording movement to arise until well after the 
Second World War? The Gwatkin note-book is one small source of evidence that such trans- 
formations were taking place. 


P. J. DILLON and E. L. JONES 


1. Gwatkin’s ‘Notes of Birds’, a single Cr.8vo MS volume of 166 tions, in WAM, 39 (1915), 1-14. His correspondence and MS 
pages, was purchased for the library of the Wiltshire Archaeo- ‘Natural History Notes’, upon which the paper was based and 
logical and Natural History Society for £3 10s. Od. in 1967. to which he continued to add for a few years after its public- 

2. See, for example, E.L. Jones, ‘Birds and land-use in north ation, are in Devizes Museum. 
west Hampshire’, in E. Cohen, Birds of Hampshire and the Isle of | 5. WAM, 39 (1916), 402, also published in British Birds, 9 (1916), 
Wight (1963), 23-9, and E.L. Jones, ‘The Lambourn Downs’, Ze 
in M.C. Radford, The Birds of Berkshire and Oxfordshire (1966), 6. WAM, 40 (1919), 365. 

16-30. 7. E.L. Jones, ‘Reconstructing former bird communities’, Forth 

3. For further details of Gwatkin’s life and work see the obituary Naturalist and Historian, in press. 
notice in WAM, 49 (1940), 99, and the biographical sketches in 8. D.E. Allen, The Naturalist in Britain (1976) and L. Barber, The 
J. Buxton, The Birds of Wiltshire (1981), 11-12, and J. Grose, Heyday of Natural History (1980). 

The Flora of Wiltshire, (1957), 42. 9, PJ. Dillon, ‘E. H. Goddard’s natural history notes, 

4. Hony’s ‘Notes on the birds of Wiltshire’ was first published in 1873-1887’, Wiltshire Natural History Magazine, 72 (1977), 3-10. 


British Birds, 7 (1914), 281-90 and reprinted, with minor altera- 
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Wiltshire Archaeological Register 
for 1981 


This Register for 1981 is arranged by chronological period and by parishes. In order to save space, 
‘81’ does not precede the serially numbered entries in the text, but this prefix should be used to 
identify individual items in future cross-references. 

The Register has again been compiled on a selective basis. Records of unassociated flintwork 
and pottery, when of uncertain date or of common Romano-British or medieval types have been 
omitted, as well as a number of other uniformative stray finds. While it is no longer practical to 
include all stray finds, it is hoped that contributors will continue to supply full records so that 
future Registers may be compiled from as comprehensive a range of material as possible. 

Acquisitions by museums are noted by the short name of the museum (Devizes, Salisbury, 
Cricklade, etc.), followed by the accession number. For objects remaining in private hands, the 
sources cited are museum records or individual informants, not necessarily the owners. Particulars 
of attribution and provenance are as supplied by the museums, societies and individuals named. 
When there is reason to doubt the accuracy of the find record, this caveat is given in the text. 

Acknowledgements to individual donors for those gifts to the Society’s museum at Devizes 
which fall within the chronological range of the Register (prehistoric to c. AD 1500) will be found 
in the Curator’s report for 1981 in the Annual Report of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society. 

The illustrations are by N Griffiths and Diane Robinson. All are at Scale 1:1. 


Abbreviations 

C century, as in C2, 2nd century. 

CMR Cricklade Museums Record. 

DB Devizes Museum Day Book. 

HHSFRU Highworth Historical Society Field Research Unit. 


PP in private possession. 


SAS Swindon Archaeological Society. 

TMAR Thamesdown Museum Archaeological Record. 
WAM Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine. 
WAR Wiltshire Archaeological Register. 


3 Tilshead, SE of ‘The Island’. c. SU 038475. Acheulian 
pointed hand-axe, Wymer type F, found c. 1900. 
Devizes 3.1981. 


PALAEOLITHIC 


1 ‘near Box’. Cordate hand-axe, Wymer type K, in 


brown chert. Devizes 110.1981.A.16. 

Little Bedwyn, Knowle Farm. Collection of hand-axes 
of Wymer types D, G, J, K and P together with re- 
touched flakes transfered to Devizes from Marlborough 
College Museum. Devizes 110.1981.A. 1-15. 


Winterbourne Bassett. Group of rough pieces with 
possible re-touch transfered to Devizes from 
Marlborough College Museum. Devizes 
110.1981.A.18—23. Presumably either from Hackpen 
Hill or Whyr Farm — see VCH Wiltshire, 1, i, 125. 
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NEOLITHIC 


Aldbourne, Four Barrows. SU = 24887730. 
Peterborough ware sherd and another probably late 
Neolithic sherd. Devizes 46.1981. See also nos. .10 
and .12 below, and also WAR 74/5.30 and 76/7.40. 
Barford St Martin, Hamshill Ditches. SU 058332. 
Fragment of stone axe-blade. Salisbury 42.1981. 
Colerne, interior of Bury Wood Camp. ST 818741. 
Flint core and collection of struck flakes; facetted 
sarsen boulder possibly used for polishing stone axe- 
heads (see WAM, 76 (1981), 165f.). Devizes 14.1981. 
Seend, garden of Moiety. ST 95206171. Flaked flint 
axe-head. PP. Devizes DB 831. 

Tisbury, SE of Ashley Wood. ST 940310. Flint 
assemblage. PP. Salisbury. ‘ 


BEAKER 


Aldbourne, Four Barrows. SU 24887730. Seven 
small, abraded beaker sherds. Devizes 46.1981. See 
also .5 above and the references given there. 
Bishops Cannings. Three large sherds from a 
Northern 2 beaker, transfered from the Royal Albert 
Memorial Museum, Exeter. 2.1981. 
Presumably from a barrow excavated in the 19th 
century. 


Devizes 


BRONZE AGE 


Aldbourne, Four Barrows. SU 24887730. Rim-sherd 
from a collared urn. Devizes 136.1981. See also .5 
above and the references there given. 

Bratton, by railway line at parish boundary. ST 
91065333. Socketed bronze axe. PP. Devizes DB 823. 
Durrington, barrow G.33. The collared urn 
excavated by E. R. A. Sewell, Esq. (VCH Wiltshire, 1, 
1, 171) has been transfered from Marlborough College 
Museum to Devizes. Devizes 110.1981.C. 1. 
Edington, N of Upper Bayntun Farm. ST 94345405. 


Fragment from a_ socketed bronze axe. Devizes 
133.1981. 
Erlestoke, Brounker’s Court Farm. ST 9654. 


Fragment from the rim of a socketed bronze axe; four 
sherds of heavily flint-gritted ware. Devizes 152.1981. 
See also .47 below. 

Grafton, W of Grafton Clump. SU 250580. Five 
sherds. Devizes 60.1981. 

Melksham, from the bed of the river Avon. Three 
bronze phalerae, two of which have been pierced 
several times by either a rapier or spear. Devizes 
153.1981. These are strays from the ‘Melksham 
Hoard’, a transitional Bronze Age/Early Iron Age 
deposit of bronze and iron weapons (C. J. Gingell, 
‘The bronze and iron hoard from Melksham and 
another Wiltshire find’, in Colin Burgess and David 
Coombs (eds.), Bronze Age Hoards: Some Finds Old and 
New, BAR, 67 (1979), 245. ff.). 

Milston, Milston Down. SU 202460. Sixteen heavily 
flint-gritted sherds. Devizes 59.1981. 
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Potterne, Rangebourne Mill. ST 99855985. Bronze 
awl, bronze neck-ring and sherds. Devizes 76.1981. 
See above pp. 45-8. ST 999597. Group of heavily 
flint-gritted and oolite-gritted sherds. Devizes 67.1981. 
See also .31 below. 


IRON AGE 


Bishops Cannings, Bourton. SU 04156430. Small 
triangular bronze mount or finial in the form of three 
flattened spherical knobs linked by waisted bars. PP. 
Devizes DB 816. 

Brixton Deverill, probably Cold Kitchen Hill. 
Durotrigian silver stater, type Mack 317. PP. Devizes 
DB 786. 

Broad Hinton, Weir Farm. SU 12007718. Gold 
quarter stater, a variety of type Mack 74 with wheels 
in place of suns above and below the horse on the 
reverse. PP. Devizes DB 821. This is one of the coin 
types ascribed to Wiltshire in Brit. Numis. Journal, 47 
(1977), 11ff. 

Cricklade, Kingshill Villa. SU 11759260. 
Examination of the museum records confirms that the 
Dobunnice silver coin, type F = Mack 382, published 
as unprovenanced in A. J. H. Gunstone, SCBI/ 24: 
South-Western Museums (1977), no. 214, was found here. 
CMR. 

Easton Grey. Dobunnic silver coin, type G = Mack 
387 (of Antedrigus), and type H = Mack 389 (of Eisu) 
offered for sale in C. J. Martin coin list [X.4. June 
1981), p. 8 nos. H8 and H9. PP. Devizes DB 801. 
Edington, SE of Wood Bridge. ST 91955305. La 
Tene I bronze fibula. Devizes 115.1981. 

Fovant, droveway W of Chiselbury Camp. SU 
01532768. Iron sword and decorated iron scabbard, 
hilt and chape. Salisbury 29.1981. (Fig. 1.) 

Little Bedwyn, outside the W ramparts of Chisbury 
Camp. SU 27706608. Silver coin of Epaticcu, type 
Mack 263. SU 27726600. Silver coin of Verica, type 
Mack 129 (facsimile in Devizes). SU 27726595. 
Decorated bronze strap-union (cf. Maiden Castle, Fig. 
88, no. 4). PP. Devizes DB 783. SU 27706605. 
Fragment of anthropoid sword comprising the top of 
the blade and the bottom of the hilt, with ball 
terminals on the guard. Devizes 33.1981. See also 
WAR 80.36 and .50 below. 

Mildenhall, Black Field, the site of Roman Cunetio. 


near 


Fragment of C2 BC glass armlet. Devizes 
110.1981.C.2. 
Stockton, Stockton Earthworks. Six Durotrigian 


silver starters, type Mack 317. PP. Devizes DB 786. It 
is uncertain if these are separate finds or from a small 
hoard. 

Potterne, Rangebourne Mill. ST 99855985. Fragment 
of Hallstatt knobbed bracelet and group of early Iron 
Age sherds. Devizes 76.1981. See above pp. 45-8 ff. 
Around ST 999597. Furrowed bowl sherd and sherd 
of decorated All Cannings Cross type pottery. Devizes 
67.1981. See also .21 above and WAR 80.41. 
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Figure | (left). Detail of Iron Age sword and scabbard from Fovant (.27). 

Figure 2 (above right). Above: Roman bronze mount from Rangebourne, Potterne (.52) with below: bronze 
mount found in 1980 (WAR ’80.66) 

Figure 3 (below right). Medieval pilgrim’s ampulla from Bishop’s Cannings (.66). 
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Uncertain findspot, said to be from ‘near 
Marlborough’. Plated Dobunnic silver coin, type B or 
C. Devizes 35.1981. See WAM, 76 (1981), 86, no. 9. 
Uncertain findspot, perhaps from Easton Grey. Two 
iron currency bars. Devizes 26.1981. Presumed to be 
from a larger hoard of currency bars and possibly from 
the find described in Treasure Hunting, V.3 (October 
1981), 10 f. 


ROMAN 
Bishops Cannings, King’s Play Down. Around SU 
002655. Late C4 coin and scatter of coarse ware 


sherds. Devizes 75.1981. 

Bishops Cannings. SU 04306557. Bronze follis of 
Magnentius or Decentius. PP. Devizes DB 780. 
Bromham, Hillside Farm. ST 975663. New Forest 
ware beaker containing 20 C4 miliarensia and 396 
siliquae. Two miliarensia and the remains of the 
beaker in Devizes, others acquired by the British 
Museum or returned to _ finder. 
forthcoming. 

Cherhill, Jugglers Lane. SU 041704. Savernake ware 
sherd found in association with an 
Devizes 19.1981. 

Cricklade, Slugsham, R Churn. SU 10329410. Coins 
found here in 1864 and deposited in Corinium 
Museum have been placed on long loan to Cricklade. 
CMR. 

Crockerton, Crockerton House. ST 93734185. 
Sestertius of Julia Mammaea. PP. Devizes DB 787. 
East Coulston, N of Inn. ST 94855406. Catchplate of 
fibula, fragment of bronze bracelet, bronze finial and 
domed boss. Devizes 119.1981. 

East Coulston, White Gates Farm. Around ST 
955537. Fifteen C3 and C4 coins, type R trumpet 
brooch, the head from a type Siii brooch and the head 
from a fibula of uncertain type; small bronze mount in 
the form of a lion’s head, of mid-C1 date; collection of 
sherds. Devizes 92. 99. 105. and 107.1981. This site is 
on the fringe of or is an extension of the Romano- 
British site of Erlestoke, Brounkers Court Farm, 
around ST 9654 — see .46 below. 

Edington, around ST 921529. Follis of Valens. 
Devizes 53.1981. ST 919531. C4 coin, fibula pin and 
strap slide. Devizes 115.1981. ST 92105310. C3 
antoninianus, late C4 coin, Colchester derivative 
fibula, triangular bronze stud. Devizes 126.1981. ST 
92275287. Large surface collection of coarse sherds. 
Devizes 125.1981. 

Edington, N of Upper Baynton Farm. ST 944539. 
Antoninianus of Carausius. Devizes 30.1981. ST 
946539. C4 coin. Devizes 52.1981. 

Edington, NW of Upper Baynton Farm. ST 934537. 
Type K fibula, a fibula pin and a piriform stud. 
Devizes 10.1981. ST 936538. Fragment of type E K 


Publication 


inhumation. 
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fibula, bronze finger-ring. Devizes 15.1981. ST 
93955405. Fragment of finger-ring with 
decoration on the bezel of five circles arranged in the 
form of cross. Devizes 23.1981. ST 938539. C4 coin. 
Devizes 53.1981. 

Edington, S of Upper Baynton Farm. ST 94205315. 
Lozenge shaped plate brooch. Devizes DB 824. ST 
94175305. Bronze military horse-harness attachment 
(see above p. 55). PP Devizes DB 825. 

Erlestoke, SW of Brounkers Court Farm, extending 
into East Coulston. Around ST 9654. Finds made in 
1981 and 1982 at this site will be summarized together 
in the Archaeological Register for 1982. 
Highworth, Hampton Hill. SU 19149236. Fragments 
of bronze brooches, C4 coins and C2—4 pottery found 
during ploughing. HHSFRU. 

Lacock, W of Folly Cottage. ST 91056826. Early C4 
coin. ST 910680. Sestertius of Marcus Aurelius. ST 
91056821. Follis of Constantius HI. ST 91056826. 
Follis of Constantine I. PP. Devizes DB 802-5. 
Latton, Ampney Brook. SU 08855804. The contents 
of the interment found in 1861, formerly in Corinium 
Museum have been placed on loan in Cricklade. CMR. 
Little Bedwyn, adjacent to Chisbury Camp. SU 
27746605. Republican denarius, type AEmilia 8. SU 
28346563. Republican denarius, type Postumia 8. Not 
located. Fragment of a denarius of Augustus, and a 
denarius of Tiberius, type C.14. SU 28046596. As of 
Claudius I. SU 28066595. As of Claudius I. SU 
27756580. Iron axe-head and adze-head. SU 27736597. 
Two Cl bronze military harness attachments — see 
above p. 52. SU 28466566. Antoninianus of Salonina. 
SU 28116602. Hoard of 99 C4 bronze coins — see 
above p. 144-5. Devizes 27. and 28.1981 and DB 
781-2. See also above .28. 

Potterne, W of Drews Pond. SU 00055970. 
Antoninianus of Claudius Gothicus,  follis of 
Constantine I and another C4 coin. Devizes 66.1981. 
Potterne, Rangebourne Mill. Around ST 999597. 
Eighty coarse sherds, 16 C3 and C4 coins and a plated 
small bronze plaque or mount in the form of a fish. 
Devizes 67.1981. See also .20 and .31 above and WAR 
80.66. (Fig. 2.) 

Salisbury, Odstock. SU 136230. Fragment of 
steelyard arm showing gradations. Salisbury 37.1981. 
Swindon, Queens Park. SU 15568420. C2—4 sherds 
from erosion at clay quarry. TMAR. 

Swindon, Whitehall Farm. SU 11618434. Evidence of 
two kilns and numerous pottery sherds observed 
during road construction. TMAR. 

West Lavington, SW of Dauntsey’s School. ST 
99555325. Late C3 coin of Victorinus. Devizes 
140.1981. 

Winsley, access road to the Limpley Stoke railway 
station. ST 783610. Parts of two inhumations found. 
Possibly Romano-British in view of their proximity to 
other finds of this date in this area. Devizes 18.1981. 


bronze 
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Figure 4 (left). 
Figure 5 (above right). 
Figure 6 (below right). 
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EARLY MEDIEVAL (¢¢c. AD 450-1000) 


Amesbury, Lord’s Walk. SU 406418. Fragment of 
bronze disk brooch with design of five running spirals. 
C5—6. Salisbury. 47.1981. 

Edington, Tinhead. ST 934537. Late Saxon or early 
Post Conquest bronze garter-hook. Devizes 4.1981. 
Highworth, The Willows. SU 20659246. Trenches 
for house footings and limited excavation revealed two 
sunken huts with post-holes. C7 and C8 sherds and a 
fragment of bronze were recovered from the fill of one 
and the evidence of burnt straw noted. HHSFRU. 
Marlborough,, Summerfield. The iron padlock key 
published in MCNHS Reports, 41 (1893), 65ff., has been 
transfered from Marlborough College museum to 
Devizes Museum. Devizes 110.1981.E.5. 
WAM, 74-5 (1981), 59. 

Seagry, bed of the river Avon. Edward the Confessor 


See also 


Saxon saucer brooch from Worton (.63). 
Medieval quatrefoil-form brooch from Wick, Devizes (.67). 
Heraldic mount from Chisbury Camp, Little Bedwyn (.71) 
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161 


silver penny of the Expanding Cross type, struck at the 
London mint. Reverse and probably also the obverse 
are from the same dies as BMC 936. PP. Devizes DB 
790. 

Worton, S of the Church. ST 97095727. Large saucer 
brooch. PP. Devizes DB 815. (Fig. 4) 

Wroughton and Ogbourne St Andrew, Barbury 
Castle. C7—8 iron scramasax transferred to Devizes 
from Marlborough College museum. See WAM 46 
(1934), 174. Devizes 110. 1981.E.4. 


MEDIEVAL (c. AD 100-1500) 


Amesbury, Allotment Gardens. SU 160410. Silver 
gilt annular brooch inscribed IESVS NAZARENVM. 
Cl4. Salisbury 46.1981. See above, p. 146. 

Bishops Cannings, S of Bourton. SU 04226428. Lead 
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pilgrim’s ampulla with a design incorporating a buckle. 
PP. Devizes DB 813. (Fig. 3.) 

Devizes, Wick Common. SU 005609. Quatrefoil- 
shaped annular brooch. C14. Devizes 37.1981. (Fig. 
53.) 

Edington. ST 938538. Plain bronze annular brooch. 
Devizes 69.1981. 

Edington. ST 919531. Lead bale-clip with inscription 
( ) IESCAST ( ) beneath a coat of arms; 
gilt-bronze mount with cruciform design. Around ST 
920529. Three coin weights, 
Devizes 47.,115. and 148.1981. 
Highworth, St Michael’s Church. SU 20089250. 
C12-15 sherds noted in a grave survey to the W of the 
church. HHSFRU. 

Little Bedwyn, E of Chisbury Camp. SU 28106603. 
Trefoil-shaped heraldic depicting a lion 
rampant with queue forchee. PP. Devizes DB 784. 
(Fig. 6.) 


jetton and buckle. 
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Little Langford. SU 05053665. Stone corbel head, 
Devizes 48.1981. See above pp. 147-9. 

Lyneham, Bradenstoke. SU 00257946. Bronze buckle. 
Devizes 147.1981. 

Marlborough, site of the Marlborough College 
Sanatorium. SU 184689. Extensive collection of C12 
sherds either from a kiln waste deposit or a large 
rubbish pit, transfered to Devizes from Marlborough 
College museum. Devizes 110.1981.E.1. See MCNHS 
Reports, 46 (1897), 80ff. 

Orcheston St Mary, The Rookery. SU 05854570. 
Gold stirrup ring set with a sapphire, found c. 1900. 
Salisbury 10.1981. 

Potterne, Rangebourne Mill. ST 99855985. Edward I 
penny struck at Waterford. Devizes 76.1981. 
Salisbury, Mill-stream N_ of Town Mill. SU 
14283002. Pilgrim badge in the form of a pulpit; silver 
signet-ring with design of arms composed of three 
birds’ (? ravens’) heads. Salisbury. 44. and 45.1981. 
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John Aubrey’s ‘Monumenta Britannica’ 


a review article by AUBREY BURL 


Monumenta Britannica, parts I-III, by John Aubrey. Parts I & II (1980) 600 pp., Part III 
(1982) 542 pp. Edited by John Fowles, annotated by Rodney Legg. Sherborne: Dorset Publishing 
Company. Limited edition of 595 copies. £95.00 each volume. 


Gratitude and regret warred within this reviewer’s breast as he inspected this edition of the long- 
awaited Monumenta Britannica. Gratitude that it was at last published. Regret that it had not been 
better done. A third emotion, dismay, will be shared by anyone considering the purchase of these 
two handsome volumes. The price is outrageous. 

Ironically, high pricing may have prevented its publication 300 years earlier. Although the work 
was advertised in 1693 the advertisement in the same year of Gibson’s enlarged version of 
Camden’s Britannia deterred any bookseller from subscribing for Aubrey’s manuscript because the 
market would not support two expensive books of similar contents with similar titles. For Aubrey, 
by then aging and infirm, this was desperately bad news. For years this marvelling 17th-century 
antiquarian had ridden out to prehistoric monuments, making notes and sketches of them, 
lamenting that so little was known about such sites. He realized that only fieldwork could provide 
information about their age and purpose. “These Antiquities are so exceeding old, that no Bookes 
doe reach them, so that there is no Way to retrive them but by comparative antiquitie, which | 
have writt upon the spott, from the Monuments themselves.’ 

For over 30 years he ceaselessly collected scraps and snippets about stone circles, barrows, 
roads, standing stones, Roman remains and camps, and it is a sharp criticism of archaeologists and 
historians alike that his notebooks and the letters from contemporaries in answer to his enquiries 
were never published. Through the 19th and 20th centuries his disordered pile of jottings, des- 
criptions, plans and speculations lay in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, used by scholars but never 
put fully into print. Sir Richard Colt Hoare copied extracts for his Ancient History of Wiltshire. 
William Long quoted excerpts for his articles on Avebury and Stonehenge i in WAM, 4 (1858) and 
WAM, 16 (1876). No one, however, attempted the nightmare of arranging and editing the whole 
work. 

In 1692 Aubrey himself had tried to find a publisher, failed, and in 1693 proposed to issue the 
book by private subscription at a price of eighteen shillings, nine down and nine on delivery. This 
scheme also was unsuccessful. ‘I have gott yet but 112 subscribers,’ he sighed. In 1982 The Dorset 
Publishing Company who had also appealed for private subscribers achieved almost exactly twice 
that number. 

Understandably Aubrey was both disappointed and worried about what would happen to his 
manuscripts. “Tis pity they should be putt under pies as the Bishop of Sarum’s were . . . I see 
what becomes of Mens writings when they are deceased.’ For over 100 years after his death in 
1697 the papers survived in the precarious ownership of a bookseller’s descendants until, in 1836, 
the Bodleian received them. Almost another 150 years passed before the book was printed, ful- 
filling Aubrey’s unwitting prediction. ‘And now, methinkes, after many yeares lying dormant, | 
come abroad like the Ghost of one of the Druids.’ 

His notes were divided into four sections, of which the fourth about typology, palaeography, 
and styles in costume, is different from the others. It is Parts I to III that concern those interested 
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in archaeology and it is these sections that have now been published: Part I, Templa Druidum about 
stone circles; Part II, Camps, Roman towns, walls and associated monuments; and part III, about 
Sepulchral Monuments including barrows and cairns. 

The whole thing is a banquet of delectable insights. ‘Witnesse yet the three pitts or signs of 
them, where the stones anciently were fixt, equidistant; a good remarke,’ he commented happily 
about the Aubrey Holes he had noticed at Stonehenge. It is observations such as this, sometimes 
about sites now damaged or destroyed, that make this publication so rich. What a joy to read his 
aside about the solution holes in the sarsens of Stonehenge where starlings nested. ‘Pliny tells of a 
Stare that could speake Greek. Why not? Drexelius tells of a Parret that coulde rehearse the Credo.’ 
And here, amongst the 500 fascinating sheets, are his notes about Stonehenge and Avebury, about 
the Cheddar Gorge, Hadrian’s Wall and the Antonine Wall, standing stones in Ireland and earth- 
quakes in the West Indies. ‘How these Curiosities would be quite forgott, did not such idle 
fellowes as I am putt them down,’ he mused. 

The Dorset Publishing Company’s volumes are splendidly manufactured. These are huge 
books, gilt-topped, well-bound, printed on good paper, and the reproductions of all the original 
pages are as clear as could be expected from those faded sheets. In Volume II there is a delightful 
and sensitive account of John Aubrey by John Fowles. There is also a rather skimpy index to 
places, made less useful by a subdivision into the revised counties so that anyone wanting a 
reference to Roseberry Topping would have to know that the site, once in Yorkshire’s North 
Riding, is now in Cleveland. There is a very brief subject index which includes entries such as 
‘Asparagus, wild’ and ‘Woad’; and there is a very helpful biographical index, 40 pages long, giving 
information about many of Aubrey’s correspondents and associates. The editor and annotator 
deserve applause for their efforts. : 

The books, however, are enormously expensive. £190.00 seems excessively dear. Inevitably one 
has to ask whether the cost is justified by the result and in my opinion it is not. If what we had 
was a well-ordered, easily-used edition of this irreplaceable work, with good notes and detailed 
index, then the more zealous of us might plunder our deposit accounts to buy it. Regrettably, this 
edition is not really good enough, and it is necessary for me to be candid here. Some years ago I 
was asked to be the editor of this edition, but I withdrew from the project because I believed that 
it was not being properly planned and that too much relevant information was being left out. 

The need was for a careful, scholarly production, an accurate transcription with modern names 
of sites provided, grid references, comments on Aubrey’s sources, and of course, an edition in 
which it would be easy to refer back to the original manuscript. This is not quite what the reader 
has been given and the outcome is closer to a coffee-table publication than one would hope. 

It has to be admitted that anyone editing Aubrey’s disjointed pages has a troublesome task. 
There are interleavings, marginal interpolations, deletions, alterations, over-writing, everything to 
make an editor quail. As long ago as 1694 Edmund Gibson discovered this. “There is not in Mr 
Aubrey’s books what I had expected,’ he complained. “The accounts of things are soe broken and 
short, the parts soe much disorder’d, and the whole such a mere Rhapsody, that I cannot but 
wonder how that poor man could entertain any thoughts of a present Impression.’ 

All this is true but it is no excuse for feeble scholarship. The Dorset edition of the Monumenta 
approaches but never quite attains the critical standards required for a work of such importance. 
There is no pleasure in this grumbling. Much laborious and tedious effort went into the produc- 
tion of this book. Nevertheless, for the price the purchasers could have expected fewer errors, 
fewer omissions, fewer misidentifications, a much fuller index and, absolutely essential for any 
further research, a clear record of the original pagination. 

This occurs only incidentally. Too frequently the photographed pages have been truncated and 
the numbering in the top corner lost. This becomes even more serious when two or three short 
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notes from different sheets have been conflated, so that page 82 of the Dorset edition contains the 
facsimile entries for sheets 63b and 65b of the manuscript, and page 84 has sheets 60b and 94a. It 
is not the rearrangement that is objectionable. It has been well done and has brought Aubrey’s 
jumbled jottings ‘from an utter darkness into a thin mist’, but the reader should have been told 
where it was done. It was only because the reviewer had access to other photo-copied sheets, 
kindly lent to him by Professor Richard Atkinson, that he realized that the manuscript sheets 83a 
to 88b of the Templa Druidum had become pages 88, 98, 101, 90, 91, and 93 of the modern edition. 

There are also too many errors. Over 50 corrections were listed on a loose sheet enclosed with 
Volume I and reprinted, with additions, in Volume II, but mistakes remain. On page 182 the 
“Templeton’ stone circles in Kincardineshire were ‘not precisely located’ even though a glance at 
the Ordnance Survey map would have shown them to be the rings at Esslie and at Garrol Wood 3 
miles to the E of the suggested grid reference. In Volume II (p. 824) Robert Wynn lived not at 
Holyhead but at Gesail Gyfarch in Caernarvonshire (Gwynedd). The misnamed Sir Ralph 
Horton (p. 806) was the Royalist commander, Hopton. St Oswald’s Tump (p. 706), ‘not precisely 
located’, was near the other barrows on the down at ST 794745. The ‘Kings-Graves’ in Wiltshire 
(pp. 708-9) were not the Old King barrows near the Stonehenge Cursus but the small mounds at 
Luxenborough Plantation, West Amesbury, as reference to Stonehenge and Its Environs (1979, 25) or 
to D. J. Bonney’s note in WAM, 76 (1981), 166-7, would show. In Volume I (p. 47), the reference 
to a megalithic tomb, ‘Arthur’s Chair’, on the Hebridean island of Harris would have surprised 
both the prehistoric inhabitants of Northton and collectors of Arthurian folklore. The place-name 
has been misread and the site is, in fact, Arthur’s Stone in Herefordshire. An indication of the 
carelessness in parts of the edition is that the site is correctly identified in Volume II (p. 826), 
without any cross-reference or mention of the error in the previous volume. 

Minor, and yet perhaps saddest of all, is an inaccuracy concerning the round barrow, Broad 
Chalke 3 (p. 712), sometimes known as Gawen’s Barrow. John Aubrey had lived near this little 
mound and knew it well. ‘I have oftentimes wish’t, that my Corps might be interred by it.’ The 
grid reference given for it is not quite right. 

Archaeologists also receive criticism. John Fowles, on page 616, quite rightly observes ‘that in 
an ideal world the task would have been entrusted to a recognized specialist under the aegis of 
some well-funded university press. But for nearly three centuries now the notebooks have been 
waiting for this treatment; and have for as long been adamantly left on the shelf.’ This is entirely 
true and it is to the discredit of the archaeological world that it is true. It was, however, no more 
than pettiness that led Rodney Legg on page 618 to exclaim against the way in which archaeol- 
ogists ‘persist in their own idiosyncratic spellings. West Kennett in Wiltshire is a trivial but per- 
sistent example, appearing ubiquitously as “Kennet”.’ This is etymological nonsense. ‘Kennet’ has 
a distinguished ancestry, being spelled ‘Chenete’ in the Domesday Book and ‘Westkynet’ in 1332. 
Aubrey himself (p. 803) referred to the long barrow ‘on the brow of the hill, south from west 
Kynnet’. Perversely, Legg has transcribed this as ‘south from West Kennett’ (p. 802). Yet 
Stukeley in his Abury (p. 43) referred to the ‘fountain of the Kennet’, and as late as 1935, in his 
Avebury excavation report, St George Gray wrote of the ‘Kennet avenue’. ‘Kennett’ is a spelling 
tainted with pseudo-antiquarianism and as pretentious as ‘ye olde tea-shoppe’. 

There are too many of these lapses in the Dorset edition. The facsimile page reproductions are 
not always given a full translation despite the many different handwritings, so that readers may 
find it difficult to make out the sense of the text. ‘What uncertainty doe we find in printed 
Histories,’ wrote John Aubrey. 

Pleased though I am to see the work at last in print, and fully appreciating the zeal and applica- 
tion that has gone into this edition, it is regrettable that it has so many faults. Lentiter forte is a wise 
axiom for the scholar. John Fowles, we are told on page 618, advocated caution and care. “Better a 
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few months late,’ he said, but his sensible advice seems to have been ignored in an over-hasty 
production. John Aubrey knew very well that his collections had value. Referring to his Brief Lives 
he wrote to a friend, ‘Perhaps this is one of the usefullest pieces that I have scribbeld.’ The same 
could certainly be claimed for the Monumenta Britannica and that is the cause of my reluctant 
criticisms. After three hundred years Aubrey, ‘so worthy a Preserver of Antiquities’, deserved a 
better edition than this. 


Reviews 


W.J. Wedlake. The Excavation of the Shrine of Apollo at Nettleton, Wiltshire, 1956-1971. 
London: Society of Antiquaries, 1982. Research Report no. 40. 267 pp., 48 plates, colour frontis- 
piece, 113 figures, £30.00. 


This is the long-awaited report of work on a remarkable site which has excited the attention of all 
those who have come to know about it. It was first partially excavated by the late W.C. Priestley 
and continued by W.J. Wedlake when he had completed his work at Camerton. The site was 
found to consist of a number of buildings packed in an irregular manner in a narrow valley, 
through which runs a small stream, the waters of which may have been held sacred by the Celts. 
The excavator’s conclusions are that a small shrine, dedicated to Apollo, was built in the Flavian 
period. A great change came about c. AD 230 with a much larger temple with an adjoining hostel. 
A wealthy landowner had evidently decided to exploit the site as a healing spa. This was changed 
in the mid 4th century, after a period of decay, into an industrial site for the production of metal 
wares, and occupation came to a sudden and violent end in the early 5th century. The nature of 
the site, its historical sequence and the richness of the cultural and monumental remains with their 
specialists’ reports, makes this of considerable importance for the students of Roman Britain. 
The earliest occupation appears to have been associated with the polygonal enclosure on the 
higher ground to the S, although a pre-Roman date is claimed on the basis of ‘Belgic’ pottery and 
Dobunnic coins, no sherd illustrated need pre-date the Conquest. It was unfortunate that this 
enclosure could not have been more fully investigated and its function elucidated, as it is possible 
that it was the site of an earlier temple or shrine, as it attracted burials down to the 4th century (p. 
92). Althought the circular shrine is dated AD 69, on the basis of a coin of Vespasian below the 
floor, it is also stated that it ‘was built after AD 69, but not later than AD 210’. The third 
paragraph on p. 11 is unfortunately confusing on this critical point, and much depends on the 
precise find-spot of a coin of Plautilla relative to the original construction, but it would seem that 
the temple was probably Antonine, or later in date and this would seem to give the earlier occupa- 
tion and its structures some significance. The site was destroyed by fire, and coins down to AD 
249 were found in the burnt debris, and this is associated with Irish raiders c. AD 275. Although 
the pottery is not published in stratified groups, linked with the main phases, three sherds nos. 
85-7 were found from the destruction. They are described (but not drawn) as ‘fine hard black 
metallic wares’. These so-called Rhenish wares are difficult to date but at Verulamium they do not 
appear before c. AD 270 (Verulamium I, nos. 1104, p. 346); the absence of radiate coins from this 
deposit may be significant. This raises the problem of the pit filled with much burnt material 
under the aedicula or the later ambulatory (pp. 44-5). The filling contained coins down to 
Gallienus (AD 260-68), but it is argued that it is contemporary with the aedicula, which seems 
very unlikely. The rebuilding programme was on a large scale and the architectural concepts 
worthy of more consideration. There is clearly a considerable investment of capital, one would 
have thought that the construction layers of such a large-scale building programme would have 
produced a quantity of pottery and coins, but no mention is made of the date of contraction, nor 
do any of the published artefacts appear to be associated with this important event. The general 
character and scale of the work would seem to place it in the early 4th century, at the earliest. The 
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problem is raised in connection with the ‘cartwheel’ plan of the shrine where it is admitted that 
this type of construction is more common in the 4th century (pp. 102-3). Phase II was a period of 
strengthening the main structure ‘during the first half of the 4th century’, but again no detailed 
evidence is offered. There followed a period of decay and destruction and the character of the site 
underwent a drastic change. It became an industrial site for the casting of pewter ware and general 
metal working. One of the poor-quality buildings erected at this time (XXII) had a coin of 
Magnentius, apparently associated with its construction (pp. 79 and 88). The destruction of a 
pagan shrine, about the middle of the 4th century, could have been a result of the fall of 
Magnentius. It is known that Constantius II took savage reprisals against the wealthy supporters 
of the usurper in Britain and also that the Emperor was a rabid anti-pagan. It is tentatively 
suggested that at a late period the octagonal shrine was converted into a Christian church (pp. 
104—5) by a blocking of the spaces below four pairs of radial walls, leaving an open plan in the 
form of a Maltese cross. But this raised difficult problems, including the decorated plaster in the 
areas now totally enclosed (p. 63), unless they were temple store rooms with access from above. 
One feels that the argument towards a Christian association is somewhat stretched. 

In the compass of such a breif review, it is impossible to deal adequately with all the fascinating 
problems raised by this important report. It is very well produced and many details are worthy of 
careful study, but one could be very critical of some of the work and its conclusions — one small 
detail which surprises this reviewer is the identification of small green glazed vessels as Claudian— 
Neronian St Remy ware (Fig. 105, nos. 67—76), when they would appear from their descriptions 
and drawings to be from a 2nd-century Wiltshire factory. It is a report which deserves close study 
and analysis and it is possible that eventually a somewhat different story will emerge from this 
remarkable excavation. 


GRAHAM WEBSTER 


Portia Hobbs. Somerford Magna: The History of a Village in North Wiltshire. Great 
Somerford: the author, 1982. 191 pp., map and 17 illus. £8.00. 


In these days of shoddy materials and penny-pinching publishers, it is a pleasure to handle such a 
solid well-bound, well-jacketed, and adequately printed book, though the latter is marred by some 
careless proof-reading. Somerford Magna, alias Great Somerford, alias Broad Somerford, alias 
Somerford Maltravers, is a typical village of N Wiltshire situated on the banks of the Bristol Avon 
below Malmesbury. Miss Hobbs, who was the village schoolmistress there from 1946 until her 
recent retirement, has written a popular history of the village in which she follows the fortunes of 
local families of all kinds, mostly from the 18th century onwards. Great Somerford as it is now 
known, like many villages in Wiltshire, was fortunate in that during the period covered by this 
book it was never dominated by an important local family in a large mansion. The two manors in 
the village were both of modest size, and the result seems to have been a fairly easy-going 
democratic community in which families moved up and down the social scale. The men were 
engaged mainly in agriculture and the women either stayed at home or went out to service in the 
locality. Doubtless this was a pattern that was repeated over much of the county where there was 
no easy access to industry. 

One notable feature of the village was the longevity of its rectors. For 241 years between 1704 
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and 1945 it had but six, a record surely not equalled in many places. A list of all the rectors would 
have been helpful. 

A disproportionate amount of space is devoted to modern times perhaps, but at the end is a 
survey of the village made between 1976 and 1979. In this survey every house is mentioned, 
usually with its date of construction when known, the names of its occupiers and as much of their 
history and occupations as they were willing to supply. To future social historians this will be the 
most valuable part of the book, and one which should be copied by others. 

This is a popular history, and for her source material Miss Hobbs has gone little further than 
the church and other registers, local oral tradition and information, and the works of previous 
writers on the same subject, notably Canon Manley who was rector for 58 years. There is a good 
index, but a bibliography would have been helpful as would a few notes on sources. The title of 
one source, Countess Badeni’s invaluable work on N Wiltshire villages and families, is mis-named. 

This reviewer is perhaps prejudiced in that through this book he was able to renew the 
acquaintance of boyhood friends including Annie Barnes of the Volunteer, and the irrepressible 
Harold Cole who was frequently accompanied by his tame badger in a sack over his shoulder. The 
reader will look in vain here for tales such as Richard Gough relates in his History of Myddle, but 
there are a sufficient number of mostly rather sad stories in the book to make this reader 
remember it always, of the gypsy coffin made with a glass window, of Sarah Greenway who died 
before anyone could pluck up enough courage to break the news of her compulsory retirement 
from the village school after a lifetime of service, and of Sidney Brain who drowned himself in the 
Avon not long after the death of Canon Manley whom he had served faithfully for many years. 

Great Somerford seems to have been a happy village, whose attitude to the world is perhaps 
best described by the sympathetic way in which it referred to bastard children as having ‘come 
over the fields’. 


RICHARD HATCHWELL 


John Siggers. Wiltshire and its Postmarks. Devizes: Sandcliff Press, 1982. 736 pp., 53 maps, 13 
town plans, 33 illus., numerous line figures in text. £28.00 (paperback). 


The main object of this mammoth work is to record the 4234 postmarks used in Wiltshire between 
the years 1705 and 1982. Besides the descriptions, nearly 3000 of the postmarks are illustrated and 
the rest are identified by reference diagrams. Included are all the Wiltshire postmarks from the 
Post Office Records Steel and Rubber Impression Books from the Records Office in St Martin’s le 
Grand. But as well as this achievement, the author has supplied an enormous amount of other 
information, some of it necessary for the full understanding of the postal gazetteer, which forms 
the main part of the book, some of it relevant to the postal history of the county generally, and 
some of it intended to provide a topographical and historical background to that history. Further, 
the book has reproductions of most of the best-known maps and town plans of Wiltshire,, and 
some very lively illustrations. Among the maps are sets of Ogilby’s road maps of 1675 and 1731, 
but for some reason no reproduction from Andrews and Dury’s fine map of 1773 is included. 
The book is essentially primarily for the postal historian, which the present reviewer is not, but 
nevertheless it is impossible not to be aware of the immense dedication and specialist knowledge 
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which has gone into its production. For the student of postal history it must be a prime work of 
reference. For the local historian it is in the gazetteer of every village and town which ever had a 
post office, or came under a Wiltshire Office, that the main interest lies (pp. 61-653). As it turns 
out, that interest is not so much in the brief historical and topographical sketches which precede 
each place, as in the detailed information supplied about their postal history. The former rely to a 
large extent upon directories and guide books, some of which are now outdated, but the latter 
represents an enormous amount of meticulous research for which students of town and village 
histories must be grateful. For Devizes alone we have some 32 pages of records, extracts, and 
illustrations. For the remote little village of Everleigh we are told when and where there were wall 
boxes. The account of the county as a whole (pp. 20-29), offered as a background to what 
follows, consists chiefly of extracts from some five or six highly respected sources, but the reader 
might have found handier one unified account compiled specially for the purpose. 

It is impossible within the limits of this review to do full justice to the wide range of this 
weighty work. To enumerate but a few of its contents is a list of Domesday place-names, a note 
on the Gregorian Calendar, the postmarks from the army and prisoner of war camps, parcel-post 
labels, coach roads, cross roads, railways, time codes, code letters, meter marks, postal numbers, 
and even some explanation of those mystifying little blue dots that are making an appearance on 
our letters today. 


ELIZABETH CRITTALL 


David Bartholomew. Midland & South Western Junction Railway, Volume 1. Upper 
Bucklebury (Berks.): Wild Swan Publications, 1982. 238pp., numerous illustrations in text. 
£15.00. 


Not another book on the Midland & South Western Railway? Yes, but it adds a further facet to 
the fascinating story of ‘Neddy’s line’. Although the books by T. B. Sands and C. G. Maggs still 
continue to satisfy the railway company historian, David Bartholomew with copious photographs 
and station plans, emphasizes the visual aspect of the railway — in fact his book is really illustra- 
tions with extended captions, making a fine pictorial record and bringing the railway to life. He is 
to be congratulated for assembling such an extensive collection of photographs, for not only has he 
used the relatively easily obtained views of the 1950s and 1960s, but a goodly proportion of the 
plates are from earlier years which are hard to secure. His earliest dates from 1881. 

The MSWJR ran from Andoversford to Andover, though it worked through trains from 
Cheltenham to Southampton, providing a valuable direct route between the Midlands and the 
Solent. In Wiltshire the line ran from Cricklade through Swindon and Marlborough to 
Ludgershall and Tidworth, the latter station being so busy that receipts exceeded those of all other 
MSWJR stations in total. 

The book is well-planned. Following the initial chapter giving an outline history of the 
MSWJR, the author deals with each station in turn. Apart from railway details of interest to local 
historians, it gives information about milk traffic, local fairs, coal merchants, enamel signs, horses 
and cattle. Blunsdon was a fascinating station — it had only one train a day and that in the down 
direction, which meant that having left the station, for say, Swindon, it was virtually impossible 
to return to it by rail. Views of Chiseldon are interesting as not only do they depict the railway, 
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but houses, including the stationmaster’s thatched cottage, while a 1928 view shows pipes for a 
water main being carried on vintage motor vehicles. 

In the last century a railway station had a great effect on a village. The company was a principal 
employer providing jobs for stationmaster, porters, booking clerk, signalman, lamp man and 
permanent way men. The railway delivered coal, foodstuffs, furniture, implements and took away 
farm produce to markets, as well as providing transport to and from shops in the nearest town. A 
railway improved the life of a community. 

The jacket and frontispiece depict a tranquil and evocative scene painted by that superb railway 
artist, Sean Bolan, of a passenger train in MSWJR livery at Cricklade c. 1910. 

Although at first the book may seem expensive, it is exceptionally well-produced on art paper 
and a worthy addition to anyone’s bookshelf. 


COLIN G. MAGGS 


Rex Christiansen. A Regional History of the Railways of Great Britain, Volume 13; Thames 
& Severn. Newton Abbot: David & Charles, 1981. 205pp., 32 illus., 1 folding map. £8.95. 


Rex Christiansen’s book encompasses a sizeable triangular area within the lines London to 
Westbury, Bristol and Newport, Shrewsbury, the fringe of the West Midlands and back to 
London. Covering a tract this size means that only a broad historical outline can be given. The 
author adopts the plan of describing a main route, with an account of its branches set out at the 
end of the relevant chapter. Of the eleven chapters, only four deal with Wiltshire. 

Little of what is actually in the book can be criticized, but Christiansen’s selection certainly can. 
At the time of its construction Box Tunnel was the longest in the world, yet he dismisses it in 
seven lines, but gives Didcot twelve. Wiltshire folk will not mind that he devotes a page to 
Swindon. He mentions that the railway works there modified 200 buses for the Bristol Omnibus 
Company, but ignores the fact that it provided surprisingly decent housing for its workers in the 
1840s, together with social services such as a hospital, school, church and recreation facilities. 
Incidentally, this principal page on Swindon is omitted from the otherwise comprehensive index. 

A general criticism of the book is that there is a gap from the inception of the lines in the last 
century until about 1960. The two World Wars apparently had no effect. No mention is made of 
the war work at Swindon, or troop and hospital trains on the Midland & South Western Junction 
Railway. The appendix has a useful chronology for the first four chapters, but then unaccountably 
stops. A fuller bibliography would be useful — no mention is made of books on the Malmesbury, 
Calne or Highworth branches, or works (other than mine) on the Midland & South Western 
Junction Railway. 

Final summary: a readable book, giving an accurate potted history of Wiltshire railways, but the 
selection of material is open to criticism and some of the photographs have not reproduced well, 
being too dark. 


COLIN G. MAGGS 
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Faith Sharp with Heather Tanner (ed.). A Corsham Boyhood: The Diary of Herbert 
Spackman 1877-1891. 1981. 262pp., 50 illus. £5.85. 


My first acquaintance with Corsham was in 1938, when I moved from Yorkshire to work on “The 
Dump’ — an adaptation of disused stone quarries for military purposes. In those days Spackmans’ 
shop was still a prominent feature of the High Street (it is now occupied in part by Ultra Warm) 
so when Herbert Spackman’s diary appeared in print, I was naturally anxious to read it. 

Corsham in 1938 had changed little in many respects from the town portrayed in the diary, and 
one point in particular stands out. The town was, and indeed still is, a very lively community; in 
1938 Corsham prided itself as being socially much more active than its larger neighbour, 
Chippenham. Communications by rail were good, and the railway station provided direct services 
to Bristol, Bath, Chippenham and Swindon. Some of the stone quarries were still being worked 
just before the Second World War, though several others were in use as stores as part of the 
rearmament programme — a process that was to accelerate during the war with the conversion of 
Spring Quarry to an underground factory. Indeed, it was the building of married quarters and 
hostels in connection with the latter that started the rapid expansion of the town. One thing 
obviously would never have appealed to Herbert Spackman — an enthusiastic worker for 
Temperance — the town supported 12 public houses and an off-licence for 4000 inhabitants! 

The diarist was only 12 years old when he started his exercise in shorthand in 1877; the earlier 
years are naturally not very mature. As time goes on, however, one becomes more and more 
absorbed in the development of Herbert’s character and interests, both in his music and in his 
natural interest in the opposite sex. The culmination of this volume of the diary is in his 
engagement to his cousin Daisy Goold and emigration to New Zealand. 

At the time of the diary, though the railway provided convenient transport in some directions 
(not always, even in those days, without complaints about cancelled trains) the motor car had not 
arrived, and it is amazing, to a 20th-century reader, how many excursions were made on foot. 
Alternative transport to rail and foot was at first only the horse, often taking parties of people to 
concerts or dances in the towns and villages near by. In due course the diarist gives us an idea of 
the difficulties of learning to ride a penny-farthing, on roads which must have been decidedly 
rougher than today’s, though he eventually bought a safety model. 

The diarist led a very active social life, especially musically. He was an accomplished violinist 
and much in demand for all kinds of music-making — concerts, sacred and secular, and particu- 
larly for dances. For instance, on 20 January 1891, ‘In the evening Clare [his brother] and I drove 
to Bowden Hill to play at a dance at Mr Gladstone’s and took Edwin West with us; awfully wet 
drive and I| got my shirt front saturated. Clare had a splendid piano to play on and the music went 
well. The supper was good. Finished at 4 o’clock and got home about 5.45.’ It is all a reminder of 
how much we have lost the ability to amuse ourselves, since the advent of the cinema, radio and, 
above all, TV. 

Altogether the diary is a good picture of Corsham life in the late 19th century and has been well 
edited by two of the Diarist’s daughters. Here comes a little puzzle for the reader. The family tree 
gives Herbert’s daughters as Sylvia, Heather and Olive while the editors are ‘Faith Sharp with 
Heather Tanner’. The illustrations includs several drawings by Robin Tanner in his usual 
delightful style. 


I. G. MOORE 
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David and Ruth Woodhouse. Chittoe Heath Methodist Church, 1982: A Centenary History. 
Chittoe Heath, 1982. viii + 72 pp., 38 illus. £3.00 


Much local history of quality is hidden away in pamphlets produced to mark anniversaries of 
nonconformist churches, and this is a worthy addition to the series. It begins with a brief look at 
the history of Chittoe and Spye Park, and gives a useful summary of early Methodism in the area. 
Meetings of Primitive Methodists in Chittoe began as early as 1835, and from then on an excellent 
and detailed history of the cause, based on original records, is provided. 

The first chapel was near Chittoe church, built in 1845, only 100 yards from the chapel. After 
many years’ co-existence, the Anglicans found the exuberance of the Methodists’ services too 
much, and Major Spicer persuaded them to move by the offer of the site of the present church at 
Chittoe Heath. A good picture of Methodist activity in Chittoe is given, and evocative lives of 
three worthies of the Society are included. 


K. H. ROGERS 


Desmond Hawkins. Concerning Agnes. Gloucester: Alan Sutton, 1981. 148 pp., 26 illus. £7.95 


Readers of Desmond Hawkins’s earlier books on Thomas Hardy and on Cranborne Chase should 
enjoy this biography of Agnes Grove. She was the beautiful and intelligent daughter of General 
Pitt-Rivers and related to the Russells and the Stanleys. Nowadays she would probably have had 
a notable career in politics. But in the 1880s a girl of her class could seldom look for a career. As 
her future husband wrote to her: 

‘, . .do you see, a woman must marry, a man needn’t. If you don’t marry me, you must marry 
somebody else. Do you think it cruel of me, saying this? It’s truth, alas.’ 

It was perhaps her misfortune that Walter Grove proved weaker and less intelligent than she 
was. And he had no income of his own, so the marriage only took place after wearisome financial 
bargaining by the respective fathers. 

Photographs of Agnes Grove in the 1890s show a beautiful but formidable woman with a will of 
her own. When she met Thomas Hardy she was already an original thinker, and he encouraged 
her to write seriously. Her first article was published in the Free Review, on ‘What children should 
be told’. She became a leading worker for the Liberal party and an advocate of women’s suffrage. 
In the years up to 1914 she had three books published, and a number of newspaper articles, all 
this with Hardy’s continuing involvement and criticism. She was also a notable and influential 
hostess. 

The brilliant society Agnes knew could not survive the Great War; and in any case the Groves’ 
financial affairs were in decline. Walter inherited Ferne in 1896 but was soon forced to sell. They 
gradually sank deeper into debt which Walter’s ineffectual economies could not relieve. The years 
at Sedgehill were an echo of Agnes’s girlhood at Rushmore; a quiet, restricted life in the Wiltshire 
countryside. 

Desmond Hawkins quotes two revealing letters to Agnes’s daughter: 

‘{a legacy] will just about and only just clear our local debts, the butcher and the coal man both 
owed several hundred. I don’t think you have any idea of the nightmare this has been to me, the 
sense of humiliation and the horror of local debt.’ 
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‘I expect the nice middle-class people in the hotel are just what you thoroughly enjoy and feel at 
home amongst. . . . I can’t help thinking how much happier I would have made your life if I had 
been able to “make friends” at Adelboden, Alassio, etc., with all the nice hotel people. I am afraid 
it simply never entered my head. But I see now that it ought to have.’ 

From the reader’s point of view it is a pity that Agnes was not similarly frank in her diaries. 
The extracts quoted from them are never more than a pedestrian recital of facts and famous 
names. Desmond Hawkins has overcome this disadvantage as far as anyone could, but we are left 
with a slightly enigmatic portrait of a woman whose greatest influence must have been through 
her personality in her own lifetime. The book is well produced, and some of the family photo- 
graphs are particularly good. 


PENELOPE RUNDLE 


Brian J. Woodruffe, Wiltshire Villages. London: Robert Hale, 1982. 208pp., 32pp. plates. 


Many books could be written with this title and not overlap one another. Mr Woodruffe is a rural 
geographer at Southampton University and a planning consultant, and his tour of Wiltshire 
villages couples the eye and vocabulary of a planner with the kind of enthusiasm which Betjeman 
dubbed ‘topophilia’ — an interest in places for their own sake. His book is a somewhat laborious 
trek around the county, visiting some 320 villages and devoting a paragraph or two to each, 
beginning at Whiteparish and ending at Inglesham. The typical treatment combines a brief des- 
cription of the church, the domestic architecture and village form, with an assessment of the 
success or otherwise of post-war planning policies and an attempt to gauge the state of the village 
as a living community. 

Such an approach has much to commend it. The reader is rewarded with insights into places 
not often accorded a second glance; the scattered parishes of Winterslow and Nettleton, for 
instance, both appear in an interesting new light. Appetites are whetted for a visit to such out-of- 
the-way places as Wedhampton, Tidcombe or Compton Bassett. Berwick St John, Turleigh, 
Winsley and Keevil are examples of villages which receive sympathetic and imaginative treatment, 
and Mr Woodruffe repeatedly scratches the surface of village fagades to probe the underlying 
social fabric in a most illuminating way. If for no other reason, this book will stand as a valuable 
record of the state of Wiltshire villages at the close of the 1970s, seen through acute and 
penetrating eyes. 

But other aspects of the work are less pleasing. By attempting to combine sociological study and 
guidebook — presumably at the publisher’s insistence — the author cannot always avoid 
monotony, despite his valiant attempts to say something different about each of a succession of 
similar villages. Sometimes his attempts lead to ugly neologisms — surely we can do without 
‘rururbia’ (p. 18), ‘villageologist’ and ‘place-nameologist’ (pp. 17, 184), ‘bungaloidia’ (pp. 24, 41, 
50, 101), ‘wirescape’ (p. 99), ‘spaceful’ and ‘prideful’ (pp. 168, 187). Elsewhere there are hints that, 
in bad guidebook tradition, the author has resorted to antiquarian irrelevancies to pad out a thin 
description. Thus at Great Durnford we learn about the brass of Edward Younge (died 1607), 
without any attempt to relate him to the tangible village, and at Potterne we are given a Latin 
inscription to translate without any help from the author. And I am not entirely happy with the 
author’s judgement in including or omitting places which fall between village and town status — 
Downton, Market Lavington, Great Bedwyn and Cricklade are regarded as villages and included, 
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but Tisbury, Box, Pewsey and Tidworth are excluded, presumably on the grounds of size. By no 
stretch of the imagination can Swindon railway village (which is included) be regarded as a village 
in anything but name. 

As I read this book my initial disappointment with it — for its lack of any overall discussion of 
village form, history or development in Wiltshire, and for its unimaginative arrangement, 
meandering around the county parish-by-parish — gave way to a respect for the integrity of the 
planner’s approach, and an interest in the aesthetics of the present-day village. I would not 
recommend that this book be read as a continuous narrative, but nor should it be dismissed as a 
mere guidebook — it has something much more important to say. 


JOHN CHANDLER 


Michael Marshman. Wiltshire: A Photographic Record 1840-1920. Countryside Books, 1982. 
96 pp., 146 illus. in the text. £4.95. 


The author has chosen nearly 150 photographs, most of them not previously published, and 
grouped them into subjects covering towns and villages, people at work and play, the railways, 
roads and canals, the Wiltshire home — mansion, farm and cottage — the armed forces, and 
industry. Each section has an introduction, brief but sufficient to give the reader the background 
to the theme illustrated, and the photographs all have captions, some short, some quite extensive. 

The photographs themselves are not quite as crisp as one would have hoped, through no fault of 
the author, and a few of them are so small that the details are difficult to distinguish. In some 
cases it is clear from the captions that Mr Marshman has a more distinct copy to hand than we see 
here published. 

Quite a number of the photographs come from the collection in the Society’s library and are in 
particular the work of Arthur Mitchell, an amateur photographer who lived in Devizes. He was 
the relieving officer for one of the local districts of the Devizes Poor Law Union. On his travels 
around the villages in the area he took many photographs and they provide us with an intriguing 
view of rural life at the turn of the century. 

Publications of this nature serve two useful purposes in not only making available the best of 
local photographs that illustrate the past but also in persuading people to come forward with 
further and possibly as good examples of old photographs for use in later volumes. Less than 30 
years ago the photographic archives of a well-known photographer, Wilkinson of Trowbridge, 
were lost. He was known as the postcard king, and produced thousands of views of Wiltshire 
towns and villages, but many tons of his glass negatives were destroyed; no one realized their 
historical value and there was little public interest in their survival. 

The majority of photographs in this book depict scenes and events to the N of Salisbury Plain, 
which is probably just an accident of survival or because of the higher population, since the 
sources are widely scattered over the county. 

The captions and introductions to each section provide sufficient information to enable the 
reader to take a close look at every picture and the book is as absorbing to dip into as it is to read 
from cover to cover. 


J. N. d’ARCY 
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John Buxton (ed.), The Birds of Wiltshire. Trowbridge: Wiltshire Library and Museum Service, 
1981. 194pp., 32 plates, 108 maps, 121 illus. £5.50 (paperback). 


The appearance of the Atlas of the British Flora in 1963 and The Atlas of Breeding Birds in Britain and 
Ireland in 1976 heralded the beginning of organized wildlife mapping. The distributions of all 
species are now recorded, either nationally or locally, and there is a growing trend towards pub- 
lishing the maps and distribution data, particularly of the more popular groups. This book is the 
most recent Wiltshire publication of this type and the first to contain maps of breeding distribu- 
tions within the county. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which is a series of essays on Wiltshire and its 
ornithology. Ruch Barnes’s account of Wiltshire ornithologists from Aubrey’s ‘ludicrously ill- 
informed’ notes, through the meticulous and scientific studies of Montagu and Legg, to the 
present is a particularly well-written and welcome contribution. The other articles include a 
general account of Wiltshire’s geology and topography, and six chapters, each written by a local 
expert, on habitats of special importance. Although obviously emphasizing the value of these areas 
for birds, this overview of the county contains much of interest to the non-specialist reader. 

The remainder of the book, which will be of more interest to ornithologists, is devoted to the 
records of all Wiltshire birds, with breeding distribution maps for 106 species. The data is well- 
researched and comprehensively cross-referenced to both manuscript sources and earlier published 
works. John Govett’s attractive vignettes which accompany the Systematic List are beautifully 
executed and contribute in no small measure to the charm of the book. 

The one criticism concerns the Systematic List which is not, in fact, arranged systematically 
but in two sections; Breeding and Non-breeding Birds. This not only leads to anomalies, the Red 
Kite, Raven and Spotted Crake, for example, are all listed as breeding birds on the strength of 
19th-century records, but also makes the book irritating to use for anyone who is accustomed to 
the established Voous order. 

This will, however, not deter the enthusiast who will be fascinated by the information 
contained in this volume. As is always the case with such publications the pages are crammed 
with absorbing and surprising details. Few ornithologists in the county will not be delighted by its 
publication and it will make an attractive and interesting addition to any natural history bookshelf. 


S. A. CROSS 


The Living Birds of Eric Ennion. Introduction and Commentary by John Busby. London: 
Victor Gollancz. 128pp., many colour and monochrome illus. £9.95. 


‘Dr Eric Ennion was, to my generation,’ says John Busby in his Introduction, ‘very much a part of 
the post-war revival of interst in nature.’ I myself first met him on 9 April 1946 at Flatford Mill, 
where he was Warden of the first Field Study Centre. My wife and I had just returned from 
Pembrokeshire where, with her brother Ronald Lockley, we had been re-establishing the Bird 
Observatory on Skokholm which (the first of its kind) he had started in 1933; and we had set up 
another field station for the study of birds and animals on the neighbouring island of Skomer. She 
and I had looked after Skokholm in the summer of 1939, and we were to take over on Skomer in 
the later part of this season. Eric was as undaunted by the dilapidation of Flatford Mill as we were 
by the ruinous condition of the house on Skomer, which we had just been making habitable. ‘That 
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had been left to the Atlantic gales since 1939; Flatford Mill had a heavy steel chain to hold one of 
its walls in a more or less upright position. So we had much to discuss together; but we also had 
time to notice the first Whitethroat of the spring. During the remaining 35 years of Eric’s life we 
were good friends, staying with him at Monks’ House, watching the w aders in Budle Bay, and 
catching birds for ringing in the mist-nets which I had recently introduced. And when I was 
engaged in a battle with the MAFF to prevent them destroying 20,000 Oystercatchers in 
Morecambe Bay, Eric was a valuable ally. So he was in conservation causes in Wiltshire, where he 
spent his last 20 years. 

Eric was a born naturalist with the visual accuracy of an artist, — or an artist with the sympa- 
thetic understanding of a naturalist. His drawings of birds always show them getting on with their 
own lives, doing the things that they do from necessity or pleasure, and not posing for human 
observation. The title of this selection is therefore very well chosen: these are pictures of birds 
living their natural lives. And the text is mostly drawn from Eric’s books or articles, in which his 
sensitivity to wild creatures is equally apparent. Waders were always his favourites, as anyone 
who stayed at Monks’ House will remember. So, he writes of Curlew-Sandpipers: ‘the tell-tale 
wedge of white above the tail . . . was not so good a distinction as the dark streak . . . through the 
eye. [his line gives them an intelligent expression in contrast to the dunlin’s, whose fat cheeks and 
beady eye suggest the sleek but small mentality of mice.’ 

Eric had no formal artistic training, but in the final section of the book are some unpublished 
notes of his practice. He was acutely aware of the effects of light, and he took pains in composing 
his paintings: ‘it is safer to trust to reasoning things out than to one’s intuitive genius’. That great 
painter of birds, Charles Tunnicliffe — he came down to Skomer in 1946 — would certainly have 
agreed, as his famous series of measured drawings demonstrates. One of the best drawings in this 
book is of Spotted Redshanks catching fish fry: the rapidity of their movements, the momentarily 
ungainly pose of a turning bird, and the elegance of form are all here; but a small sketch of a 
hovering Flycatcher, some podgy-looking Pratincoles, the flashing, shivering tail of the Redstart 
are no less skilfully done. The book has been most discreetly edited by an artist who had been a 
pupil of Eric Ennion, and if it gives especial pleasure to one who long treasured his friendship, 
that is not exclusive, for Eric and Dorothy Ennion were always welcoming to all who loved the 
natural world. And for a book with about 50 pages of coloured plates the price is almost unbeliev- 
ably cheap. 


JOHN BUXTON 


Elizabeth Crittall (ed.). The Justiciary Notebook of William Hunt 1744-1749. Trowbridge: 
Wiltshire Record Society, 1982. Wiltshire Record Society vol. 37. xii+ 109 p. £10.00 (by sub- 
scription to Record Society). 


Local historians have long been aware that the records of criminal law enforcement represent an 
enormously rich source for many aspects of the history of social and economic life. It is only 
during the last 10 years, however, that a sustained effort has been made to construct from such 
materials a national history of crime and its control. This enterprise has not confined itself to the 
use of 18th-century sources, but its most far-reaching effects have been on our knowledge of 
18th-century society. For the social historian of the 18th century, who lacks the archival riches 
generated in the preceding century by civil war and in the subsequent century by social and 
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political crisis, the annals of crime provide an unrivalled tool for understanding the English social 
order. 

Yet recent work in this field, however fruitful, has its shortcomings. The focus of attention has 
been narrow. Particular emphasis has been placed on the origins of the ‘bloody code’ — that 
collection of laws which extended capital punishment to an astonishingly large number of offences 
— and on the so-called ‘social crimes’, like smuggling and poaching, where there was a clear 
difference of opinion concerning the rights and wrongs of the offence between those who made the 
law and the majority of those who were subject to it. In so far as attention has been paid to the 
less controversial infractions — run-of-the-mill petty thefts and assaults — which comprised the 
majority of the business of the 18th-century courts, it has been primarily through the use of court 
records to chart rises and falls in the numbers of prosecutions. But the significance of these stat- 
istical fluctuations has proved difficult to analyse with any confidence, because in the absence of 
police forces and their records, the processes whereby such offenders were brought before the 
courts remain obscure. 

It is precisely these processes that a justicing notebook like that kept by William Hunt between 
1744 and 1749 permits us to observe. Hunt, who acted as a justice of the peace in those parts of 
Wiltshire within about 10 miles of his home at West Lavington, used the notebook primarily to 
record the warrants and summonses he issued at the request of victims of a wide variety of mainly 
petty offences. These warrants and summonses required the appearance of the suspected offender 
before the magistrate. The notebook tells us little about how a particular individual came to be 
suspected or apprehended (although this information can sometimes be gleaned from the deposi- 
tions that survive in the Quarter Sessions rolls). However, it does allow us to observe how Hunt 
fulfilled his magisterial responsibility to determine whether the case against a suspect should be 
dropped or whether the suspect should be committed or bound over to await trial at the Quarter 
Sessions or the Assizes. 

The notebook reveals that Hunt approached his task as receptor of cases into the official 
machinery of justice in a highly selective manner. For example, of seventeen people who appeared 
before him charged with fairly clear-cut theft, he sent only five on for trial. Such a degree of 
discretion is remarkable, given that the letter of the law required the magistrate to forward all such 
theft cases. It shows that those who manned the 18th-century criminal justice system did not 
share the common 20th-century assumption that the purpose of such a system is to bring all those 
who transgress to trial. 

The survival of justices’ notebooks of this kind has been poor — there survive about 15 for the 
whole of the 18th centrury and only one other is in print — but it is possible to observe the same 
pattern in other notebooks. What makes the Hunt notebook virtually unique among such docu- 
ments is that Hunt usually recorded the reasons for his decision in each case. The criteria he 
applied included the quality of the evidence and the character of accusor and accused. However, 
the most striking influence on his decision making in cases of petty theft and assault was a concern 
to secure informal agreement between the parties. Evidently Hunt was no Squire Western. His 
performance of his responsibilities was neither tyrannical nor capricious. But his authority as a 
county justice did not rest on the systematic enforcement of the criminal laws. Above all he was 
an arbitrator of local disputes. 

Elizabeth Crittall and the Wiltshire Record Society are to be congratulated on the publication of 
such a valuable document. The introduction, the editing and the indexing are excellent and will 
ensure that the notebook is accessible to historians interested in aspects of Wiltshire history other 
than crime. It is much to be hoped that other county record societies will publish justices’ note- 
books, but it is doubtful that any future publication will reveal a richness of detail that matches 
the present volume. 

JOHN STYLES 


Obituaries 


Professor R.B. Pugh, DLit., FSA, a Vice-President and former President of the Society, died in 
London on 3 December 1982 at the age of 72. 

Ralph Bernard Pugh was born at Sutton, Surrey, on 1 August 1910. He was educated at St 
Paul’s School, London, and the Queen’s College, Oxford, where in 1932 he obtained a first in 
Modern History. In 1934 he joined the Public Record Office and, except for six war-time years at 
the Dominions Office, he remained there until 1949. That year he went to London University as 
Editor of the Victoria History of the Counties of England. 

Ralph Pugh completely revitalized the VCH series, widening the scope of the volumes and 
setting the enterprise upon a secure basis. When he retired in 1977 eleven counties were producing 
volumes under his general editorship. He won high academic distinctions and an international 
reputation as scholar and administrator, but it was the history of Wiltshire that had his special 
attention. He did not claim to be a Wiltshireman, but his grandfather came to Devizes in 1858 as 
minister of the New Baptist chapel in Sheep Street and founded the school later called Devizes 
Grammar School. It was during holidays, spent sometimes with his aunt and uncle, C. W. Pugh, 
in Devizes, sometimes in rented country cottages that Ralph Pugh came to know and love the 
county, exploring it by bicycle, often accompanied by his father. 

In 1937 Ralph Pugh formed the Records Branch of our Society to publish texts of the docu- 
mentary sources for Wiltshire’s history. He immediately became Secretary and Editor and con- 
tinued until his death to hold office as, at various times, General Editor, Chairman, and President. 
He himself produced four volumes, but his guidance and encouragement lie behind virtually every 
volume in the series. A small but special pleasure for him was to help with the deciphering of 
Wiltshire place-names obscured by the vagaries of medieval spelling. He was sometimes an 
exacting taskmaster but nearly always in the end the dilatory had to acknowledge their thanks to 
him. It is undoubtedly due to his controlling influence and tenacity in raising funds that the 
Record Society (as it became in 1967) is today recognized as one of the best of local record 
societies. In 1980 the Society marked its gratitude by dedicating to him its 36th volume with an 
Appreciation and complete Bibliography of his work. 

In 1947 when the County Record Office was being established at Trowbridge, Ralph Pugh was 
an obvious choice to sit on the Records Committee of the County Council. He served on the 
committee from then until a few months before his death when, to his great pleasure, a small 
celebration was held to mark the devoted service of its three longest serving members, of whom he 
was one. 

His work on the sources of Wiltshire history inevitably involved him in 1945 in the plan, initiated 
by the Borough of Swindon, to produce a county history for Wiltshire, then without a single 
volume in the VCH series. In 1947 he became a founder member of the Wiltshire VCH 
Committee and in 1949 joined G. M. Young as an Honorary Editor. He withdrew from that 
position in 1955 when the salaried Assistant Editor became Editor. By then he had planned the 
first five volumes and the scheme he had devised for a collaboration between Swindon and the 
County Council, and London University to finance and publish the county history was securely 
established. He much enjoyed the continuing good relations with the two local authorities whose 
representatives appreciated his integrity and scholarship. In his capacity as General Editor of the 
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VCH he continued to supervise the Wiltshire volumes and there are articles by him in all but five 
of the eleven volumes so far published. 

He was President of our Society in 1950-51 and 1953-5. The Society was then just recovering 
from the doldrums of the war years and, although, as always, he gave unsparingly of his time, a 
President living in London had a specially up-hill task. Some members will remember the cen- 
tenary lunch in 1953 in Devizes Town Hall which he organized with characteristic attention to 
detail and good taste. The valediction in his last Presidential address, printed in WAM, 56 (1955), 
sums up well his attitude to his work for Wiltshire; it was in three words: ‘work, give, think’. On 
his retirement as President the Society made him a Vice-President for life and he never ceased to 
take a strong and sympathetic interest in the Society’s affairs. The present President recalls with 
gratitude several visits to Ralph Pugh in Highgate, or at the Reform club, and the wise and 
courteous advice received, particularly in relation to the Society’s publications and the need to 
maintain high standards of scholarship. 

Ralph Pugh had a strong and independent character. If he believed in a cause he pursued it with 
all his might with no thought for his own interests. His firmness of purpose combined with a 
rather formal courtesy and correctness of manner could be formidable. But his friends knew that 
kindness and humour were not far beneath the surface. To Wiltshire he gave his best work and he 
must certainly rank amongst the greatest benefactors to the study of the county’s history. 


Maurice Arthur Crane, CEng., FiMech.£, who died suddenly on 23 August 1982, at the age of 
77, was a Wiltshireman who started his professional career at the Great Western Railway works at 
Swindon. 

After overseas railway engineering experience in Nigeria and the former Gold Coast, Crane 
joined Beyer, Peacock and Co. Ltd, rising to the position of Technical Sales Manager, and was 
well-known in railway circles all over the world. He retired from being London Director of the 
Hunslet Group of Companies. 

After his retirement he settled in Aldbourne, where he threw himself energetically into local 
affairs, being a keen and competent photographer and painstaking local historian. In 1974 he 
published a history of the village under the title The Aldbourne Chronicle, which was reprinted in 
1980. 

Crane was an enthusiastic member of WANHIS and supported many of the Society’s activities. 
He was also one of the first to join the Wiltshire Buildings Record and took part in the first 
recording session at Pothecary’s Barn, Stockton. 

He was a widower, having lost his wife only a few months before his death, and left two sons. 


Owen Meyrick, who died on 12 January 1983 shortly after his 81st birthday, played an active 
part in the Society for a number of years. His father, as a master at Marlborough College, was a 
distinguished scholar and FRS, and the Meyrick family had a long connection with both 
Marlborough and Ramsbury. 

Educated privately and then at Cambridge, Owen Meyrick was throughout his life greatly 
hampered by a very severe stammer, and this led him to concentrate more on those studies 
dependent on writing rather than speaking. Before the war (during which he served in the 
Observer Corps), he had already shown a keen interest in the prehistoric landscape, particularly 
on the Marlborough Downs, then unspoilt by ploughing and still retaining so many ancient settle- 
ments, field systems and barrows, which have mostly now been obliterated. He worked systemat- 
ically over this downland with 6 in. maps, meticulously recording the sites he discovered, and in 
1937 he and Margaret Guido identified a number of small Bronze Age enclosures. The pottery 
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obtained from these in a few small trial trenches has led to the deeper study now being given to 
them by our members Christopher Gingell, Richard Bradley and others, the outcome of whose 
researches are now in preparation. Owen Meyrick’s collection of sherds and other finds will come 
to the Society’s collection at Devizes. 

For some years he acted on behalf of the Society in various capacities; in 1946 as Assistant 
Secretary; in 1952 as Assistant Editor and Meetings Secretary, and in 1958 as Honorary Assistant 
Editor. His work was nationally recognized in 1975 when he was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

Not only as a field worker but also as a modest and brave man of great integrity, Owen will be 
much missed. 
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and South Western Junction Railway, reviewed, 
170 

Bastian, F., note ‘Defoe and the White Horse’, 152 

Bede, 71, 75 

Bedwyn, Knowle Farm, Palaeolithic site, 27—37 


Bennett-Stanford, Lt Col. J.M., 103 

Berkshire, Earl of, 104 

Berwick Bassett, water vole bones at, 131 

Berwick St John, Rotherley, scabbard mount and 
ballista bolt from, 57 

Besley, Edward, paper “The Third-Century Hoard 
from Aldbourne’, 61—6; 67, 63, 65 

birds of Wiltshire, books on, reviewed, 176 

Bishopstrow, tithes at, 103ff. 

Biss Brook, pollution in, 129 

Bond, D., (with M. Pitts and H. Howard) paper ‘An 
Excavation at Stonehenge, 1981’, 39-43; 39, 40, 
41, 42 

Bonney, D.J., note ‘Pagan Saxon burials at 
Amesbury’, 150 

Boscombe, tithes at, 103ff. 

Borthwick, Alison (with S. Hartgroves) note ‘A 
wrongly identified long barrow on Chapperton 
Down, Tilshead’, 139-42; 140 

Bourne, River, water voles in, 130 

Box 

near Roman Villa, bronze pendant, 51 

note on a potter’s stamp from, 149-50; 149 
bracelet 

bronze 45-7; 46 

iron, 46; 47 

Bradby, Edward, paper ‘Seend contra Napoleon 
1798’, 109-21 

Bray, Dr Thomas, 108 

Broadmead Brook, pollution in, 129 

brooch, medieval, see Amesbury 

Broughton Gifford, tithes at, 103ff. 

Browne, Marion, paper “The Water Vole in 
Wiltshire’, 123—37 

Bulford, tithes at, 103ff. 

Burl, Aubrey, reviews John Aubrey’s Monumenta 
Britannica, 163-6 

Burnett, Andrew, note ‘A late Roman coin hoard 
near Chisbury Camp’, 144-5 

Buxton, John 

editor of book on birds of Wiltshire, reviewed, 
176 
reviews book by John Busby, 176-7 


184 


Casterley Camp, see Charlton 
Ceawkin of Wessex, 75 
Cerdic and Cynric, 71-6 
Chandler, John, reviews book by Brian J. 
Woodruffe, 174 
Chapperton Down, see Tilshead 
Charlton, Casterley Camp 
hillfort 52 
Roman bronze disc, 51 
Charlton (Malmesbury) and Westport, tithes at, 
103ff. 
Chilmark, daub or hearth clay, 18 
Chippindale, Christopher, paper “Three Early Oil 
Paintings of Stonehenge’, 81-6 
Chirton, tithes at, 103ff. 
Chisbury Camp, see Little Bedwyn 
Chittoe Heath Methodist Church, book reviewed, 
173 
Christiansen, Rex, book A Regional History of the 
Railways of Great Britain, reviewed, 171 
Clarendon 
Petersfinger, water voles at, 132 
water voles in lake at, 130 
Clay, R.C.C., collections from Vale of Wardour, 
16-17 
coin hoard from Aldbourne, 61—6 
Colerne, Roman bronze belt plate, 52-3 
Collingbourne Ducis 
Saxon cemetery, 74 
tithes at, 103ff. 
Collingbourne Kingston, tithes at, 103ff. 
Compton Chamberlayne, flint implements from 
16-25; 27, 
Constable, John, 81 
Corsham Boyhood, A. The Diary of Herbert Spackman, 
reviewed, 172 
Coulston, tithes at, 103ff. 
Crane, M.A., obituary, 180 
Cricklade St Mary, tithes at, 103ff. 
Cricklade St Sampson, tithes at, 103ff. 
Crittall, Elizabeth 
editor of book reviewed, 177-8 
reviews book by John Siggers, 169 
Cross, S.A., reviews book edited by John Buxton, 
176 
cruck truss buildings, 87-92; 97 
Cunetio, see Mildenhall 
Cygnus olor, 131 


D’Arcy, John, reviews book edited by M. 
Marshman, 175 

Davenant, Edward, treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral, 
105 
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Davenant, Dr John, Bishop of Salisbury, 106 

Defoe and the White Horse, note on, 152 

Dillon, P.J., (with E.L. Jones), note ‘Gwatkin’s 
Wiltshire Bird Notebook 1878-1938 154-6 

Dinton, Wick Ball Camp, 17 

Downton, flint implements at, 24 

Duke, Andrew, impropriator of Bulford Tithes, 104 

Dun, pollution in River, 129 


East Kennet, note on axe core from, 143-4; 743 

Easton Grey, Roman bronze martingale at White 
Walls, 58-9 

Easton Piercy, 67-8 

Eccles, Lord, speech by, 8-9 

Edington, Roman bronze pendant from, 55 

Elliot-Cohen, C.E., presents coin hoard to Devizes 
Museum, 61 

Ennion, Eric, book reviewed, 176—7 

Erlestoke, tithes at, 103ff. 

Estcourt, Walter, of Shipton Moyne (Glos.), 107 


Falco tinnunculus, 132 

Fawconer, William, rector of Stratford Tony, 104 

Figheldean, tithes at, 103ff. 

Fisherton de la Mere, water voles at, 132 

Fovant, flint and chert implements from, 16-17 

Foxley, tithes at, 103ff. 

Froom, F.R., paper ‘Recent Work at the Lower 
Palaeolithic Site at Knowle Farm, Bedwyn’, 
27=37 


‘George’ Inns, 92 
Gildas, 75 
Gingell, Christopher 
(with Philip Harding), paper ‘A Fieldwalking 
Survey in the Vale of Wardour’, 11-25 
(with N.P. Thompson), paper ‘Further Excavation 
at the Saxon Church, Alton Barnes’, 77—80 
glass objects, 18 
Glastonbury Abbey, 67-8 
Gough, Edward, rector of Cheverell, 106 
Great Cheverell, Townsend Cottages, tithes at, 
103 ff. 
Great Somerford, book on, reviewed, 168 
Griffiths, Nicholas, paper ‘Early Roman Military 
Metalwork from Wiltshire’, 49-59 
Grinsell, L.V., 12 
Grove, Agnes, book on, reviewed, 173 
Gwatkin’s Wiltshire Bird Note Book, 1878-1938, 
note by P.L. Dillon and E.L. Jones, 154-6 


Ham, tithes at, 103ff. 
handaxes, 31-6; 37, 32, 33, 76 


INDEX 


Hanley, Christopher, vicar of Westport and 
Charlton, 104n. 

Hardenhuish, tithes at, 103ff. 

Harding, Philip, see Gingell, Christopher 

Harrison, Kenneth, paper ‘Wessex in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’, 71-6 

Hartgroves, Stephen, see Borthwick, Alison 

Hatchwell, Richard, reviews book by Portia Hobbs, 
168-9 

Hawkins, Desmond, book Concerning Agnes, 
reviewed, 173—4 

Henig, Martin, note ‘A gemstone from Atworth 
Roman Villa’, 145-6; 745 

Heywood, Roman bronze skillets, 58 

Hoare, Sir Richard Colt, 11 

Hobbs, Portia, book on Somerford Magna, reviewed, 
168-9 

Horton Bridge, water voles at, 130 

Howard, Hilary 

note ‘An axe core from East Kennet’, 143-4; 143 
and see Bond, D. 
Hunt, William, justiciary notebook reviewed, 177-8. 


Imber, Chapperton Down, Kill Barrow on, 140ff. 
implements 

bronze, 45-7, 49-59; 46, 47, 50, 54, 56 

flint and chert, 17-25, 41; 79, 20, 27, 22 

iron, 18, 51, 57; 20 


Jones, E.L., see Dillon, P.J. 


Keat, Thomas, rector of Hardenhuish, 104 
Kettly, Mr, rector of Bishopstrow, 107 
Kill Barrow, Chapperton Down, see Imber 
Kingshill, see Swindon 

Kingswood (Glos.), tithes at, 103ff. 
Kington Langley, 67—70 

Kington St Michael, 67—70 


Lacock, tithes at, 103ff. 
Lambourne Valley, water voles in, 130 
Langley Burrell, 67—70 
‘Langley Charter and its Boundaries’, paper by Avice 
R. Wilson and John H. Tucker, 67-70; 69 
Laverstock, water voles at, 130 
Leathes, painter, 83 
Leigh, tithes at, 103ff. 
Lewis, George, curate of Bulford, 108 
Liddington, tithes at, 103ff. 
Little Bedwyn, Chisbury Camp 
excavations at, 52 
late Roman coin hoard near, 144 
Roman bronze pendant from, 52 
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Little Langford, note on stone head found at, 147 
Long New(n)ton (Glos.), tithes at 103ff. 


Maggs, Colin G., reviews books by David 
Bartholomew and Rex Christiansen, 170-1 
Malmesbury, 71, 73 
tithes at, 103ff. 
Manton Down, see Preshute 
Marlow, William, 83-6 
Marsham, M. (ed.), book of Wiltshire photographs, 
reviewed, 175 
Mayo, Rev. Mr, Curate of Seend, 110 
family, 113 
medieval brooch, see Amesbury 
Meyrick, Owen, obituary, 180-1 
Midland and South Western Junction Railway, book 
on, reviewed, 170-1 
Mildenhall (Cunetio) 
coins from 55, 64n., 66 
Roman bronze crescentic pendant, 53-5 
military bronze objects, Roman, 49-59; 54 
Milton Lilbourne, water vole skulls at, 131 
mints, Roman, 61-6 passim 
Monkton Farleigh 
coin hoard, 66 
tithes at, 103ff. 
Monumenta Britannica, new edition reviewed, 163-6 
Moore, I.G., reviews Diary of Herbert Spackman, 
172 
Morrissey, Patrick, note ‘A stone head found at 
Little Langford’, 147-9 
Museum, Devizes, new galleries opened, 7-9 
Mustela erminea, 131 
Mustela vison, 131 


Napoleonic wars, collections at Seend to support, 
109-21 

Natrix natrix, 131 

neck ring, bronze, 46—7 

Nettleton, Shrine of Appollo, book on, reviewed, 
167-8 

Nettleton Shrub, Roman bronze harness toggle, 57 


Packer, Mrs Grace, 105 

pagan Saxon burials at Amesbury, note on, 150 
Peckingell, see Langley Burrell 

Petersfinger, see Clarendon 

Pewsey, Southcott, Water voles at, 130 
photographs, Wiltshire, book reviewed, 175 
Piper, John, stained glass window, 7-9 
Pitts, Michael, see Bond, D. 

place names, 74 

Poore, Edward, 105 

postmarks, book on, reviewed, 169-70 
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Potterne 
Blackberry, site at, 45 
George and Dragon Inn, 87-92; 88, 89, 91 
Rangebourne, 45-7; 46, 47 
potter’s stamp from Box, note on, 149-50; 149 
pottery 
food vessel aa decorated, 42 
Late Bronze Age-Early Iron Age, 45 
medieval, 79-80; 79 
Roman and medieval, 45 
Preshute, Manton |Down, Roman bronze mount 


from, 57 
Price, Rev. Dr, Se of Seend, 
family, 113 


Pugh, Professor R B. 
note “The east gate of Old Salisbury’, 151-2 
obituary, 179-80 

Pythouse papers, 103 


railways of Great Britain, regional history, book 
reviewed, 171 

Rangebourne, see Potterne 

Rattus norvegicus, 124 

Ravel, Christopher, of Taunton, 104 

Ray, water voles in River, 130 

recusancy, 11 


Rogers, K.H., reviews book by David and Ruth 
Woodhouse, 173 
Roman 


bronze scabbard mount and iron ballista bolts from 
Rotherley, 57 
gemstone from Atworth, 145-6; 745 
iron arrowhead from Rushall Down, 51 
road at Gutch Common, Semley, 17 
Rotherley, see Berwick St John 
Rundle, Penelope, reviews book by Desmond 
Hawkins, 173-4 
Rushall Down, Roman iron arrowhead, 51 


Salisbury 
Fisherton Rectory, 92 
note on east gate of Old Salisbury, 151 
Saunders, P.R., note ‘An inscribed medieval brooch 
from Amesbury’, 146-7; 746 
Saxon burials, pagan, 150 
Schomberg, Capt. Isaac, RN, 112 
‘Seend contra Napoleon’, paper, 109-21 
Secnd, farms in 1798, 120 
Semley, Gutch Common, Roman road, 17 
Sewell, E.R.A., presentation of coin hoard to 
Devizes Museum, 61 
Seymour family, 110ff. 
Sharington, Sir William, 108 
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Sharp, Faith (with Heather Tanner) editor of 
Herbert Spackman’s Diary, reviewed, 172 

Sherston Magna, tithes at, 103ff. 

Sherwin, William, rector of Collingbourne Ducis, 


105 

Shute, Nathaniel, incumbent of Great Cheverell, 
106 

Siggers, John, book Wiltshire and its Postmarks, 
reviewed, 169 


Silbury Hill, see Avebury 
sling stones, 17 
Slocombe, P.M., paper “The George and Dragon 
Inn, Potterne’, 87—92 
Smith, William, paper ‘Some Wiltshire Benefices in 
1805’, 103 
Somerford Magna, book reviewed, 168 
Southcott, see Pewsey 
Spackman, Herbert, diary of, reviewed, 172 
Stanton Fitzwarren, tithes at, 103ff. 
Stanton St Quintin, 70 
Stockton, bronze crescentic pendant and mounts, 
57-8 
Stonehenge 
excavation at, 39—43 
paintings of, 81-6 
Stourton (with Gasper) 
tithes at, 103ff. 
whetstone fragment, 18 
Straight, George, incumbent of Bishopstrow, 107 
Stratford-sub-Castle, 151 
Stratford Tony, tithes at, 103ff. 
Stukeley, William, 86 
Styles, John, reviews Hunt justiciary notebook, 
177-8 
Sutton Benger, tithes at, 103ff. 
Sutton Mandeville, flint implements from, 16—17 
Sutton Veny, tithes at, 103ff. 
Swallowcliffe 
5th-century burial, 24 
flint implements, 16-17 
Swindon, Kingshill, 
water voles at, 130, 134 
Wilts. & Berks. Canal, water voles in, 
Sykes, Bonar, speech by, 7 


130 


Talbot, Sir John, 105 
Tanner, Heather, see Sharp, Faith 
Tate, Matthew, vicar of Lacock, 107-8 
Teffont 

iron spear head, 18 

Mesolithic flint industry, 19-20, 23, 24; 79, 20, 23 
Thatcher family, flint and chert collections, 16—17 
Thistlethwaite, Gabriel, rector of Wilterslow, 108 


INDEX 
Thompson, N.P., see Gingell, Christopher 
Thynne, Sir John, of Longleat, 107 
Tilshead, Chapperton Down, note on a supposed 
long barrow, 139-42 
Tisbury 
Castle Ditches, Iron Age hill fort, 17, 24 
flint assemblage, 22 
Romano-British bead and bronze spoon, 18 
Tucker, John H., see Avice R. Wilson 
Tufnell family, 110ff. 
Turnbull, Anne, paper ‘Bronze Age and Halstatt 
Finds from Rangebourne, Potterne,’ 45—8 
Tyto alba, 131 


Upton Scudamore, tithes at, 103ff. 
villages, Wiltshire, book on reviewed, 174-5 


Waley, Margaret, paper ‘A Very Ordinary Village 
House, or See How They Grow’, 93-101 
Wanborough, Roman bronze pendant and guard, 
55-8 
Wardour, Vale of 
collections from, 17 
fieldwalking survey, 11-25 
geology, 12-13 
monuments, 15—17 
vegetation and land usage, 13-15 
water vole in Wiltshire, paper by Marion Browne, 
123-37 
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Webster, Graham, reviews book by W.J. Wedlake, 
167-8 
Wedlake, W.J., book The Excavation of the Shrine of 
Apollo at Nettleton, Wiltshire, 1956-1971 
reviewed, 167-8 
West Lavington Down, barrows on, 141 
Westport and Charlton, tithes at, 103ff. 
West Tisbury, flint implements from, 19; 22 
White Horse, Defoe and, note on, 152—4 
Wilcot, tithes at, 103ff 
William of Malmesbury, 73 
Wilsford Down, iron spearhead, 51-2 
Wilson, Avice R., (with John H. Tucker), paper 
“The Langley Charter and its Boundaries’, 
67-70 
Wilts. and Berks. Canal, see Swindon 
Wiltshire: A Photographic Record, 1840-1920, 
reviewed, 174-5 
Winterbourne Monkton 
tithes at, 103ff. 
water voles at, 129 
Winterslow, tithes at, 103ff. 

Woodhouse, David and Ruth, book on Chittoe 
Heath Methodist Church, reviewed, 173 
Woodruffe, B.J., book Wiltshire Villages, reviewed, 

174-5 
Wootton Bassett, tithes at, 103ff. 
Wroughton, Francis, 105 
Wylye, pollution in river, 129 


NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF CONTRIBUTORS 


1 Contributions for the Magazine are always welcome. Longer contributions are printed as papers, 
and shorter ones as items within the Notes section. There is no fixed maximum length, but as 
space is at a premium, papers should not normally exceed 6000 words. There is no hard-and-fast 
dividing rule, but items making less than four pages (including their illustrations) will generally 
appear as Notes. All contributions should, in the first instance, be sent to the Editorial Committee 
at The Museum, 41 Long Street, Devizes, Wiltshire, SN10 1NS. The Editors are happy to 
advise intending contributors, if asked, at any stage during the preparation of their work. 


2 Typescript (including bibliographies, tables, captions, etc.) should be typed double-spaced on 
one side of the paper only, to a consistent line length and with wide left-hand margins. A4 size 
paper is preferred. Top copies or sharp xeroxes should be presented and every care taken to see 
they are clear, clean and complete. All pages should be numbered. Footnotes and captions should 
be on separate sheets. 


3 Lists, tables, inventories etc. should be prepared in a form which is economical of space as well 
as clear. 


4 Single quotation marks should be used, with double reserved for quotes within quotes. Long 
quotations (of more than five lines) should be broken off from the text and given extra space above 
and below to indicate where they start and end. Quotations should be given in modern English, 
except where there is especial reason to adhere to eccentric or archaic original forms. 


5 References. 

Two forms of referencing are acceptable. 

The preferred form for archaeological articles and other contributions referring mostly to 
published works is the ‘Harvard’ (or ‘author-year’) system, with author, date and page reference 
given in the text, and the named sources gathered into an alphabetical bibliography at the end. 

In the text, the name, date and page reference should be given in brackets, or the date and page 
reference alone when the name is in any case mentioned, as in the following examples: 


It has been shown (Brown 1966, 14) that this error... . 
or It has been shown by Brown (1966, 14) that this error... . 


In the bibliography the Wétshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine should be 
abbreviated as WAM. Other journal titles should be abbreviated in accordance with customary 
practice. (A standard list of abbreviations for archaeological journals is in the Council for British 
Archaeology’s Signposts for Archaeological Publication.) Volume numbers should be in arabic rather 
than roman numerals. Book titles should not be abbreviated unless very long, and the publisher as 
well as place of publication given, as in the following examples: 


Canham, R., 1982. Aerial photography in Wiltshire 1971-1981, WAM, 76, 3-19. 

Gathercole, P., 1982. Gordon Childe: man or myth?, Antiquity, 56, 195-8. 

Hunter, M., 1975. Jobn Aubrey and the Realm of Learning (London: Duckworth). 

Shackleton, N.J., 1969. Marine molluscs in archaeology, in D. Brothwell and E. Higgs (ed.), 
Science in Archaeology (London: Thames & Hudson), 407-14. 
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The alternative method, which is more suited for /ocal history and other articles where reference is 
mostly to unpublished or documentary material, uses footnotes. These should give the source or 
authority for statements in the text rather than elaborate with additional comments or 
information. The notes should be numbered consecutively through the article and should all be 
typed together, separately from and in the same manner as the text. Sufficient information should 
always be given to enable the recognition and location of any source, whether printed or 
unprinted. 


6 Necessary acknowledgements of assistance or of permission to publish material are acceptable, 
but every effort should be made to keep these short. Where questions of copyright arise (on which 
matter the Editors are available for advice), it is the contributor’s responsibility to obtain any 
necessary permission. 


7 Illustrations (which are referred to in text and captions as Figures whether they are drawings or 
photographs) must be supplied in a form immediately suitable for the printer. The Editors cannot 
undertake re-drawing, labelling or revision of illustrations; and contributors are reminded that no 
printer can reproduce well from indifferent originals. 

Line drawings should be presented in a size suitable for reduction to fit, at a maximum, the 
printed area of the page, which is 203 mm high by 147 mm wide. If this is awkward, they may 
obtrude a short distance into margins. Very long and narrow diagrams, if genuinely unavoidable, 
may be accommodated by running them across a double-page spread, but cost TONES it impossible 
to print any illustrations as fold-outs. 

Photographs should be submitted as sharp, glossy, black-and-white prints of a good size. Any 
instructions about trimming should be marked as an overlay or on the back; the surface of the 
photograph itself should not be marked. 


8 The Editors will refer to the contributor any suggestions for revision or any change of 
consequences; they reserve the right to make minor editorial revisions (which will generally be 
seen by the contributor in proof) and to amend in those matters of convention (e.g. in whether to 
spell out numbers or use numerals) as are customarily maintained in a consistent style throughout 
a journal. 


9 Proofs are sent to contributors for the checking and elimination of printer’s errors, rather than 
to give an opportunity for revision. Typescripts should therefore be checked with care before they 
are submitted, particularly in respect of unusual spellings of names, of figures in map references 
and other items where errors can easily creep in. 


10 Contributors of papers are asked to provide a summary, in not more than 200 words, for 
publication at the head of the paper and as an abstract for use elsewhere. 
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